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CHAP. I 


| 2 Candid WAS brought up in a magnificent caftle ; 


41d how he was driven . thence. 


N the country of Weſtphalia, in the caſtle of the - 
moſt noble baron of Thunder- ten-tronckh, lived a 


E vouth, whom nature had endowed with a moſt ſweet 
Mi (poſition. His face was the true index of his mind. 
Ile had a ſolid judgment joined to the moſt unaffected. 


lunplicity 3 ; and hence I prefume he had his name of 


SC:ndid. The old ſervants of the houſ: ſuſpected him 


to have been the ſon of the baron's filter, by a mighty 


good fort of a gentleman of the neighbourhood, whom 


that young lady refuſed to marry, becauſe he could pro- 


FX duce no more than ſeventy- one quarterings in his arn's ; 
the reſt of the genealogical tree, belonging to the fami- 


ly, — been loſt through the injuries of time. 
The 


* The principal deſign of this performance, (if the au(hor had 
any other deſign but that of amuſing his readers) is to ridicule that 
maxim in Ethics, that every thing which happens, is the beſt cal- 
cul:ted to anſwer the wiſe ends of Previdence: but it likewiſe. 


contains a very ſevere ſatire on the morals, manners, and cultoms 
ef mankind. 


Vol. XV. 3 


. CANDID: «& 


at it. 


” 4 
oy , a 


— — 
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The baron was one of the moſt powerful lords iu 


; Weſtphalia ; for his caſlle had not only a gate, but 


even windows, and his great hall was hung with ta- 


peſtry. He uſed to hunt with his maſtiffs and ſpaniels ö 


inſlead of grey-hounds; his groom ſerved him for 


huntiman; and the parſan of the pariſh otficiated as his I 


grand almoner. He was called my lord by all his peo- 


ple, and he never told a ſtory, but every one I 
My lady baroneſs . about forty ſtone and an 


halt, and conſequently was a perſon of no ſmall confi- * 
dera tion; and then the did the honours of the houſe * 
With a digmiy that commanded univerſal reſpect. 
Her daughter was about ſeventeen years of age, freth 


coloured, comely, plump, and deſirable. The baron's f 


ſon ſeemed to be a youth in every reſpect worthy of 
the father he ſprung from. Pangloſs the preceptor was 
the oracle of the family, and little Candid liſtened to 


his inſtructions with all the ſimplicity natural to his age 4 


and diſpoſition. 


Maſter Pangloſs taught the l fico-theologo= 


co ſmiolo -igology. He could prove to admiration, that 
there is no effect without a cauſe; and that, in this 


be | of all poſlible worlds, the baron's caſtle was thge 
moſt magnificent of all caſtles, and u lady the beſt of 4 


all poſſibſe baroneſſes. 


It is demonſtrable, ſaid he, hs things cannot he's - 3 
therwiſc than they are; for as all taings have been 
created for ſome end, they muſt neceſſarily be created 
for the beft end. Obſerve, for inſtance, the noſe is 


formed for ſpectacles, therefore we wear ſpeQtacles. 4 
Ib. legs are viſibly deſigned for ſtockings, accordingly 


we wear ſtockings. Stones were made to be hewn, and 
to conſtiuct caſtles, therefore my lord has a magnificent 


caſtle; for the greateſt baron in the province ought to 


be the beſt lodged. Swine were intended to be eaten; | 


therefore we eat pork all the year round: and they, 


who aſſert that every thing irg, do not expreſs 
N theniſelves 


a; 


The OPTIMIST. 


themſclves correRtly ; they thould fay that every thing : 


8 


Candid liſtened attentively, and believed implicitly? 
for he thought miſs Cunegund exceſſively hand- 
ſome, though he never had the courage to tell her fo. 


He concluded, that next to the happineſs of being 
baron of Thunder-ten-tronckh, the next was that of 
being miſs Cunegund, the next that of ſeeing her ny | 
dap, and the laſt, that of hearing the doctrine of ma- 
ter Pangloſs, the greateſt philoſopher of the whole _ 
province, and conſequently of the whole world. 
One day that miſs Cunegund went to take a walk in 
a little neighbouring wood, which was called a park, 
the faw, through the buſhes, 3 doctor Pangloſs 
giving a lecture in experimental philoſophy to her mo- 
ther's chambermaid, a little brown wench, very pretty, 


and very tractable. As miſs Cunegund had a great dif 


poſition for the ſciences, the obſerved with the utmoſt _ 
attention the experiments, which were repeated before 


her eyes: ſhe perfectly well underſtood the force of 


the doQtor's reaſoning upon cauſes and effects. She 
retired greatly flurried, quite penſive, and filled with 
the defire of knowledge, imagining that ſhe might be 
2 ſufficing reaſon for young Candid, and he for her. 


In her way back ſhe happened to meet the young 


nas the hinted. be lefiod cafe. fe withed him © 


good morning in a flattering tone, he returned the ſa- 

lute, without knowing what he ſaid. The next day, 
as they were rikng from dinner, Cunegund and Candid 
ſlipt behind the fcreen, miſs dropped her handkerchief, _ 
the young man picked it up. She innocent!y took hold 


of his hand, and he as innocently kiſſed hers with 42 


warmth, a ſenſibility, a grace. All very particu- 
lar, their lips met; their eycs ſparkled; their knees 
trembled; their hands ſtrayed. The baron 


| Chanced to come by: he beholds the cauſe and effect, 


and, without heſitation, ſalutes our young Candid - 
* Thus the tutor makes his doctrine of optimiſm | ſubſerviens 


to his intereſt in flattering the pride of the petty Cerman prigces, 
whick is indeed ridiculous enough. Fs | | 


1 "CARDI9 or 5 
with a kick on the breech, and drove him out of 
doors. Mits Cunegund, the tender, the lovely mils 
Cunegund fainted away, and as ſoon as ſhe came to 
_ Herſelf, the baroneſs boxed her ears. Thus a general 
_ conſternation was ſpread over this moſt magnificent and 
mioſt agreeable of all poſſible caſtle. 8 


"CHAT. I. 


What befel Candid among the Bulgarians, | 


ANI d, thus driven out of this terreſtrial para- 
5 diſe, rambled a long time, without knowing 
V here he was; ſometimes he raiſed his eyes, all be- 
dewed with tears, towards heaven, and ſometimes he 
caſt a melancholy look towards the magnificent caſtle, 
where dwelt the faireft of young baroneſſes. He laid 
himſelf down to ſleep in a furrow, heart-broken and 
ſupperleſs. The ſnow fell in great flakes, and, in the 
morning when he awoke, he was almoſt frozen to 
death; however, he made ſhift to craw] to the next 
twn, which was called Wald- berghoff- trarbk-dekdorff; 
without a penny in his pocket, and half dead with 
Aunger and ſatigue. He took up his ſtand at the door 
ef an inn. He had not been long there, before two 
men dreſt in blue fixed their eyes ſtedfaſtly upon him. 
Faith, comrade, ſaid one of them to the other, yonder 
is a well-made young fellow, and of the right fize: 
upon which they made up to Candid, and with the 
greateft civility and politeneſs, invited him to dine with 
them. Gentlemen, replied Candid, with a moſt en- 
gazing modeſty, you do me much honour, but upon 
my word I have no money. Money, Sir! faid 
obe of the blues to him, young perſons of your ap- 
pearance and merit never pay any thing; why are not 
you five feet five inches high? Yes, gentlemen, that 
really is my ſize, replicd he, with a low bow. Come 
then, fir, ſit down along with us; we'll not only pay your 
reckoning, but will never ſuffer ſuch a clever young — 


* 2 * * 
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2 5 * 
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ov as you to want money. Mankind were born to aſſiſt 
one another. You are perfectly right,. gentlemen, faid 
| Candid, this is preciſely the doctrine of maſter Pan- 
glos; and J am convinced that every thing is for the 
bett His generous companions next entreat him to 
accept of a, few crowns, which he readily complied 
with, at the fame time offering them his note for the 


yes wiich they refuſe, and fit down to table. 


| Have you not a great affection for——O yes! I have 

a great affection for the lovely miſs Cunegund. May 
be fo, replied one of the blues, but that 1s not the 
queſtion I we aſk you whether you have not a great 
affection for the king of the Bulgarians? For the king 
of the Bulgarians? faid Candid, oh Lord! not at all, 
why I never ſaw him in my life. Is it poſſible! oh he 


is a moſt charming king! come we mult drink his health. 


With all my heart, gentlemen, fays Candid, and off 
he toſſes his glaſs. Bravo! cry the blues; you are now | 
the ſupport, the defender, the hero of the Bulgarians; 


your fortune is made; you are in the high road to 


glory. So ſaying, they handcuff him, and carry him 
away to the regiment, There he is made to wheel 

about to the right, and to the left, to draw his ram 
mer, to return bis rammer, to preſent, to fire, to march, 


and they give him thirty blows with a cane; the nextday, 
he performs his exerciſe a little better, and they give him 


but twenty, the day followiny he comes off wich ten, and 


is looked upon as a young fellow of ſurpriſing genius by 8 


: all his comrades“. | | 


"Qld was och wth nan; at and a 
for the ſoul of him conceive how he came to be a 
hero. One fine ſpring morning, he took it into his 


his head to take a walk, and he marched ftrait forward, 


conceiving it to be a privilege of the human ſpecies, as 


well as of the brute creation, to make uſe of their 
legs, how and when they pleaſed, He had not gone 


above twp leagues, when he was overtaken by four 
5 oh = other 


* Is not this an arrow glanced at the k— of P—a, and 
the methods his officers are ſuppoſcd tv have taken in recruiting 


355 


other heroes, fix fect high, who bend bis neck and 
| heels; and carried him to a dungeon. A court-martial 
it upon him, and he was aſked which he liked beſt, 
either to run the gauntlet fix and thirty times through 5 
the whole regiment, or to have his brains blown out with 
a dozen of muſket balls. In vain did he remonſtrate to 
them that the human will is free, and that he choſe 
neither; they obliged him to make a choice, and he 
determined, in virtue of that divine gift called free- 
will, to run the gauntlet fix and thirty times. He had 
gone through his diſcipline twice, and the regiment be- 
ing compoted of 2000 men, they compoſed for him ex- 
 xctly 4000 ftrokes, which laid bare all his muſcles and 
_ nerves from the nape of his neck to his rump. As they 
were preparing to make him ſet out the third time, our 
| young hero unable to ſupport it any longer, begged as a 
. tavour they would be fo obliging as to ſhoot him 
through the head: the favour being granted, a bandage 
Was tied over his eyes, and he. was made to kneel 
down. At that very inſtant his Bulgarian majeſty, hap- 
pening to paſs by, made a ſtop, and inquired into the 
dielinquent's crime, and being a prince of great pene- 
tration, he found from what he heard of Candid, that 
be was a young mataphyfician, entirely ignorant of the 
| worid; and therefore, out of his great clemency, he 
condeſcended to pardon him, for Which his name will 
be celebrated in every journal ®, and in every age. A 5 
ſxilful ſurgeon made a cure of the flagellated Candid, in 
three weeks by means of emollient unguents, preſcrib- 


rug battle w the king of the Abares. 
| CHAP. 
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ed by Dioſcorides. His ſores were now ſkinned over, 
and he was able to march, when the king of the Bul- 


* Wm to 2 certain prince, Tel of baving =y 
Journals 10 cums for bs paſs, | | | 


EM ee Se ĩ · od 
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, quit eſcaped from the Bulgarians, and what 


© befel him afterwards. | 


NEVER was any thing fo gallant, fo well ac- 
coutred, fo brilliant, and fo finely diſpoſed as the 
two armies. The trumpets, fiets, hautboys, drums, 
and cannon made ſuch harmony as never was heard in 
hell itſelf. The entertainment began by a diſcharge 


q | of cannon, which, in the twinkling of an Jes laid flat 


xhout 6000 men on each fide. The muſquet bullets. 
ſwept away, out of the beit of all poſſible worlds, nine 


or ten thouſand ſcoundrels that infected its ſurface; _ 
The bayonet was next the ſufficient reaſon of the _ 
deaths of ſeveral thouſands. The whole might amount | 
to z3ooco fouls. Candid trembled like a philoſopher, 


and concealed himſelf as well as he could during this 
heroic butchery. = N . | | 


At length, while the two kings were cauſing Te ” ne 
to be ſung in each of their camps, Candid took & EE 


ſolution to go and reaſon ſome where elſe upon cauſes 


and effects. After paſſing over heaps of dead or dying 


men, the firſt place he came to was a neighbouring vil- 
lage, in the Abarian territories, which had been | Sr | 


to the ground by the Bulgarians, agreeable to the laws 
of war. Here lay a number of old men covered with _ 
wounds, who beheld their wives dying with their 
_ throats cut, and hugging their children to their breaſts 
all ſtained with blood. There ſeveral young virgins, _ 


whoſe bellies had been riped open, after they had fatis- 
fied the natural neceſſities of Bulgarian heroes, breath- 


ed their laſt ; while others, half burnt in the flames, 


begged to be diſpatched out of the world. The ground 


about them was covered with the brains, arias, and 
een e dead men. | N 


B 4 Candid 
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which belonged to the Bulgarians, and there he found 


having heard that the inhabitants of that country were 


the power of miſs Cunegund's bright eyes. 


He aſked charity of ſeveral grave looking people, 


to tollow this trade, they would have him ſent to the 


his bread. A 


hour on the ſubjcct of charity. The orator, ſquinting 


hve manner, I conceive there can be no effect without a 


ſhould beg my bread, till I am able to get it: all this 


the orator, wretch, monſter that thou art! hence! 


eonſideration of thoſe who are ſuch ſanguine adyocates for the 
continuation of war, NN | ; 


| Candid made all the hatte he could to another village. 


that the heroic Abares had aQted the ſame tragedy *. 
From thence, continuing to walk over palpitating limbs, 
or through ruined buildings, at length, he arrived be- 
| Fond the theatre of war, with a little proviſion in his 
budget, and miſs Cunezund's jmage in his heart. When F 
be arrived in Holland, his proviſion failed him; but 


all rich and chriftians, he made himſelf ſure of being 
treated by them in the fame manner, as at the baron's 
caſtle, betore he had been driven from thence through 


who one and all anſwered him, that if he continued 
| houle of correction, where he ſhould be taught to get 


He next addrefſed hiniſelf to a perſon, who was juſt 
come trom haranguing a numerous afſembly for a whole 


at him under his broad brimmed hat, aſked him ſtern- 
I waat brought him thither? and whether he was 


fo the good old cauſe? Sir, faid Candid, in a fubmiſ- 


cauſe; every thing is neceffarily concatenated and ar- 
ranged for the beſt. It was neceſſary that I ſhould be 
baniſlied the preſence of miſs Cunegund ; that I thould 
afterwards run the gauntlet ; and it is neceſſary that 1 


could not have been otherwiſe. Heark ye, friend, fays 
the orator, do you hold the pope to be antichriſt * 
Truely I never heard any thing about it, faid Candid, 
but whether he is or not, Iam in want of ſomething 
to eat. Thou deſerveſt not to eat or to drink, — TD 


avoid my fight, nor ever come near me again while thou 


0 Ak picture which we would recommend to the peruſal and | 


e 


-— 


: O A NDI D, divided between compaſſion and horror, 
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liveſt. The orator's wife happened to put her head 


out of the window at that inſtant, when ſecing a man, 


; | who doubted whether the pope was antichriſt, ſhe dif- 


charged upon his head a chamber-pot full of nf 
Good heavens, to what excets does religious zeal tranl- i 


port the fair! 


A man who had never been chriſtened, an honeſt | 


anabaptiſt, named James, was witneſs to the cruel. 


and iznominious treatment ſhewed to one of his bre- 

thren, to a rational two footed unfledged being . 
Moved with pity he carried him to his own houſe, cauſed 
him to be cleaned, gave him meat and drink, and made 
him a preſent of two florins, at the fame time prop9- 
ſing to inſtruct him in his own trade of weaving Perian 
ſilks, which are fabricated in Holland. Can:id, pene- 
trated with ſo much goodneſs, threw himſelf at his 


feet, crying, Now I am convinced that my matter Pan- 


loſs told me truth, when he ſaid that every thing was 
= the beſt in this world; for I an infinitely- more af- | 
fected with your extraordinary generofity, than with 
the inhumanity of that gentleman in the black cloak: 
and his wife. The next day, as Candid was walking 


out, he met a beggar, all covered with ſcabs, his eyes 


were ſunk in his head, the end of his noſe eaten off, 
his mouth drawn on one fide, his teeth as black as a 
cloak, ſnuffling and coughing moft violently, and, every 
time he attempted to ſpit, out dropt a tooth. 
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CHAP. Iv. ON 


How. Candid found bis old Maſter Panglo/s again, and 


what happened to them. 


but giving way to the former, beſtow'sd on this 
„ ſhocking 


A keen ſarcaſm on want of charity in ſpeculative points of 
religion, even among the molt phlegmatic prtetans, 

＋ Ariſtotle's definition of a man; to ſhew the abſurdity of 
which, another philoſopher cauſed a- cock to be [tripped of irs 


leathers, and placing it belore him, aiked if that was @ man alto > 


10 CAN D ID: or- 


ſhocking figure the two florins which the honeſt ana- 
baptiſt James had juſt before given to him. The 
ſpectre looked at him very earneſtly, ſhed tears, and 
threw his arms about his neck. Candid ftarted 


back aghaſt ; Alas! faid the one wretch to the other, 


don't you know your dear Pangloſs? What do I hear? 


= Is it you, my dear maſter! you I behold in this piteous 
1 W hat dreadful misfortune has befallen you; 
hat has made you leave the moſt magnificent and de- 


lightful of all caſtles? What is become of miſs Cune- 
gund, the mirror of young ladies, and nature's maſter- 
piece? Oh Lord! cried Pangloſs, I am fo weak I cannot 
ſtand, upon which Candid inftantly led him to the ana- 
baptiſt's ſtable, and procured him ſomething to eat. 
As ſoon as Pangloſs had a little refreſhed bimielf, Can- 


did began to repeat his inquiries concerning miſs Cune- 
E _ She is dead, replied the other. Dead! cried 


Candid, and immediately fainted away: his friend re- 
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covered him by the help of a little bad vinegar, which | 
he found by chance in the ftable. Candid opened his 
eyes, and again repeated dead! is miſs Cunegund dead? _ 


Ah where is the beſt of worlds now? But of what ill- 
neſs did ſhe die? Was it for grief of ſeeing her father 


kick me out of his magnificient caſtle ? No, replied _ 


Panglofs, her belly was ripped open by the Bulgarian ſol- 


diers, after they had ravithed her as much as it was poſſi- 


dle for damſel to be ravithed ; they knocked the baron her 


father on the head for attempting to defend her; my 
lady her mother was cut in pieces; my poor pupil was 
ſerved juſt in the ſame manner as his ſiſter, and as for 


the caſtle, they have not left one ſtone upon another 


they have deftroyed all the ducks, and the ſheep, the 
barns, and the trees: but we have had our revenge, 


for the Abarcs have done the very fame thing in 


a neighbouring barony, which belonged to a Bulgarian ; J 


lord. 


but, having come to himſelf again, he ſaid all that it 
decame him to ſay; he inquired into the cauſe and ef- 
fe, as well as into the /ufficing reaſon that had reduced 


Pangloſs to ſo miſerable a condition. Alas, replied the 


Preceptor, 


At hearing this, Candid fainted away a ſecond time, 


| | The OPTIMIST. 1 
preceptor, it was love ; love, the confort of the human 


ö | ſpecies; love, the preſerver of the univerſe ; the ſoul 
of all ſenſible beings ; love! tender love! Alas, replied 


Candid, 1 have had ſome knowledge of love myſelf, this 
ſovereign of hearts, this foul of fouls; yet it never 
colt me more than a kiſs and a kick on the backſide. 


But how could this beautiful cauſe produce in you ſo 
FF hideous an effect: eg = . . 


Pangloſs made anſwer in theſe terms: O my dear 
Candid, you muſt remember Pacquette, that pretty 
wench, who waited on our noble baroneſs; in her 


ams I taſted the pleaſures of paradiſe, which produc- 


ed theſe hell-torments with which you ſee me devoured. . 
She was infected with the diſeaſe, and perhaps is 
ſince dead of it; ſhe received this preſent of a learned 
cordelier, who derived it from the fountain head; he 
was indebted for it to an old counteſs, who had it of 


a captain of horſe, who had it of a marchioneſs, who 


had it of a page, the page had it of a Jeſuit, who, 


during his noviciate, had it in a direct line from one 
of the fellow-adventurers of Chriſtopher Culumbus ; 


for my part, I ſhall give it to nobody, I am a dying 
O ſage Pangloſs, cried Candid, what a ſtrange genea- 
logy is this! Is not the devil the root of it. Not at all, 
replied the great man, it was a thing unavoidable, a. 


. Y neceſſary ingredient in the beſt of worlds ; for if Co-- 


lumbus had not caught in an iſland in America this 
diſeaſe, which contaminates the ſource of generation, 
and frequently impedes propagation itſelf, and is evi- 
dently oppoſite to the great end of nature, we ſhould 
have had neither chocolate nor cochineal. It is alſo to 
be obſerved, that, even to the preſent time, in this 

| | < continent 


* Alluding to the firſt importation of the venereal diſeaſe, 
which was brought Tom Hiſpaniola, in the Weſt-Indies, by ſome 
of the followers of Columbus, who were afterwards employed in 
the ſiege of Naples, among the troops of Ferdinand, king of Ar- 
ragon. Hence the diſtemper acquired the name of the Neapolitan 
Diſeaſe, as the mercurial ointment, uſed for railing a talivation, 
8 the name of unguentum Neapolitanum, which it ill re- 

zins. if | 
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nations; for we may ſafely affirm, that, when an army 


are about 20000 of them poxed on each ſide. 


get cured. Lord help me, how can I? faid Pangloſs: 


a fee. 


from their original innocence ; for they were not born 
wolves, and yet they worry one another like thoſe 


effect: of this diſtemper, otherwite he would have mentioned his 
noſe and tis palate, among the particulars of his loſs, rather than 
the ear, which is ſeldom, if ever affected in this diforder.- 


ry, a8 an impoſtor and enten of youth, 


continent of ours, this malady, like our religious con- 
troverſies, is peculiar to ourſelves. The Turks, the 
ndians, the Perfians, the Chineſe, the Siameſe, and 
the Japonete are entirely unacquainted with it; but 
there is a /ufficing reaſon for them to know it in a few. 
_ centuries. In the mean time, it is making prodigious 
Havock among us, eſpecially in thoſe arnues compoſed , 
of well diſciplined hirelings, who determine the fate of 
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of 30000 men fights another equal in number, there 
Very ſurpriſing, indeed, ſaid Candid, but you muſt 


my dear friend, I have not a penny in the world; and 
you know one Cannot be bled or have A gliter without : 


This aſt Greck had i its effect on Candid 3 be flew i to 5 
the charitable anabaptiſt James, he flung himſelf at his 
feet, and gave him fo ſtriking a pi ure of the mifera- 
ble fituation of his friend, that the good man, without 
any further heſitation, agreed to take Dr. Pangloſs into 
his houſe, and to pay for his cure. The cure was 
effected with only the loſs of one eye and an ear“. As 
dhe wrote a good hand, and underftood accounts ben 2 
bly well, the anabaptiſt made him his book-keeper. 
At the expiration of two months, being obliged to go 
to Liſbon, about ſome merchantile affairs, he took the 
two philoſophers with him in the fame ſhip ; Panglofs, 
during the courſe of the voyage, explained to him how 
every thing was ſo conſtituted that it could not be bet. 
ter. James did not quite agree with. him in this point: 
Mankind, ſaid he, niuſt, in ſome things, have deviated 


bees of prey. God never gave them twenty-four 


nen 


„ The author ſeerns to be but indifferent]y 1 with the 


Panglofſs was in much greater danger of loſing his ear in the pillo- | 


1 
by 


' 


r 


1 
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here 


niſt 


and bayonets to deſtroy one another. To this account, 


might add not only 


pounders nor bayonets, and yet they 
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ha ve made cannon 


bankruptcies, but the law which 


XZ ſeizes on the effects of bankrupts, only to cheat the 


* the creditors. 


All this was indiſpenſibly neceſſary, re- 


plied the one-eyed doctor; for private misfortunes are 
public benefits; ſo that the more private misfortunes | 
there are, the greater is the general good. While he 
Was arguing in this manner, the ſky was over-caſt, the 


2 winds blew from the four quarters of the compaſs, and 


the ſhip was affailed by a moſt terrible tempeſt, within 
icht of the port of Liſbon. „„ 
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NNE half of the paſſengers, weakened and half- 
AF dead with the inconceiveable anxiety and ſickneſs, 


A tempeſt, a ſhipwreck, an earthquake, and what elſe be- 
fel Dr. Pangloſs, Candid, and James the Anabaptiſt. 


| 4 which the rolling of a veſſel at ſea occaſions through | 
the whole human frame, were loſt to all ſenſe of the 


danger that ſurrounded them. The other made loud 


= outcries, or betook themſelves to their prayers ; the 
2 fails were blown into ſhivers, and the maſts were 
brought by the board. The veſſel was a perfect wreck. 
Uuvery one was buſily employed, but no- body could be 
either heard or obeyed. The anabaptift, being upon 


deck, lent a helping hand as well as the reſt, when a 


1 brutich ſailor gave him a blow, and laid him ſpeech- 


leſs; but, with the violence of the blow, the tar him 
ſelf tumbled head-foremoſt over-board, and fell upon a 
piece of the broken inaſt, which he immediately graſp-- 


3 ed. Honeſt James, forgetting the injury he had fo 


lately received from him, flew to his afliftance, and, 
with great difficulty, havle him in again, but, in the 


attempt, was, by a ſudden jerk of the ſhip, thrown 


bs 
"A 


overboard hinfelf, in fight of the very fellow, whom 
he had riſked his life to fave, and who took not the 
| leaſt 


= CANDID: or „% 
leaſt notice of him in this diſtreſs. Candid, who be- 
held all that paſt, and ſaw his benefactor one moment 


riſing above water, and the next ſwallowed up by the 


mercileſs waves, was preparing to jump after him; but 
was prevented by the philoſopher Pangloſs, who de- 
monſtrated to him, that the coaſt of Liſbon had been 
made on purpoſe for the anabaptiſt to be drowned there. 
While he was proving his argument à priori, the thip 
foundered, and the whole crew periſhed, except Pan- 

gloſs, Candid, and the ſailor who had been the means 
of drowning the good anabaptiſt“. The villain ſwam 
aſhore; but Pangloſs and Candid got to land upon a 
—_ _— NP 


As ſoon as they had recovered themſelves from their 


ſurprize and fatigue, they walked towards Liſbon ; 1 
with what little money they had left, they thought io 


ſave themſelves from ſtarving after having eſcaped 
A 3j ͤͤͤ A000 
Scarce had they done lamenting the loſs of their be- 
nefactor and ſet foot in the city, when they perceived 

the earth to tremble under their feet, and the ſea, 
| ſwelling and foaming in the harbour, daſh in pieces 
the veſſels that were riding at an anchor. Large ſheets of 
flames and cinders covered the ſtreets and public places ; 
the houſes tottered, and were tumbled topſy-turvy even 


* 


to their foundations, which were themſelves deſtroyed, 


and thirty-thouſand inhabitants of both ſexes, young 
and old, were buried beneath the ruins. The ſailor, 
whiſtling and ſwearing, cried, Damn it there's ſome- 
thing to be got here. What can be the ſufficing reaſon 
of this phenomenon ? ſaid Pangloſs. It is certainly the 
day of judgment, faid Candid. The failor, defying 
death in the purſuit of plunder, ruſhed in the midft of 
the ruin, where he found ſome money, with which he 
got drunk, and, after he had ſlept himſelf ſober, he 
_ purchaſed the favours of the firſt good natured woe 


* We never heard before, that the anabaptiſts were more vir- 

tuous than their neighbours. Indeed they make great pretenſions 

to ſanctify, and oftentimes to illumination; but theſe have been 
generally found to be the effects of bypocriſy and fanaticiſm. 


Þ# with your univer/al reaſon. 


„3 


that came in his way, amidſt the ruins of demoliſhed 
Ihouſes, and the groans of half-buried and expiring per- 
ons. Pangloſs pulled him by the fleeve ; Friend, faid 
Ine, this is not right, you treſpaſs againſt the univer/al 
Frea/on, and have miſtaken your time. Death and ounds! 
Baniwered the other, I am a failor, and born at Batavia, 
and have trampled * four times upon the crucifix in as 


many voyages to Japan; you are come to a good hand 
In the mean time, Candid, who had been wounded 
by ſome pieces of ſtone that fell from the houſes, lay 
ſtretched in the ſtreet, almoſt covered with rubbiſh: for 
God's fake, ſaid he to Pangloſs, get mea little wine and 
oil, I am dying. This concuſſion of the earth is no 
new thing, replied Pangloſs, the city of Lima in Ame- 
rica experienced the ſame laſt year; the fame cauſe the 
fame effects; there is certainly a train of ſulphur all the 


f | r from Lima to Liſbon. Nothing more 


probable, ſaid Candid ; but for the love of God, a lit- 


1 tle oil and wine. Probable! replied the philoſopher, I 


maintain that the thing 1s demonſtrable ; Candid fainted 
away, and Pangloſs fetched him ſome water from a 
Fo rc TEES 
The next day, in ſearching amongſt the ruins, they _ 
found ſome eatables, with which they repaired their 
exhauſted ſtrength. After this, they aſſiſted the in- 
habitants in relieving the diſtreſſed and wounded. Some, 


whom they had humanely aſſiſted, yu them as good a 


dinner as could be expected under ſuch terrible circum- 
ſtances. The repaſt, indeed, was mournful, and the 
company moiſtened their bread with their tears; but 


Pangloſs endeavoured to comfort them under this afflic- 


tion, by affirming, that things could not be otherwiſe 


than they were: for, ſaid he, all this is for the very 


beſt end, for if there is a volcano at Liſbon, it could 


be in no other ſpot; for it is impoſſible but things ſhould 
be as they are, for every thing is for the beſt. 5 


By 


| ® The Dutch traders to Japan are actually obliged to trample 
Upon a curcifix, in token of their averſion to the Chriſtian religion, 
which the Japoneſe abhor. | K ——— | 
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By the fide of the preceptor 1 a © Hit man n drefl.. . 
nin black, who was one of the familiars of the inquiſi- 
tion. This perſon, taking him up with great complai- 
 ſance, ſaid, Poſſibly, my good fir, you do not believe 
in original fin; for, if every thing is beſt,] there 
could have been no ſuch thing as the fall or puniſhment 3 
of men. Y 
I I humbly aſk your excellency's . anſwered 
Pangloſs, ſtill more politely; for the fall of man, and 
the curſe conſequent thereupon, neceſſarily entered in- 
to the ſyſtem of the beſt of worlds. That is as much 
as to ſay, fir, rejoining the familiar, you do not believe 
in free-will. Your excellency will be ſo good as to ex- } 
cuſe me, faid 457 free-well is conſiſtent with ab- * 
| folute neceſſity ; for it was neceflary we ſhould be free, | 
for in that the will- 
Pangloſs was in the midſt of his propofition, when 

the inquiſitor beckoned to his n to er hum to 
A you of yrs wine. 
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| How the 8 ab ſuperk Auto- da- i 7 to pre- 5 1 
vent any future earthquakes, and how Candid un- 3 
_ derwent public flageHation. —_ 


\ FTER the earthquake, which had 4 

three-fourths of the city of Liſbon, the ſages of 
that country could think of no means more effeQtual to 
- Preſerve the kingdom from utier ruin, than to entertain 
the people with an Auto da fE'®, it having been decided 
by the univerſity of Counbra, that the burning a few _ 


prope 


* An . was actually to have been celibented the 
very day on which the earthquake deſtroyed Li bon, Every body 
knows that an Auto- da- e is 2 general gaol delivery from the pri- 
ſons of the inquiſition, when the wretches, condemned by that 
ale are brought to the ſtake, or echerwife lligmatized in 
P ho 
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eople alive by a flow fire, and with great ceremony, is 


x} n infallible ſecret to prevent earthquakes. ES, 
nn conſequence thereof, they had ſeized on a Biſcay- 


ner for marrying his godmother, and on two Portugueſe 
cor taking out the bacon of a larded pullet they were 
eating; after dinner, they came and ſecured doctor Pan- 
Dolls, and his pupil Candid, the one for ſpeaking his 

mind, and the other for ſeeming to approve what he 
bad ſaid. They were conducted to feparate apartments, 
extremely cool, where they were never incommoded 
- HW with the fun. Eight days afterwards, they were exch 
dreſſed in a ſan-benito *, and their heads were adorned 
with paper mitres. The nutre and fan-benito wore by 
Candid were painted with flames reverſed, and with de- 
viis that had neither tails nor claws ; but doctor Pan- 
gloſs's devils had both tails and claws, and his flames 
2X were upright. In thefe habits they marched in pro- 

ceſſion, and heard a very pathetic ſermon, which was 
3X followed by an anthem, accompanicd by bagpipes. 
Candid was jerked in cadence 3 while the anthem was 
ſinging, the Biſcayner and the two men, who would 
not eat bacon, were burnt, and Panglots was hanged, 
which is not a common cuſtom at theſe tolemmnes. 
The fame day there was another earthquake, which 
made mott dreadful havock. | 3 
1 Candid, amazed, terrified, confounded, aſtoniſhed, all 
bloody, and trembling from head to foot, ſaid to him- 
ſelf, if this be the beſt of all poſſible worlds, what are 


put up with it, as I did among the Bulgarians; but, oh 
my dear Pangloſs! my beloved maſter! thou greateſt 
of philoſophers! that ever I ſhould live to fee you 
hanged, without knowing for what! O my dear ana- 
baptiſt, thou beſt of men, that it ſhould be thy fate to 
be drowned in the very harbour! O miſs Cunegund, 
thou mirrour of young ladies! that it thould be your 
fate to have your belly ript open! na 


_ 


* A kind of garment worn by the criminals of the inquiſition ; | 
we have explained it in another volume, A TL 


the others? If I had only been whipped, I could have 


not my hand you ought to kiſs, ſaid the old woman, 


— — — — —-— ::: . 
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He was making the beſt of his way from the place 
where he had been preached to, whipt, abſolved, and i 
received benediction, when he was accoſted by an old 
woman, who ſaid to him, Take courage, child, and 
follow me. 9 353 e 
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| How the old woman took care of Candid, and | how hs 5 
2 found the vbjed of his love. 5 


 CNANDID followed the old woman, though with- 3 
cout taking courage, to a decayed houſe, where 
me gave him a pot of pomatum to anoint his ſores, . 
mewed him a very neat bed, with a ſuit of cloaths 

hanging up by it; and ſet victuals and drink before 

him. There, faid ſhe, eat, drink, and ſleep, and may 
dur bleſſed lady of Apacha, and the great St. An- 
thony of Padua, and the illuſtrious St. James of Com- 
prom, take you under their protection. I ſhall be 
back to-morrow. Candid, ſtruck with amazement at 
What he had ſeen, at what he had ſuffered, and fill fa. 
more with the charity of the old woman, would have 

| thewn his acknowledgment by kiſſing her hand. It is 


I ſhall be back to-morrow. Anoint,your back, eat, 
and take your reſt. Ci ne ns oc 
_ Candid, notwithſtanding fo many diſaſters, eat and 
| flept. The next morning, the old woman brought him 
huis breakfaſt ; examined his back, and rubbed it herſelf YF 
with another ointment. She returned at the proper ſhi 
time, and brought him his dinner; and at night, ſhe vi- 
ſited him again with his ſupper. The next day ſhe ob- 
ſerved the fame ceremonies. Who are you? faid Can- 
did to her, What God has inſpired you with ſo much 
goodneſs ? What return can I make you for this cha- 
ritable aſſiſtance? The good old beldame kept a pro- 
found filence. In the evening ſhe returned, but with- 
aut his ſupper ;. Come along with me, faid the, but — 
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ſpeak a word. She took him under her arm, and 
ed with him about a quarter of a mile into the 
try, till they came to a lonely houſe, ſurrounded 


little door, which was immediately opened, and 


WT richly furniſhed apartment. There ſhe made him 
Noon on a brocaded ſofa, ſhut the door upon him, 
elt him. Candid thought himſelf in a trance; 
looked upon his whole life, hitherto, as a frightful 
m, and the preſent moment as a very agreeable 


he old woman ſoon returned, ſupporting, with 
it difficulty, a young lady, who appeared ſcarce a- 
WE to ſtand. She was of a majeſtic mein and ſtature, 
I& dreſs was rich, and glittering with diamonds, and 


a , r face was covered with a veil. Take off that veil, ſaid 
old woman to Candid. The young man approaches, 
d, with a trembling hand, takes off her veil What 


happy moment! What a ſurprize! He thought he 
held miſs Cunegund, he did behold her, it was ſhe 
rſelf. His ſtrength fails him, he cannot utter a 
drd, he falls at her feet. Cunegund faints upon the 
a. The old woman bedews them with ſpirits; they 
cover ; they begin to ſpeak. At firſt they ald expreſs 
emſelves only in broken accents; their queſtions and 
wers were alternately interrupted with ſighs, tears, 
id exclamations. The old woman deſired them to 
ke leſs noiſe, and after this prudent admonition, left 
em together. Good heavens! cried Candid, is it 
ou? Is it miſs Cunegund I behold, and alive? Do I 
d you again in Portugal? then you have not been ra- 
iſned? they did not rip open your belly, as the philo- 
dpher Pangloſs informed me? Indeed but they did, re- 
lied miſs — — 3 but theſe two accidents do not 
Iways prove mortal. But were your father and mother 
led? Alas! anſwered ſhe, it is but too true! and ſhe 
F'<pt. And your brother; And my brother alſo. And 
Pe came you into Portugal? And how did you know 
f my being here? And by what ſtrange adventure did 
ou contrive to have me brought into this houſe? And 


moats and gardens. The old conductreſs knocked | 


ſhewed him up a pair of back-ſtairs, into a ſmall, 


how 


— — — — 


how 
you muſt acquaint me with all that has beiel you, fi: 
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I will tell you all, replied the lady, but ff 


the innocent kiſs you gave me, and the rude kick 


vou received in conſequence ot it. 


Candid, with the greateſt ſubmiſſion, prepared to 10 


bey the commands of his fair miſtreis, and though 
was flill wrapt in amazement, though his voice was lM 
and tremulous, though his back pained him; yet he g. 


her a moſt ingenuous account of every thing that hy 


befallen him, ſince the moment of their ſeparation 
 Cunegund, with her eyes uplifted to heaven, the 
tears when he related the death of the good anabapiif 


James, and of Pangloſs; after which ihe thus rela: 
her adventures to Candid, who loft not one ſyllable th 


| uitered, and ſeemed to devour her with his eyes, all tht 


228288 289999999991 


CHAP. VIL 


| The hiſtory of Cunegund. : 


I Was in bed, and faſt aſleep, | how: it pleaſed heaven 


to ſend the Bulgarians to our delightful caſtle oy 


'Thunder-ten-tronckh, where they murdered my father 
and brother, and cut my mother in pieces. A tall Bul- 


garian ſoldier, fix feet high, perceiving that I was 
fainting away at the fight, attempted to raviſh me; 


the operation brought me to my ſenſes. I cried, IN 
ſtruggled, I bit, I ſcratched, I would have torn the tall Y 


Bulgarians eyes out, not knowing that what had hap- 14 
pened at my father's caſtle was a cuſtomary thing. The 


brutal ſoldier, enraged at my reſiſtance, gave me a cut 


on the left groin with his hanger, the mark of which iſ 


I ſtill carry. Methinks I long to fee it, ſaid Candid, Wi 
with all imaginable fumplicity. You ſhall, faid Cune- 


gund, but let me proceed. Pray do, replied Candid. 
She continued. A Bulgarian captain came in, and 


ſaw me weltering in my blood, and the ſoldier ſtill as 


buſy Y 


he grand inquiſitor ſaw me one day at maſs, aged 
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| as if no one had been preſent. The officer, 
bed at the fellow's want of reſpect to him, killed 


ith one ſtroke of his ſabre as he lay upon me. This 
in took care of me, had me cured, and carried 
riſoner of war to his quarters. I waſhed what 
linen he was maſter of, and dreſſed his victuals; 
as very fond of me, that was certain; neither can 
y that he was well made, and had a white ſoft 


but he was very ſtupid and knew nothing of phi- 


hy: it might plainly be perceived that he had not 
educated under doctor Pangloſs. In three months 
| having gamed away all his money, and being 
In tired of me, he fold me to a Jew, named Don 
har, who traded to Holland and Portugal, and was 


t kindneſs, in hopes to gain my favours ; but he 
r could prevail on me. A medeſt woman may be 
raviſhed; but her virtue is greatly ſtrengthened 
eby. In order to make ſure of me, he brought me 
dis country-houſe you now ſee. I had hitherto be- 
d that nothing could equal the heauty of the 
e of Thunder-ten-tronckh ; but I found I was 


all the time of ſcrvice, and, when it was over, ſent 
t me know he wanted to ſpeak with me about ſome 
ate buſineſs. I was conducted to his palace, where 1 
him all my ſtory : he repreſented to me how much it 
beneath a perſon of my birth, to belong to a cir- 
ciſed Iſraelite. He cauſed a propoſal to be made 
on Iſſachar, that he ſhould reſi n me to his lordſhip. 
| Hachar, being the court banker, and a man of 
It, was not eaſy to be pr.vatſed upon. His lordſhip 
ptened him with an Auto-da-fe; in ſhort my Jew 
frightened into a compoſition, and it was agreed 
veen them, that the houſe and myſelf ſhould be- 
to both in common; that the Jew thouk{ have 
day, Wedneſday, and the Sabbath to himſelf ; and 
inquiſitor the other four days of the weck. This 
ment has fubſiſted almoſt ſix months; but not with- 
ſeveral conteſts, whether the ſpace from Saturday 
Co ono las night 


pnately fond of women. This Jew thewed me 


LY For my part, I have hitherto withſtood them both, 4 


night to Sunday morning belonged to the old or new |: 


FY 


truly I believe this is the very reaſon why they are b. 
J. n. 

At length, to turn aſide the ſcourge of earthquak 
and to intimidate Don Iſſachar, my lord inquiſitor u 
pleaſed to celebrate an Auto-da-fe. He did me the 4 
nour to invite me to the ceremony. I had a very golf 
ſeat; and refreſhments of all kinds were offered the 
dies between maſs and the execution. I was dreadful 
| ſhocked at the burning the two Jews, and the hon 
Biſcayner, who married his god-mother ; but how gre 
was my ſurpriſe, my conſternation, and concern, wh 
I beheld a figure fo like Pangloſs, dreſſed in a fan- 
nito and mitre! I rubbed my eyes, I looked at him: 
tentively. I ſaw him hanged, and I fainted aa 
| ſcarce had I recovered my ſenſes, when I beheld 5 
ſtark-naked; this was the height of horror, grief, af 
deſpair, I muſt confeſs to you for a truth, that yo 
Min is far whiter and more blooming, than that 
the Bulgarian captain. This ſpectacle worked me ! 
to a pitch pf diſtraction. I ſcreamed out, and wou 
have faid, hold barbarians! but my voice failed m. 
and indeed my cries would have ſignified nothing. 4 
ter you had been ſeverely whipped, how is it pofſibl? 


faid I to myſelf, that the lovely Candid and the f - 
Pangloſs ſhould be at Liſbon, the one to receive 
hundred laſhes, and the other to be hanged by the «MF «c 
der of my lord inquiſitor, of whom I am fo great MF |} 
favourite? Pangloſs deceived me moſt cruelly, Kt 
faying that every thing is fitteſt and beſt. ; 
Thus agitated and perplexed, now diſtracted a: WM : 
| loſt, now half dead with grief, I revolved in my mi 


the murder of my father, mother, and brother, co 
| mitted before my eyes; the inſolence of the raſcal 
Bulgarian ſoldier ; the wound he gave me in the | © 1 
my ſervitude ; my being a cook wench to my Bulg 


rian captain; my ſubjection to the dirty Jew, and? 
_ cruel inquiſitor ; the hanging of Doctor Pangloſs; th4 
miſerere ſung while you was whipping, and partic! ] 
larly the kiſs I gave you behind the ſcreen, wa * ö 
3 —_ * 


I beheld you. I returned thanks to God for having 
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brought you to the place where I was, after fo many : 
trials. I charged the old woman, who attends me to 


and ſpeaking to you. But you muſt certainly be half- 
dead with hunger; I myſelf have a great inclination to 
eat, and fo let us fit down to ſupper. _ Fe 
Upon this the two lovers immediately placed them 
ſelves at table, and, after having ſupped, they return- 
ed to ſeat themſelves again on the magnificent fofa al- 
ready mentioned, where they were in amorous dalli- 
ance, when Signor Don Iſſachar, one of the maſters of 
the houſe, entered unexpeCtedly ; it was the ſabbath 


4 | day, and he came to enjoy his privilege, and fizh forth 


his paſſion at the feet of the fair Cunegund. OP 
ELERERERERKER ELELELER | 


What happened to Cunegund, Candid, the grand Inquis 
CCC 


HIS fame Iſſachar was the moſt choleric little 
| Hebrew, that had ever been in Iſrael, ſince the 
captivity of Babylon. What then, ſaid he, you Gali- 
lean B=h! the inquiſitor was not enough for thee, but 
this raſcal muſt come in for a ſhare with me? In utter-= 
ing theſe words, he drew out a long poinard, which he 
always carried about him, and never dreaming that his 
adverſary had any arms, he attacked him moſt furiouſly ; 
but our honeſt Weſtphalian had received a handſome 
ſword of the old woman with the ſuit of cloaths. Can- 
did draws his rapier, and though he was the moſt gen- 
tle ſweet-tempered young man breathing, he whips it 


into the Iſraelite, and laid him ſprawling on the floor 


at the fair Cunegund's feet. | . 

Holy Virgin! cried the, what will become of us? 

A man killed in my apartment! If the peace-officers 
| | | 8 come, 


bring you hither, as ſoon as was convenient. She has e 
punctually executed my orders, and I now enjoy the 
ine xpreſſible ſatisfaction of ſeeing you, hearing you. 


come, we are undone. Had not Pangloſs been hang. | 

ed, replied Candid, he would have given us moſt ex- 
cellent advice, in this emergency: for be was a profound 
_ philoſopher. But, ſince he is not here, let us conſult 
the old woman. She was very underſtanding, and was 
beginning to give her advice, when another door open- | 
ed on a fudden. It was now one o'clock in the morn- 
ing, and of courſe the beginning of Sunday, which, by 
agreement, fell to the lot of my lord inquiſitor. En- 
tering he diſcovers the flagellated Candid, with his 
drawn ſword in his hand, a dead body ſtretched upon 
the floor, Cunegund frightened out of her wits, and 

the old woman giving advice. FF 
At that very moment, a ſudden thought came into 
Candid's head. If this holy man, thought he, ſhould 
| call atliſtance, I ſhall moſt undoubtedly be conſigned to 
the flames, and miſs Cunegund may perhaps meet with © 
no better treatment: beſides, he was the cauſe of my 
being fo cruelly whipped ; he is my rival; and as I have 


now begun to dip my hands in blood, I will kill away, 


for there is no time to heſitate. This whole train of 
_ reaſoning was clear and inſtantaneous ; ſo that, with- 
out gong to the inquifitor to recover from his 
ſurprize, he ran him through the body, and laid him 
by the fide of the Jew. Good God! cries Cunegund, 
here's another fine piece of work! now there can be 
no mercy for us, we are excommunicated to all the devils 
in hell; our laſt hour is come. But how in the name 
of wonder could you, who are of ſo mild a temper, 
. diſpatch a Jew and an Inquiſitor in two minutes time? 
Beautiful miſs, anſwered Candid, when a man is in 
love, is jealous, and has been flogged by the inquiſition, 
he becomes loſt to all reflection. 55 
The old woman then put in her word; there are 
three Andaluſian horſes in the ſtable, ſaid ſhe, with as 
many bridles and ſaddles; let the brave Candid get them 
ready: madam has a parcel of moidores and jewels, let 
us mount W though I have only one buttock 
to ſit upon; let us ſet out for Cadiz; it is the fineſt 
weather in the world, and there is great pleaſure in 


travelling in the cool of the night. = 
| RE os Candid, 


) 8. 
Candid, without any farther heſitation, ſaddles the 
three horſes; and miſs Cunegund, the old woman, and 
he, ſet out, and travelled thirty miles without once 
bating. While they were making the beſt of their 
way, the Holy Brotherhood entered the houſe. My 
$M ord the inquiſitor is interred in a magnificent manner, 
and maſter Iſſachar's body is thrown upon a dunghill. 
Candid, Cunegund, and the old woman, had by 
this time reached the little town of Avyacena, in the 
widſt of the mountains of Sierra Morena, and were en= 
Neaged in the following converſation in an inn, where 


they had taken up their quarters. Fans 
S 020000000000009 
In what diftreſs Candid, Cunegund, and the old 


woman arrive at Cadiz; and of their embarka- 
tion. "a | Rs | | 0 


C7 HO could it be that hes robbed me of my moi- 
Y dores and jewels ? exclaimed miſs Cunegund, all 
bathed in tears. How ſhall we live? What ſhall we 
do? Where ſhall I find inquiſitors and Jews who can 
give me more? Alas! ſaid the old woman, I have a 
threwd ſuſpicion of a reverend father Cordelier, who 
lay laſt night in the ſame inn with us at Badajox ; God 
forbid I ſhould condemn any one wrongfully, but he 
came into our room twice, and he ſet off in .the morn- 
ing long before us. Alas! ſaid Candi, Pangloſs has 
often demonſtrated to me, that the goods of this world 


qual right to the enjoyment of them; but, according 
to theſe principles, the cordelier onzht to have left us 
enough to carry us to the end of our journey. Hive 
you nothing at all left, my dear miſs Cunegund ? Not 
a ſouſe, replied ſhe. What is to be done then, ſaid 
Candid. Sell one of the horſes, replied the old wo- 
man, I will. get behind muſs Cunegund, though I have 
r | only 


— 


an | K -- 
are common to all men, and that every one has an e- 
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only one buttock to ride on, and we ſhall reack Cadiz t | 


never fear. 


In the fame inn there was a Benedictine friar, who 


bought the horſe very cheap. | Candid, Cunegund, and I 5 
the old woman, aſter paſſing through Lucina, Chellas, 


and Letrixa, arrived at length at Cadiz. A fleet was 
then getting ready, and troops were aſſembling in 
order to reduce the reverend father Jeſuits of Paraguay, 
who were accuſed of having excited one of the Indian 
|  trihes in the neigl.bourhood of the town of the Holy 
 dacrament, to revolt againſt the kings of Spain and Por- Wl 


tugal. Candid, having been in the Bulgarian ſervice, Þ 


performed the military exerciſe of that nation before q 
the general of this little army with ſo intrepid anfair, 
and with fuch agility and expedition, that he gave him 


the command of a company of foot. Being now made 
a captain, he embarks with miſs Cunegund, the old 
_ woman, two valets, and the two A daluſian horſes, 


During their voyage they amuſed themſelves with 


many profound reaſonings on poor Pangloſs's philoſo- I 


which had belonged to the grand inquilivor of Portu- 


2 — * 5 
© 1 . 


phy. Wie are now going into another world, and ſure- i 


ly it muſt be there that every thing is beſt ; for T muſt 4 
confeſs that we have had ſome little rea ſon to complain of 


what paſſes in ours, both as to the phyſical and moral 
part. Though I have a fincere love for you, taid mil: 
Cunegund, yet I ſtill ſhudder at the reflection of what 


I have ſcen and experienced. All will be well, replied ] 
Candid, the ſea of this new world is already better 


than our Europcan ſeas; it is ſmoother, and the winds 
blow more regularly. God grant it, {aid Cunegund ; 
but I have met with ſuch terrible treatment in this, 


that I have almoſt loſt all hopes of a better. What 

murmuring and complaining is here indeed! cried the 
old woman: If you had ſuffered half what I have done, 
there might be ſome reaſon for it. Miſs Cunegund 3 


could ſcarce refrain laughing at the good old woman, 


and thought it droll enouzh to pretend to a greater j 
ſhare of n isſortunes than herfclf. Alzs! ny good dame, 
faid ihe, inlcfs you have been raviſhed by two Bulga- 

| rians, 3 
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rians, had received two deep wounds in your belly, had 
ſeen two of your own caſtles demoliſhed, had loft two 

fathers, and two mothers, and ſeen both of them bar- 
barouſly murdered before your eyes, and to ſum up all, 


| had two lovers whipped at an Auto-da-fe, I cannot fee 


how you could be more unfortunate than me. Add to 
this, though born a baroneſs, and bearing ſeventy-two 


quarterin gs, I have been reduced to be a cook-wench, 


Miſs, replied the old woman, you do not know my fa- 
nily as yet; but if I was to ſhew you my backſide, - 
you would not talk in this manner, but ſuſpend your 


judgment. This ſpeech raiſed a high curioſuy in Can- 
did and Cunegund ; and the old woman continued as 


follows. 


CHAP. M. 
The Hiſtory of the Old Waman. 


I Have not always been blear-eyed. My noſe did not 


1 always touch my chin, nor wasT always a ſervant. 
You muſt know that I am the daughter of pope Urban 

X, and of the princeſs of Paleſtrina. To the age of 

fourteen I was brought up in a caſtle, to which all the 


; caſtles of the German barons would not have been fit 


for ſtabling, and one of my robes would have bought 
half the province of Weſtphalia. I grew up, and im- 
proved in beauty, wit, and every graceful accompliſh- 
ment; and in the midſt of pleaſures, homage, and the 
_ higheſt expectations. I already began to inſpire the 
men with love. My breaſt began to take its right 
form, and ſuch a breaſt! white, firm, and formed like that 
of Venus of Medicis ; my eyebrows were as black as jet, 
and asfor my eyes, they darted flames and eclipſed the 
luſtre of the ſtars, as I was told by the poets of our 
part of the world. My maids, when they dreſſed and 


C 2 _undrefied _ 


* There never was a tenth pope of that name; ſo that this 
number is mentioned to avoid ſcandal. | 
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undrefſed me, uſed to fall into an ecſtacy in viewing me 
| betore and behind: and all men en to be in their 


the firit time, 
The nuptisb were prepared with ſurpriſing pomp and 


fingers into tha 
ſeldom adinit any thing but pipes to enter. I thought it 


places. 
1 was contracted to a n prince of Maſſa Cars- 
ra. Such a prince! as handſome as myſelf, ſweet-tem- 


pered, agreeable, witty, and in love with me over head 


and ears. I loved him too, as our ſex generally do for 


ith rapture, tranſport, and idolatry. 


magnifcence z the ceremony was attended with feaſts, 
caroutals and burlettas: all Italy compoſed ſonnets in 


my pra:{c, tho” not one of them was tolerable. I was 
en the point of reaching the ſummit of bliſs, when an 
ho had been miſtreſs to the prince 
my hutband, invited him to drink chocolate. 
than two hours after he returned from the viſit, he died 


old marchionets, v 


oi moſt terrible convulſions. But this is a mere trifle. 


My mother ciftracted to the higheſt degree, and yet leſs 
afflicted than me, determined to abſent herſelf for ſome 
time from ſo fatal a place. 
ellate in the neizhbour! 100d of Gai-ta, 
on board a galley, which was gilded like the high altar 


ve embarked 


of St. Peter's at Rome. In our paſſag e we were board- 


ed by a Sallce rover. Our 


their knees, laid down their arms, and begged the cor- 


air to give them abſolution in articuld mortis. 


The Moors preſently ſtripped us as bare as ever we 
were born. My mother, my maids of honour, and 
myicif, \ were ſerved ail in the fame manner. It is amaz- 
ing how qui k theſe gentry are at undreſſing people. 
But what tupriicd 
t part of our bodies, where we women 


a very ſtrange kind of ceremony; for thus we are gene- 
rally apt to judge of things when we have not ſeen the 


world. L afterwards fe rut that it was to diſcover if 


w/ had no di-;nonds concealed. This practice has been 
eſtabliſned ti ne wmemorial among thoſe civilized nati- 
ons that ferur the ſcas. 
Gus kni;hts of Malta, never fail to make this ſearch 


whenever 


In lets 


As ſhe had a very fine 


men detended themſelves . 
like true pope's ſoldi-rs ; they fluag themſelves upon 


me moſt was, that they thruſt their 


[ vas intorined that the religi- 
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whenever any Moors of either. ſex fall into their hands. 
It is a part of the law of nations, from which they 
never deviate. VP 5 
I need not tell you how great a hard{kip it was for 
4 young princeſs and her mother to be made ſlaves and 
carried to Morocco. You may exfily imagine what we 
ut have ſuffered on board a corſalr. My mother was 
full extremely handſome, our mais of honour, and e- 
en our common Waiting women, had more charms - 
than wer? to be ſound in all Africa, As to mylelf, I was 
enchanting 3 I was beauty itſelf, and then I had my vir- 
-inity. But, alas! I did not retain it long; this pre- 
cons flower, which was reſerved for the lovely prince 
»| Maſſa Carara, was cropt by the captain of the. 


- Aoorith veſſel, who was a hideous negro, and thought _ 


e vid me infinite honour. Indeed both the princeſs of 
Paleſtring and myſelf muit have had very ſtrong conſti tuti- 
ons to nndergo all the hardſhips and violences we ſuf- 
tercd till our arrival at Morocco. But J will not detain 
you any longer with ſuch common things; they are 
- hardly worth mennonme. EEE 7 
Upon our ariival at Morocco, we found that kingdom. 
bathed in blood. Fifty ſons of the emperor Muley 
| Iſhmael were each at the head of a party, This pro- 


duced fiſty civil wars“ of blacks againſt blacks, of 


tau nies againſt tawnics, and of mulattoes - againſt mu- 
lattoes. In ſhort,” the whole empire was one continued 
icene of carcaſes. ms = | "IDF 


No ſooner were we landed than a party of blacks, of 


à contrary faction to that of my captain, came to rob 
him of his booty. Next to the money and jewels we 
were the moſt valuable things he had. I was witneſs 
on this occaſion to ſuch a battle as you never beheld in 
your cold European climates. The northern nations 
have not that fermentation in their blood, nor that 
raging luſt for women that is ſo common in Africa. 
The natives of Europe feem to have their veins filled 
with milk only; but fire and vitriol circulate in thoſe of 
| . 1 the 


* If there were only fiſts competitors, one would have expected. 
ne more than f ve and twenty civil wars. | 


— 
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che ſciagura d'efſere ſenza coglioni ! 


the inhabitants of Mount Atlas and the neighbouring 
provinces. They tught with the fury of the lions, 
tigers, and ferpents of their country, to know who 
ſhould have us. A Moor ſeized my mother by the 
nght arm, while my coptain's heutenant held ker by the 
left; another Noor laid bold of her by the right leg, 


and one of our corfnirs held her by the other. In this 
Manner were almoſt every one of our women drazged 


etween tour t-kiiers. Aly captain kept me concealed 
behind him, and with his drawn f ymater cut down e- 
very one who oppoſed him; at length I faw all our 


Ielian women and my mother, manzled and torn in 
pieces by the moniters who contended for them. The 
captives, my companions, the Moors who took us, the 


ſolutcrs, the tailors, the blacks, the whites, the mulat- 


toes, and k:ifily, my captain hinſelf, were all ſlain, and 
Irenained alone expiring upon a heap of dead bodies. 
The like barbarous ſcenes were tra nſacted every day o- 
ver the whole country, which is an extent of three 
hundred leagues ; and yet they never miſſed the five 


ſtated times of prayer enjoined by their prophet Ma- 
homet. 8 „ „„ | 
I dif. ngaged myſelf with great difficulty from ſuch 


a heap of flaughtered bodics, and made a thift to crawl 
to a large ore nge tree that ſtood on the bank of a neigh- 


bouring rivulet, where I fell down exhauſted with fati- 


_ ene, and overwhelmed with horror, deſpair, and hun- 
ger. Ny tcales being overpowered, I fel} afle-p, or 


rather {c:ined to be in a trance. Thus I lay in a ftate of 


weakneſzs and ſenſibility, between life and death, when I 


felt my {of prefſeri by ſomething that moved up and 


down upon my body. This brought me to myſelf, I 


opened ny eyes, and ſaw a pretty fair faced man, who 
ſighed and muttered theſe words between his teeth, O 
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The Adventures of the old woman continued. 


$Tox1SHED and delighted to hear my native 
language, and no leſs ſurpriſed at the young mans 
cords, 1 told him that there were far greater misfor- 
tines in the world than what he complained of. And: 

to convince him of it, I gave him a thort hiſtory of the 
horrible diſaſters that had befallen me; and as foon as I 
had ſiniſlied, fell into a ſwoon again. He carried me in 
his arras to a neighbouring cottage, where he had me 
put to bed, procured me ſomething to eat, waited on 
me with the greateſt attention, conforted me, careſſed 
me, told me that he had never ſeen any thing fo per- 
fectly beautiful as myſelf, and that he had never fo- 
much regretted the loſs of what no one could reſtore to 
him. I was born at Naples, faid he, where the caßa- 
nize two or three thouſand children every year; feveral 
die of the operation; ſome acquire voices far beyond 
the moſt tuneful of your ladies; and others are ſent to 
govern ſtates and empires. I underwent this operation 
very happily; and was one of the ſingers in tae princeſs 
of Paleftrina's chapel. How, cried 1, in my mother's 

| Chapel! The princeſs of Paleſtrina, your mother, cried 
he, burſting into a flood of tears! is it poſſible you 
ſhould be the beautiful young princeſs whom I had the. 
care of bringing up till ſhe was fix years old, and who 
at that tender age promiſed to be as fair as I now behold 
you? I am the fame, replied I. My mother lies a- 
bout a hundred yards from hence, cut in pieces, and bu- 
ried under a heap of dead bodies. Ea args 


I then related to him all that had befallen me, and 
he in return acquainted me with all his adventures, and 
how he had been ſent to the court of the king of Mo- 
rocco, by a Chriſtian prince, to conclude a treaty with 
that monarch ; in conſequence of which he was to be 
furniſhed with military ftores, and ihips to enable him to 
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2 have executed my commiſſion, faid the eunuch ; [ am 4 
going to take thipping at Ceuta, and I'll take you. a- 
long w ith me to Italy. Ma che 1 eſſere ſenza 1 


long a ſlave when the plague, which had made the tour 
redoubled fury. You have ſeen an earthquake; but 
woubd oa an earthquake was a trifle to it. It is very 


pope, only fiftcen years old, and who 1n lefs than three 


deen raviihed almott every day; had beheld her mother 


Algiers. I did not, however, die of it; but my eunuch, 
and the dey, and almoſt the whole feraglio of Algiers 


6 length became the property of an 15 of the janiſſaries, 
who, ſoon after I came into his poſſeſſion, was. ordered 


away to the defence of * then beſieged * the Ruſ- | 


for the thirſt of Jucre, ſhamefully patronize, and ſupply the bar- 
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deftroy the commerce of other 8 governments * 


caglioni 
1 ded him with tears of | joy, and, inſtead of tak- 


ing me with him to haly, he carried me to Algiers, and 
fold me to the dey of that province. I had not been 


of Africa, Alia, and Europe, broke out at Algiers with 


tell me, Miſs, had you ever the plague? Never, ankwer- 
ed the young baroneſs. 


If vou ever had, continued the old. woman, you 


common in Africa; I was ſeized with it. Figure to 


yourſelt the diſtreſſed firuation of the daughter of a 
months had felt the mileries of poverty and ſlavery ; had 


cut into four quarters; had experienced the ſcourges of 
famine and war; and was now dying of the plazue at 


were ſwept off. 

As ſoon as the firſt fey of this dreadful peſtilence 
was over, a fale was inade of the dey's ſlaves. I was 
purchaſed by a merchant who carried me to Tunis. 
This man fold me to another merchant, who fold me 


again to another at Tripoli ; from Tripoli I was fold to 


Alexandria, ' from Alexandria to Smyrna, and from 
Smyrna to Conftantinople. After many changes, I at 


hans. 
The 
* This is too Juſt a | reproach upon thoſe Chriſtian powers, wha, 


barians of Africa with the means of gratifying their rapacity, and 
of exerciſing crueſties which are à diſgrace to human nature. 


The aga, being very fond of women, took his whole 


ſeraglio with him, and lodged us in a ſmall fort with _ 


| two black eunuchs and twenty foldiers for our guard. 
Our army made a great ſlauzhter among | the Rutiians 2 
but they ſoon returned us the compliment. Aſoph was 
taken by-ſtorm, and the enemy ſpared neither age, ſex, _ 
nor condition, but put all to the ſword, and laid the 
city in aſhes. Our little fort alone held out; they re- 
ſolved to reduce us by famine. The twenty janiffaries, 
who were left to defend it, had bound theinſelves by 
an oath never to ſurrender the place. Being reduced to 
the cxtremity of famine, they found themſelves obliged - 
to kill our two eunuchs, and eat them rather than vio- 


late their oath. But this horrible repaſt ſoon failing 


them, they next determined to ſupport the remains of 
life by devouring the women. . 
We had a very pious and humane iman, who made 
them a moſt excellent ſermon on this occaſion, exhort- 
ing them not to kill us all at once; Only cut off one 


of the buttocks of each of thoſe ladies, ſaid he, and 


you'll fare extremely well; if you are ſtill under the 
neceſſity of having recourſe to the fame expedlient again, 

you will find the like ſupply a few days hence. Heaven 
will approve of fo charitable an action, and work your 

deliverance.” 5 | %% 8 
By the force of this eloquence he eaſily perſuaded 
them, and all underwent the operation. The iman 
applied the fame balſam as they do to children af- 

ter circumciſion. We were all ready to give up the 

chat.” 2 oe ro 
The janiſſaries had ſcarcely time to finiſh the repaſt 
with which we had ſupplied them, when the Ruftians 
attacked the place by means of flat-bottomed boars, 
and not a ſingle janiſſary eſcaped. The Ruſſians paid no 
regard to the condition we were 12; but as there are 
French ſurgeons in all parts of the world, a ſkilful ope- 


rator took us under his care, and made a cure of us; 
and I ſhall never forget, while Ilive, that as ſoon as my 

wounds were perfectly heiled he made me certain pro- 
poſals. In general, he deſired us all to have à good 
heart, aſſuring us that = like had happened in many 


—— lieges 2 
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| ſieges; and that it was perfectly | agreeable to the laws 


a was. 


As ſoon as my companions were in a condition to 


walk, they were fent to Moſcow. As for me, I fell to 
the lot of a boyard, who put me to work in his garden, 


and gave me twenty laſhes a day. But this nobleman ®Þ% 
having in about two years afterwards been broke a- 
live upon the wheel, with about thirty others, for ſome | 
court intrigues, I took advantage of the event and made 


my eſcape. I travelled over great part of Ruſſa. 1 


was a long time an inn-keeper's ſervant at Riga, then 
at Roſtock, Wiſmar, Leipſick, Caſſel, Utrecht, Ley- #3 
den, the Hague and Rotterdam: I have grown old in 
miſery and diſgrace, living with only one buttock, and 
in the perpetual remembrance that I was a pope's 
daughter. 1 have been an hundred times upon the 
point of killing myſelf, but ſtill was fond of life. This 
ridiculous weakneſs is, perhaps, one of the dangerous 
principles implanted in our nature. For what can be 


more abſurd than to perſiſt in carrying a burthen of 
which we with to be eaſed? to deteſt, and yet to ſtrive 


to preſerye our exiſtence? In a word to careſs the fer- 
pent that devours us, and hug him clofe to our boſoms Þ 
till he has knawed into our hearts? SI 3 


In the different countries which it has been my fate 


to traverſe, and the many inns where I have been a ſer- 
vant, I have obſerved a prodigious number of people 
who held their exiſtence in abhorrence, and yet I never 


knew more than twelve who voluntarily put an end to 
their miſery; namely, three negroes, four Engliſh- 


men , as many Genoeſe, and a German E nam- 


ed Robek. My laſt place was with the Jew, Don Iſſa- 


char, who placed me near your perſon, my fair lady ; 
to whoſe fortunes I have attached myſelf, and have 
been more affected with your misfortunes than my own. 
I I ſhould never have even mentioned the latter to you, 


bad 


* The company with which our author joins the Engliſh ſui- 
cides is a keen ſtroke of ſatire upon this nation—Perhaps by the _ 
greater number of the Engliſh, he meant to ſhew that ſuicide was 
oftener the effe& of whim aad caprice, than owing to a ſenſe of in- 
ſupport able miſery, | . 


nm iy 
. had you not a little piqued me on the head of ſufferings 3 


ad if it was not cuſtomary to tell ſtories on board a 


ſhip, in order to paſs away the time. In ſhort, my 
dear Miſs, I have a great deal of knowledge and expe- 
rience in the world, therefore take my advice; divert 
yourſelf, and prevail upon each paſſenger to tell his 
ſtory, and if there is one of them all that has not curſed 
his exiſtence many times, and faid to himſelf over and 
over again; that he was the moſt wretched of mortals, _ 
| give you leave to throw me head- foremoſt into the 
ſea. 9 e e | 
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Hino Candid as obliged to leave the fair Cunegund 


and the old woman. 


THE fair Cunegund, being thus made acquainted 
with the hiſtory of old the woman's life and ad- 
ventures, paid her all the reſpect and civility due to a 
per ſon of her rank and merit. She very readily came 


gers to relate their adventures in their turns, and was 
at length, as well as Candid, compelled to acknowledge 
that the old woman was in the rigit. It is a thouſand 
pities, ſaid Candid, that the ſage Pangloſs ſhould have 
been hanged contrary to the cuſtom of an Auto-da-fe, 
for he would have read us a moſt admirable lecture on 
the moral and phyſical evil which overſpread the earth 
and fea ; and I think I ſhould have courage enough to 
preſume to offer (with all due reſpect) ſome few objec- 
tions. . 1 | e RL pews, 
While every one was reciting his adventures, the 
ſhip continued her way, and at length arrived at Buenos 
Ayres, where Cunegund, Captain Candid, and the old 
woman, landed and went to wait upon the governor 
Don Fernando d'Ibaraa, y Fizueora, y Maſcarenes, y 
Lambourdos, y Souza. This nobleman carried himſeif 
with a haughtineſs ſuitable to a perſon who bore ſo 
| many 


into her propotal of engaging every one of the paſſen- J 


| ed in his eyes a paragon of beauty. The firſt thing he Matte 
did was to aſk her if ſhe was not the Captain's wife. | 
The air with which he made this demand alarmed Can- vith 
did, who did not dare to fay he was married to her, be- miss 
cauſe indeed he was not; neither durſt he fay ſhe was did 


he wis ready to give: her his hand in the face of the 
church, or otherwiſe, as ſhould appear moſt agreeable 
to a youns lady of her prodigious beauty. Cune zund 


| Miſs, you have ſcventy-two quarterings in your arms, 
With: it is your own fault if you are not wife to one of 


_ ceeding fine muſtachio. What buſineſs have you to 


quiſitor have both taſted of your favours. People take 
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many names. He ſpoke with the moſt noble diſdain WM agvant 


to every one, carried his noſe fo high, ſtrained his voice W your | 
to ſuch a pitch, aſſumed ſo imperious an air, and ſtalk- my ha 
ed with ſo much loftineſs and pride, that every one une o 
who had the honour of converſing with him were vio- man v 


lently tempted to baſtinade his excellency. He was im- old 2! 
moderately fond of women, and mils Cunegund appear- the hi 


his ſiſter, becauſe ſhe was not: and tho? a lye of this — {ame 


nature proved of great ſervice to one of the antients, WM jews 
and might poſſibly be uſeful to ſome of the moderns, the 
yet the purity of his heart would not permit him to Wil b<tc 
violate the truth. Miſs Cunenund, replicd he, is to do WM the! 


me the honour to marry me, and we humbly beſeech Wi tak 
your excellency to condeſcend to grace the men 
with your preſence. 


Don Fernando dIbaraa, y Figueora, y  Maſcarenes, 9 
y Lambourdos, y Souza, twirling his muſtachio, and 
putting on a farcaſtic ſmile, ordered captain Candid to 
go and review his company. The gentle Candid obey- 
ed, and the governor was left with miſs Cunegund. He 
made her a ftrong declaration of love, proteſting that 


deſired leave to retire a quarter of an hour to con- 
falt the old woman, and determine how ſhe jhould pro- 


ceed. 
The old woman gave her the following counſel, 
it is true, but you have not a penny to bleſs yourſelf : 


the greateſt noblemen in South-Amenica, with an ex- 


pride yourſelf upon an unſhaken conſtancy ? You have 
been raviſhed by a Bulgarian ſoldier ; a Jew and an in- 


advantage 
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advantage of misfortunes. I muſt confeſs were I in 
your place, I ſhould, without the leaſt ſcruple, give 
my hand to the governor, and thereby make the for- 
tune of the brave captain Candid, While the old wo- 
man was thus haranguing, with all the prudence that 
old age and experience furniſh, a . ſmall bark entered 
the harbour, in which was an alcayde and his alguazils. 
Matters had fallen out as follows : 5 0 
The old woman rightly gueſſed that the cordelier 
with the long ſleeves was the perſon who had taken 


miſs Cunegund's money and jewels, while they and Cann 
did were at Badajox, in their flight from Liſbon. This 


fame friar attempted to ſell ſome of the diamonds to a 


jeweller, who preſently knew them to have belonged to : 


the grand inquiſitor, and ſtopped them. The cordelier, 
before he was hanged, acknowledged that he had ſtolen 
them, and deſcribed the perſons, and the road they had 
taken. The flight of Cunegund and Candid was alrea- 
dy the town-talk. They ſent in purſuit of them to 
Cadiz; and the veſſel which had been ſent to make the 


greater diſpatch, had now reached the port of Buenos : 


Ayres. A report was ſpread that an alcayde was going 
to land, and that he was in purſuit of the murderers of 
my lord the inquiſitor. The fage old woman immedi- 
ately ſaw what was to be done. You cannot run a- 
way, faid ſhe to Cunegund ; but you have nothing to 
fear; it was not you who killed my lord inquiſitor : be- 


ſides, as the governor is in love with you, he will not 


ſuffer you to be ill treated; therefore don't ſtir. Then 
hurrying away to Candid, Be gone, ſaid ſhe, from hence 


this inftant, or you will be burnt alive. Candid found 


there was no time to be loſt; but how could he part 
from Cunegund, and whither muſt he fly for ſhelter? | 


CHAP. 
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CHAP, XV. 


| The reception Candid and Cacambe mee with among the 
yp had brought with him from Cadiz 


| ſuch a footman as one often meets with on the 
coaſts of Spain and in the colonies. He was the fourth 
* of a Spaniard, of a mungrel breed, and born in 
"ucuman; He had ſucceſſively gone through the pro- 
feſſion of a ſinging boy, ſexton, failor, monk, pedlar, 
| ſoldier and laquay. His name was Cacambo ; he had a 
great affeQtion for his maſter, becauſe his matter was a 
mighty good man. He immediately faddled the two 7 
Andaluſian horſes. Come, my good maſter, let us fol- 


low the old woman's advice, and make all the haſte we 


can from this place without ſtaying to look behind us. 
_ Candid burſt into a flood of tears: O, my dear Cune- 2? 
gund, muſt I then be compelled to quit you juſt as the 
governor was going to honour us with his preſence at . 
our wedding! Cunegun:, fo long loft and found again, 
what will now become of you? Lord! ſaid Cacambo, 
ſhe muſt do as well as the can, women are nzver at a 
loſs. God takes care of them, and fo let us make the 
beſt of our way. But whither would'ſt thou carry me? 
where can we go? what can we do without Cunegund, 
_ cried the diſconſolate Candid. By St. James of Com- 
poſtella faid Cacambo, you was going to fizht againſt 
the Jeſuits of Paraguay; now let us een go and fight Þ 
for them; I know the road perfectly well; Ill conduct 
you to their kingdom; they will be delighted with a 
captain that underſtands the Bulgarian exerciſe ; you 
will certainly make a prodigious fortune. If we cannot 
find our account in this world, we may in another. It 
is a great pleaſure to fee new objects and perform new 
exploits. e | e 
Then you have been in Paraguay? ſaid Candid. Ay, 
marry, have I, replied Cacambo; I was a ſcout in the 
—— eee ee college 
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Mollegeof the Aſſumption, and am as well acquainted with 
ie new government of Los Padres, as I am with the 
D:cets of Cadiz. Oh it is an admirable government 
Wat is moſt certain! The kingdom is at preſent up- 
ards of three hundred 4 in diameter, and divided 
to thirty provinces; the fathers are there maſters of 
Nery of thing, and the people have no money at all; 
nis you muſt allow is the maſter- piece of juſtice “ and 
eaſon. For my part, I ſee nothing ſo divine as the 
ood fathers, who wage war in this part of the world 
gainſt the troops of Spain and Portugal, at the ſame 
ine that they hear the confeſſions of thoſe very princes 
Europe; who kill Spaniards in America, and fend 
hem to heaven at Madrid. This pleaſes me exceeding- 
. but let us puſh forward; you are going to fee the 
a ppieſt and moſt fortunate of all mortals. How 
harmed will thoſe fathers be to hear that a captain who 
nderſtands the Bulgarian exerciſe is coming amonegtt 
hem. . 0 %%%; 
As ſoon as they reached the firſt barrier, Cacambo 
alled to the advance- guard, and told them that a cap- 
ain wanted to ſpeak to my lord the general. Notice 
vas given to the main- guard, and immediately a Para- 
guayan officer ran to throw himſelf at the feet of the 
ommandant to impart this news to him. Candid and 
-acambo were immediately diſarmed, and their two 
Andaluſian horſes were ſeized. The two ſtrangers are 
now conducted between two files of muſqueteers, the 
commandant was at the further end with a three-cor- _ 
Nnered cap on his head, his gown tucked up, a ſword by 
his fide, and half a pike in his hand; he made a fign, 
Hand inftantly four and twenty ſoldiers drew up round the 
new comers. A ſerjeant told them that they muſt 
wait, the commandant could not ſpeak to them; and 
that the reverend father provincial did not ſuffer any 
Spaniard to open his mouth but in his preſence, or to 
ſtay above three hours in the province. And where is 
8 7 1 nn 


* Our author is more ſatirical than juſt to this inſtitution, 
Which, according to the beſt accounts we have received, is the moſt. 
periect commonwealth that ever exiſted, ieee 


bceaſts ſome oats to eat cloſe by the arbour, keeping a a 
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the reverend father provincial ? ſaid Cacambo. He | j 
| juſt come from maks, and is at the parade, replied 
ler jeant, and in about three hours time you may poili!)/;f 
- have the honour to kils his fpurs. But, faid Cacau 
the captain, who, as well as myſclf, is periſhing wil 
hunger, is no Spaniard, but a German; therefore, pray 
might we not be permitted to break our faſt till we. carl 


ia, a 
der- 
ON 
e y 
fe v 
arns 
you! 


be introduced to his reverence? = 
The ſerjeant immediately went and acquainted cb Wi 
commandant with what he heard. God be praiſc;, Tun 
ſaid the reverend commandant, ſince he is a German; 1 an. 
will hear what he has to fay ; let him be brought to 3 
my arbour. Immediately they conducted Candid to 2 Par: 
beautiful pavilion adorned with a colonade of grecz ay 
_ marble, ſpotted with yellow, and with an intertextur:$ * 
of vines, which ſexved as a kind of cage for parrots, 1 * | 
humming birds, fffvirds, Guinea hens, and all other " 
curious kinds of birds. An excellent breakfaſt was . 
provided in veſſels of gold; and while the Paraguayan ©. 
were eating coarſe Indian corn, out of wooden dithe: _" 
in the open air, and expoſed to the burning heat of the " 1 
ſun, the reverend father commandant retired to hs] 4 _ 
cool arbour: 1 95 
He was a very ui young man, roind- faced, | i 8 
flair, and freth- coloured, his eye-brows were finely arch-Y 8 
ed, he had a piercing cye, the tips of his ears were red, 0 
his lips vermillion, and he had a bold and commandinz 4 * 
air; but ſuch a boldneſs as neither reſembled that of 28 "8 

| Spaniard nor of a Jeſuit. He ordered Candid and Cacambo WM 

to have their arms reſtored to them, tozether with 

their two Andaluſian horſes. Cacambo gave the poor = < 


ſtrict eye upon them all the while for fear of ſurpriſe. 
Candid having kiſſed the hem of the commandant's 
whe, they ſat down to table. It ſeems you are a Ger- 
man, ſays the Jeſuit to him in that language? Yes, re- 
verend father, anſwered Candid. As they pronounced 
theſe words, they looked at each other with great I 1 
amazement, and with an emotion that neither could 
conceal. From what part of Germany do you come, 3 


laid the Jeſuit? From the — province of Weſtphs- J 
: -- ths, 4 
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ia, anſwered Candid: I was born in the caſtle of Thun- 
Jer-ten-tronckh. Oh heavens! is it poſſible, ſaid the 
'onunandant ? What a miracle! cried Candid. Can it 
e you, ſaid the commandant ! On this they both retired 
few ſteps backwards, then rei1irning into each other's 
arms, embraced, and let fall a {hower of tears. Is it 
you then, reverend father? You are the brother of the 
fair Miſs Cunegund? you that was flain by the Bulga- 

rians! you the baron's fon! you 1 Jeſuit in Paraguay! 
| muſt confeſs this is a ſtrange world we live in. 0 

WP:inzloſs! Pangloſs! Pangloſs! what joy would this 
bave iven you if you had not been hanged? 
The commandant diſmiſſed the negro ſlaves, and the 
Paraguayans who preſented them with liquor in cryſtal | 
goblets. He returned thanks to God and St. Ignatius 
a thouſand times; he claſped Candid in his arms, and 
both their faces were bathed ingtears. You will be 
more ſurpriſed, more affected, more tranſported, faid 
Candid, when I tell you that Miſs Cunegund your 
filter, whoſe belly was ſuppoſed to have been ript open, 
is in perfect health. Where? In your neighbourhood = 
with the goverror of Buenos Ayres ; and I myſelf was 
going to fight againſt you. Every word they uttered, 
during this long converſation, was productive of ſome new 
MT matter of aſtoniſhment. Their fouls fluttered on their 
tongues, liſtened in their ears, and ſparkled in their 
eyes. Like true Germans they continued a long while 
at table, waiting for the reverend father; and the com- 
mandant ſpoke to his dear Candid as follows: N 


| CHAF. I. © 
Hoe Candid killed the brother of his dear Cunegund. 
\ FEVER while I live ſhall I loſe the remem- 


brance of that horrible day on which I faw 


my father and brother barbarouſly butchered before my 
eyes, and my ſiſter raviſhed, When the Bulgari- 


. or: N 

ans retired we ſearched in vain for my dear ſiſter. She 
was no where to be found; but the bodies of my fa- 
ther, mother, and myſelf, with two ſervant maids and 
three little boys, all of whom had been murdered by 
the remorſeleſs enemy, wete thrown into a cart to be 
buried in a chapel belonging to the Jeſuits, within 
two leagues of out family-ſeat. A Jeſuit ſprinkled us 
with ſome holy water, which was confounded falt, and 
a few drops of it went into my eyes ; the father per- 
ceiving that my eyelids ſtirred a little: he put his hand 
upon my breaſt, and felt my heart beat; upon which 


weeks | was perfectly recovered. You know, my dear 
Candid, I was very handſome; I became ſtill more fo, 
and the reverend father Crouſt, ſuperior of that houſe, 
took a great fancy to me; he gave me the habit of the 
order, and fome years afterwards I was ſent to Rome. 
Our . ſtood in need of new levies of young Ger- 
man 


other nations, as being more obedient to command, 


per perſon to work in that 2 J ſet out in 
company with a Polander and a Tyroleſe. Upon my 
arrival, I was honoured with a ſubdeaconſfiip and a lieu- 


give a warm reception to the king of Spain's troops; 
I can aſſure you they will be well excommunicated and 
beaten. Providence has fent you hither to aſſiſt us. But is 
i true that my dear ſiſter Cunegund is in the neighbour- 
hood with the governor of Buenos Ayres? Candid ſwore 
that nothing could be more true: and the tears began 
again to trinkle down their cheeks. . 7 

The baron knew no end of embracing Cnndid : he 
called him his brother, his deliyerer. Perhaps, faid he, 
my dear Candid, we ſhall be fortunate ny = to enter 
the town ſword in hand, and recover my fiſter Cune- 
gund. Ah! that would crown my wiſhes, replied 


* This is an oblique ſhaft levelled at that infamons paſſion, 
which is ſuppoſed to prevail in this- ſociety, a ge 


he gave me proper aſſiitance, and at the end of three 


eſuits “. The ſovereigns of Paraguay admit of | 
as few Spaniſh Jeſuits as poſlible ; they prefer thoſe of 


The reverend father general looked upon me as a pro- | 


tenancy. Now I am a colonel and a prieſt. We ſhall 


REL Fx ac; + 
lid; for I intended to marry her; and I hope I ſhall 
be able to effect it. Inſolent fellow! replied the 
on. You! you have the impudence to marry my 
„who bears ſeventy-two quarterings! really I think 
have an inſufferable degree of affurance, to dare fo 
h as to mention ſuch an audacious defign to me. 
did, thunder-ſtruck at the oddneſs of this ſpeech, 
ered, Reverend father, all the quarterings in the 
d are of no ſignification. I have delivered your 
r from a Jew and an inquiſitor; the is under many 
joations to me, and jhe is refolved to give me her 
My maſter Pangloſs always told me that man- 
are by nature equal. Therefore you may depend 
pn it, that I will marry your fiſter. We ſhall ſee 
t, villain! ſaid the Jeſuit baron of Thunder-ten- 
ackh, and ftruck him acroſs the face with the flat 
> of his ſword. Candid, in an inftant, draws his ra- 
r, and plunges it up to the hilt in the Jeſuit's body; 
t, in pulling it out reeking hot, he burſt into tears, 
bod God! cried he, I have killed my old maſter, my 
2nd, my brother-in-law ; I am the beſt man in the 
rid and yet I have already killed three men; and 
theſe three two were priefts. YE 


arbour, inſtantly ran up. Nothing remains, faid 
Ws maſter, but to ſell our lives as dear as poſſible; they 
il undoubtedly look into the arbour; we muſt die 
ord in hand. Cacambo, who had ſeen many of theſe 
nd of adventures, was not diſcouraged ; he ftript the 
ron of his Jeſuit's habit, and put it upon Candid, then 
en gave him the dead man's three cornered cap, and 
d made him mount on horſe-back. All this was done 
quick as thought. Gallop, maſter ; gallop, cried 
acambo; every body will take you for a Jeſuit going 
give orders; and we ſhall have paſſed the frontiers 
fore they will be able to overtake us. He flew as he 
oke theſe words, crying out aloud in Spaniſh, Make 
7 ; make way for the reverend father colonel, 


CHAP. 


Cacambo, who was ſtanding ſentry near the door of 
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: In hat happened to our two wrevellers with two fir 
duo monkeys, and the ſavages, called Oreillons. 


4 C ANDID and his valet had already paſſed 1 
AA frontiers before it was known that the Gerne 
Jeſuit was dead. The wary Cacambo had taken cat 
to fill his wallet with bread, chocolate, ſome ham, fon 
fruit, and a few bottles of wine. They penetrate 
with their Andaluſian horſes into a ſtrange county 
where they could diſcover no beaten path. At lenzi! 
à beautiful meadow interſected with purling rills open: 
to their view. Cacambo propoſed to his maſter to tak 
ſome nouriſhment, and he ſet him an example. Ha 
can you aſk me to feaſt upon ham, when 1 have kil 
ed the baron's ſon, and am doomed never more to ſee th 
beautiful Cunegund? what will it avail me to prolon 
a wretched life that might be ſpent far from her in re 
morſe and deſpair? and then, and then what will tht 
journal of Trevoux fay *? _ . 
While he was making theſe reſſections, he ſlill cor 
 tinued eating. The ſun was now on the point of ſet 
ing, when the ears of our two wanderers were aſſailel 
with cries which ſeemed to be uttered by a femal9 
voice. They could not tell whether theſe were cries 0 
grief or joy: however, they inſtantly ftarted up, ful 
of that inquietude and apprehenſion which a ſtrang 
place naturally inſpires. The cries proceeded from two 
young women who were tripping ſtark naked along the 
mead, while two monkeys followed cloſe at their heels 
biting their buttocks. Candid was touched with com- 
paſſion; he had learned to ſhoot while he was among 
the Bulgarians, and he would hit a filbert in a — 
| | | „„ without 


*A periodical Critique on the works of the learned, executed 
by Jeſuits, 2 de 
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two monkeys lifeleſs on the ground. God be praiſ- 


ds by ſaving the lives of theſe two diſtreſſed dam- 


n 
run py to give them, may procure us great advantage 
ci his country. * Gn 
fon e was about to continue when he felt himſelf ſtruck 
rate 


chleſs at — the two girls embracing the dead 
lies of the monkeys in the tendereſt manner, bathing 


un bo, 1 ſhould not have expected to fee ſuch a prodi- 
Hou vos ſhare of good nature. Maſter, maſter, replied the 
Wo wing valet, you have made a precious piece of work 
e it; do you know that you have killed the lovers of 
loſe two ladies! Their lovers! Cacambo? you are jeſt- 


aile n eas I am the fourth part of a Spaniard? Alas! re- 

nal ed Candid, I remember to have heard my maſter Pan- 

s oss fay, that fuch accidents as theſe frequently came 
fu paſs in former times, and that theſe commixtures 


at many of the antients had ſeen ſuch monſters: but 
ooked upon the whole as fabulous. Now you are 


„out touching a leaf. Accordingly he takes up his 
ble barrel Spaniſh fiuſil, pulls the trigger, and lays 


my dear Cacambo, I have reſcued two girls from 
joft perilous ſiuation: if I have committed a fin in 
ing an inquifitor and a Jeſuit, I made ample a- 


Who knows but they may be young ladies of a 
d family, and that this aſſiſtance, I have been ſo 


ir wounds with their tears, and rending the air with 
moſt doleful lamentations. Really, ſaid he to Ca- 


! it cannot be! I can never believe it. Dear fir, 
lied Cacambo, you are ſurpriſed at every thing; 
by ſhould you think it ſo ftrange that there thould be 
ountry where monkeys infinuate themſelves into the 
dd graces of the ladies; they are the fourth part of a 


2 produQive of centaurs, fauns, and fatyrs; and 


nyinced, faid Cacambo, that it is very true, and you 


m- what uſe is made of thoſe creatures by perſons 
onze at have not had a proper education: all I am afraid 
dge K that theſe ſame ladies will play us ſome ugly 
Tolls K. Y | | 


Theſe judicious reflections operated. ſo far on Candid 
to make him quit the meadow, and ftrike into a 


icket. There he and Cacambo ſupped, and, after 
e 


— 


They faw themſelves ſurrounded by fifty naked Oreill 


this praQticed all over the world; and if we do not i 
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heartily curſing the grand inquiſitor, the governo: 
Buenos —_— 413 they fell — on 
ground. When they awoke, they were ſurpriſed 
ind that they could not move; the reaſon was, 1| 
the Oreillons who inhabit that country, and to whom! 
ladies had given information of theſe two ſtrangers, | 

bound them with cords made of the bark of tr; 


el 


armed with bows and arrows, clubs, and hatchet 
flint; ſome were making a fire under a large cauldro 
and others were preparing ſpits, crying out one and 
A Jeſuit! a Jeſuit! we ſhall be revenged; we f 
| have excellent chear ; let us eat this Jeſuit ; let us; 
I told you maſter, cried Cacambo, mournfully, th 
theſe two wenches would play us ſome ſcurvy trid 
Candid ſeeing the cauldron and the ſpits, cried out, 
ſuppoſe they are either going to boil or roaſt us. Af 
what would Pangloſs ſay if he was to ſee how pure n 
ture is formed? Every thing is right: it may be {i 
but I muſt confeſs it is ſomething hard to be bereft | 
dear miſs Cunegund, and to be ſpitted like a rabbit 
theſe barbarous Oreillons. Cacambo, who never 
his preſence of mind in diſtreſs, faid to the diſconſolil 
Candid, Do not deſpair; I underſtand a little of tl 
jargon of theſe people; I will ſpeak to them. Aj 
pray do, faid Candid, and be ſure you make them {ci 
| ſible of the horrible barbarity of boiling and roaſtiſ 
human creatures, and how little of Chriſtianity there 
/// os 
Gentlemen, ſaid Cacambo, you think perhaps yc 
are going to feaſt upon a Jeſuit; if ſo, it is might 
well ; nothing can be more agreeable to juſtice thi 
thus to treat your enemies. Indeed the law of natu'i 
teaches us to kill our neighbour, and accordingly we fin 


——_— — uw aornWveHHSRST7 


dulge ourſelves in eating human fleſh, it is becauſe vt 
have much better fare; but for your parts, who have no 
ſuch reſources as we, it is certainly much better judz 
to feaſt upon your enemies than to throw their bodies 1 
the fowls of the air; and thus loſe all the fruits wr 

55 | | : victor) 
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i&ory. But ſurely, gentlemen, you would not chuſe 
o eat you friends. You imagine you are going to roaſt 
| Jeſuit, whereas my maſter is your friend, your de- 
Fender, and you are going to ſpit the very man who has 
deen deſtroying your enemies: as to myſelf, I am your 
your country man; this gentleman is my maſter, and ſo 
ar from being a Jeſuit, give me leave to tell you he 
has very lately killed one of that order, whoſe ſpoils he 
now wears, and which have probably occaſioned your 
miſtake. To convince you of the truth of what I fay, 
take the habit he has naw on, and carry it to the firſt 
barrier of the Jeſuits kingdom, and enquire whether 
my maſter did not kill one of their officers. There will 
be little or no time loſt by this, and you may ftill re- 
ſerve our bodies in your power to feaſt on, if ou 
ſhould find what we have told you to be falſe. - But, 
on the contrary, if you find it to be true, I am per- 
ſuaded you are too well acquainted with the principles 
of the laws of ſociety, humanity, and juſtice, not to 
uſe us courteouſly, and ſuffer us to depart unhurt. _ 
This ſpeech appeared very reaſonable to the Oreil- 
lons ; they deputed two of their people with all expe- 
dition to inquire into the truth of this affair, who ac- 
quitted themſelves of their commiſſion like men of ſenſe, 
and ſoon returned with good tidings for our diſtreſſed 
adventurers. Upon this, they were both looſed, and 
thoſe who were ſo lately going to roaſt and boil them, 
now ſhewed them all forts of civilities, offered them 
girls, gave them refreſhments, and reconducted them to 
the confines of their country, crying before them all the 
way in token of joy, He is no Jeſuit, he is no Jeſuit. 
Candid could not help admiring the cauſe of his de- 
liverance. What men! what manners! cried he. if 1 
had not fortunately run my ſword up to the hilt in the 
body of miſs Cunegund's brother, I thould have infalli- 
bly been eaten alive. But, after all, pure nature is an 
excellent thing; fince theſe people, inſtead of eating 
me ſhewed me a thouſand civilities, as ſoon as they 
knew I was not a Jeſuit. 19 „ 
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Candid and his al arrive in the country of El Do- F 


rado. What they ſaw there. 


HEN they got to the frontiers of the Oreil- | 
lons, You fee, ſaid Cacambo to Candid, this | 


hemiſphere | is not better than the other: een take my 


advice, and let us return to Europe by the ſhorteſt way 
poſſible. But how can we get back ? faid Candid ; and 
whither ſhall we go? To my own country? the 'Bul- N 
garians and the Abares are laying that waſte with fire 
and ſword; or ſhall we go to Portugal? there I ſhall be \ 
burnt; and if we abide here, we are every moment in 
danger of being ſpitted But how can I bring myſelf } 
to quit that part of the world where my dear miſs Cu- i 


| _ has her reſidence ? 


et us turn towards Cayenne, faid Cacambo ; ; there 
we ſhall meet with ſome Frenchmen; for you know 
thoſe * ramble all over the world ; perhaps they | 
will afliſt us, and God will look with pity on our di- | 


treſs. 


their proviſions were at an end. They ſubſiſted a Whole 
month upon wild fruit, till at length they came to a 


little river bordered with cocoa trees; the fight of 
which at once revived their droopingſpirits, and furniſhed 


nouriſhment for their enfeebled bodies. 
Cacambo, who was always giving as good advice as 


the old woman herſelf, ſaid to Candid, You ſee there is 


no holding out any longer; we have travelled enough 
on foot. I ſpy an empty canoe near the river fide; let 
us fill it with cocoa nuts, get into it, and go down with 
| the ſtream ; 3 a river always leads to ſome inhabired 
9 


wee tee keen ecke erer 


It was not ſo eaſy to get to Cayenne. They knew E 

pretty nearly whereabouts it lay; but the mountains, 
ivers, precipices, robbers, ſavages, were dreadful ob- 
ſtacles in the way. Their horſes died with fatigue, and 
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ace. If we do not meet with agreeable things, we 
hall at leaſt meet with ſomething new. Agreed, re- 
lied Candid; let us recommend ourſelves to provi- 
gence. ED, TN PETE, Hs . 
They rowed a few leagues down the river, the banks 
pf which were in ſome places covered with flowers; in 
others barren ; in ſome parts ſmooth and level, and in 
pthers ſteep and rugged. The ſtream widened as they 
went further on, till at length it paſſed under one of 
the frightful rocks, whoſe ſummits ſeemed to reach the 
louds. Here our two travellers had the courage to 
commit themſelves to the ſtream, which contracting in 


- SW 2picity. At the end of four and twenty hours they | 
1. WW w day-light again; but their canoe was da ſhed to 
re pieces againſt the rocks. They were obliged to creep 
de along, from rock to rock, for the ſpace of a league, 

in ill at length a ſpacious plain preſented itſelf to their 
ic aht. This place was bounded by a chain of inacceſ- 
- fible hills. The country appeared cultivated equallß 
| for pleaſure, and to produce the neceffaries of life. 
re he wile & dulce were here equally blended. The 
„ roads were covered, or rather adorned, with carriages 
y formed of 1 materials, in which were men and 

. vomen of a ſurpriſing beauty, drawn with great rapi- 
- dity by red ſheep of a very large fize; which far 
5 turpaſſed the fincſt courſers of Andaluſia, Tetuan, or 
„ Mecquinez. c a OL, 
3 Here is a country, however, ſaid Candid, preferable 

1 WHT Veliphalia. He and Cacambo landed near the firſt 


villige they faw, at the entrance of which they per- 
ceived ſome children covered with tattered garments of 
the richeſt brocade, playing at quoits. Our two inha- 
bitants of the other hemiſphere, .amuſed themſelves 
greatly with what they faw. The quoits were large 
4 round pieces, yellow, red, and green, which caſt a 
1 moft glorious luſtre. Our travellers picked fome of 
ST then np, and they proved to be gold, emeralds, rubies, 
tand diamonds; the leaſt of which would have been the 
: greateſt ornament to the ſuperb throne of the great 
| mozul, Without doubt, 3 Cabambo, thoſe children 


— — muſt 


this part, hurried them along with a dreadful noiſe and 


3% CANDID: or 
muſt be the king's ſons, that are playing at quoits. A. 


he was uttcring theſe words, the ſchool-maſter of} deli 
the village appeared, who came to call them to ſchool! WF roc 
There, taid Cancad, Is the preceptar of the royal la- 4 the 


mily. | 1 
— The little ragganuffins immediately quitted their di F 


went up fo the door, and keard thoſe within talking in 
the Peruvian language, which was his mother tongue; 
for every one knows that Cacambo was born in a vil- 
lage of Tucuman, where no other language is ſpoken. | 
I will be your interpreter here, faid het to Candid, let us | 
goin; this is an eating houſe. | 
Immeciately two waiters, and two front girls 3 
dreſſed in cloth of gold, and their hair braided with 
ribbancs of tiſſue, accoſt the ſtrangers; and invite them 
to fit down to the ordinary. Their dinner conſiſted of 
four diſhes of different ſoups, each garniſhed with two | 
young paroquets, a large diſh of bouille, that weighed | 
two hundred weight, two roaſted monkeys of a delicious | 
flayour, three dusche! humming birds in one dich, > ood 
| 1 


verſion, leaving the quoits on the ground with all their f 4 
other play-things. Candid gathers them up, runs to ons 
the ſchool-maliter, and, with a moſt reſpe&ful bow, pre- Wil anc 
ſents them to him, giving him to underſtand by ſigns, that WM mia 
their royal highneffes had forgot their gold and precious 
ſlones. The "\chool-maſter, with a ſmile, flung them Wl ca 
upon the ground, then examining Candid from head to en 
foot, with an air of admnation, he turned his vack and ga 
went on his way. d. 
Our travellers took care, Mme to eather up the I in 
gold, the rubies, and the emeralds. Where are we, ll 
_ cried Candid. The king's children in this country muſt . c 
buaave an excellent education, ſince they are taught to te 
ſew ſuch a contempt for gold and precious ſtones. 7 
Cacambo was as much ſurpriſed as his inafter. They a 
then drew near the firſt houſe in the village, which was 0 
built after the manner of an European Palace. There WM « 
| was a crowd of people about the door, and a itil WM 
greater number in the houſe. The ſound of the moft 1 1 
delightful inftruments of mukc were heard, and the not ll (1 
agreeable imell came from the kitchen. Cacambo Ml 

| 
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ſix hundred fly birds in another; ſome excellent ragouts, 
delicate tarts, and the whole ſcrved up in diſhes of 
rock-cryſtal. Several forts of liquors, extracted from 
the ſugar-cane, were handed about by the ſervants who 
attended. Ek as Eo FS 
Moſt of the company were chapmen and waggoners, 
all extremely polite, they aſked Cacambo a few queſti- 
ons, with the utmoſt diſcretion and circumſpeCtion 3 
and replied to his in a moſt obliging and fatisfaftory 
As ſoon as dinner was over, both Candid and Ca- 
cambo thought they thould pay handſomely for their 
entertainment, by laying down two of thoſe large 
gold pieces, which they had picked off the ground; 
but the landlord and landlady burſt into a fit of laugh- 
ing, and held their ſides for ſome time. When the fit 


was over: Gentlemen, ſaid the landlord, I plainly per- 2 


ceive you are ſtrangers, and ſuch we are not accuſtomed 


to ſee ; pardon us therefore for laughing when you of- 5 


fered us the common pebbles of our highways for pay- | 


ment of your reckoning. To be ſure, you have none 5 


of the coin of this kingdom; but there is no neceſſity 
of having any money at all to dine in this houſe. All 
the inns which are ettabliſhed for the conveniency of 
thoſe who carry on the trade of this nation, are main- 
tained by the government. You have found but very 
indifferent entertainment here, becauſe this is only a 
poor village ; but in almoſt every other of theſe public 
houſes you will meet with a reception worthy of perſons 
of your merit. Cacambo explained the whole of this 
ipeech of the landlord to Candid, who liſtened to it with 
the fame aſtoniſhment with which his friend communi- 
cated it. What fort of a country is this, faid the one to 
the other, that is unknown to all the world; and in 
which Nature has every where ſo different an appearance 
to what ſhe has in ours? Poſſibly this is that part of 
the globe where every thing is right, for there muſt 
—_— be ſome ſuch place. And, for all that maſter 
Pangloſs could fay, I often perceived that things went 
very ill in Weſtphalia. 5 8 5 
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ERXERELERELGERELELELER 
SE CHALNE 
What they ſaw in the country of EI Dorado. 


NAcams o vented all his curioſity upon his land- 
bord by a thouſand different queſtions : the honeſt 
man anſwered him thus. I am very ignorant, fir, but 
| Tam contented with my ignorance; however, we have in 
this neighbourhood an old man retired from court, who 
is the molt learned and communicative perſon in the 
whole kingdom. He then carried Cacambo to the old 
man; Can lid ated now only a ſecond character, and 
attended his valct. They entered a very plain houſe, 
for the door was nothing but filver, and the cieling was 
only of beaten gold, but wrought in fo elegant a taſte 
as to vie wich the richeft. The anti-chamber, indeed, 
was only incruſted with rubies and emeralds ; but the 
order in which every thing was diſpoſed, made amends 
for this great ſimplicity,” _ „„ 
The old man received the ſtrangers on his ſopha, 
which was ſtuffed with humming bird's feathers; and 
ordered his ſ-rvants to preſent them with liquors in 
golden goblets, after which he ſatisfied their curioſity in 
the following term. 5 | 
I am now one hundred and ſeventy-two years old; 
and I learnt of my late father, who was equerry to the 
king, the amazing revolutions of Peru, to which he 
had been an eye-witneſs. This kingdom is the anti- 
ent patrimony of the incas, who very imprudently 


_ _ Guitted it to conquer another part of the world, and 


were at length conquered and deltroyed themſelves by 
the Spaniards. : 1 os | 
Thoſe princes of their family, who remained in their 
native country, ated more wiſely. - They ordained, 
with the conſent of their whole nation, that none of 
the inhabitants of our little kingdom ſhould ever quit 
| | 8 it; 


- 
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it; and to this wiſe ordinance, we owe the preſervation 
of our innocence and happineſs. The Spaniards had 
ſome confuſed notion of this country, to which they 
gave the name of E Dore ; and Sir Walter Raleigh“, an 
Engliſhman, actually came very near it, about three hun- 
dred years ago: but the inacceſſible rocks and precipices, 
with which our country is ſurrounded on all fides, has 
kitherto ſecured us from the rapacious fury of the peo- 
ple of Europe, who have an unaccountable fondnets for 
the pebbles and dirt of our land, for the fake of which 
they would murder us all to the very laſt man. 
Ihe converſation laſted fome time, and turned chiefly 
on the form of government, their manners, their women, 
their public diverſions, and the arts. At length, Candid, 
who had always had a taſte for met phyſies, aſked 

whether the people of that country had any religion? 
The old man reddened a little at this queſtion: Can 
you doubt it? ſaid he; do you take us for wretches lolt 
to all ſenſe of gratitude? Cacambo aſke ] in a reſpectſul 
manner what was the eſtabliſhied religion of EI Dorado? 
The old man bluſhed again, and faid, Can there be two 
religions then? Ours, I apprehend, is the religion of 
the whole world; we. worthip God from morning lit. 
nch$ Do you worſhip but one God; faid Cacambo, 
who ſtill acted as the interpreter of Candid's doubts. 
Certainly, ſaid the old man; there are not two nor 
three nor four Gods. I muſt confeſs the people of your 
world aſk very extraordinary queſtions. However, 
| Candid could not refrain from making many more in- 
quirtes of the old man; he wanted to know in what 
manner they prayed to God in El Dorado. We do not 
pray to him at all, ſaid the reverend ſage; we have no- 
„ thing 


* It is very certain that Sir Walter Raleigh, for the purpoſes 
of impoſture in the account of his firſt voyage to Guiana, delcribes 
duch an empire of the Inca, with the city called E Dorado, or 
Mans, two days journey in length, ſhining with gold and ſilyer 
He adds many other circumſtances of Peruvian p:cphecies in fa- 
vour of the Engliſh; of the Amazons, or republic of women; and 
of immenſe riches, which he pretended to have ſeen on that conti- 


nent : but the whole was an ill javented table calculated to miſlead ; 
mankind, | 
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thing to aſk of him, he has given us all we want, and 
we give him thanks inceſſantly. Candid had a cunoſity 

to fee ſome of their prieſts, and defired Cacambo to aſk 
the old man where they were? At which, he ſmiling 
aid, My friends, we are all of us prieſts; the king and 
all the heads of families ſing ſolemn hymns of —_ 


ing every morning, accompanied by five or fix thouſand 
muſicians. What! fays Cacambo, have you no monks 
' among you, to diſpute, to govern, to intrigue, and to 
burn people who are not of the fame opinion with them- 

feives ? Do you take us for fools? {aid the old man, 


here we are all of one opinion, and know not what you 


mean by your monks. During the whole of this dit- 
courſe, Candid was in raptures, and he {id to himſelf, 


What a prog igious difference is there between this place 
and Weſtphalia ; and this houſe and the baron's caſtle. 
Ah, Maſter Pangloſs! had you ever ſeen El-Dorado, %* 
you would no longer have maintained that the caſtle of 
Thunder- ter tronckh was the fineſt of all poſlible edifces: 
there is nothing like ſeeing the world, that's certain“. 


Fas is ng converſation Leing ended, the old man or- 
&cred fix flieep to be harneſſed and put to the coach f, 


and ſent twelve of his tervants to eſcort the travellers to 
court. Lxcuſe me, ſaid he, for not waiting on you in 


perſon, my age deprives me of that honour, The king 


will receive you in fuck a ma nner, that you will have no 
reaſon to complain; and doubtleſs you will make a 
proper allowance for the cuſtoms of the country, if they 


ſhould: not happen altogether to pleafe you. 


Candid and Cacambo got into the coach, the fix =? 
| ſheep flew, and, in leſs than a quarter of an hour, 
they arrived at the king's palace, which was ſitua ted at 
At the entrance was a 
portal two hundred and twenty feet high, and one hun- 
dred wide; but it is impoſſible for words to expreſs the 


the further end of the capital. 


® The reader will plainly perceive that theſe are ſatirical hints 


thrown out againſt certain articles of faith common to all the pro- 
feſſors of Chriſtianity, and againſt particular rules and inſtitutions 
_ peculiar to the church of Rome. ves | RY 

+ Meaning Peruvian theep, a kind of beaſts of burthen, native 
of Peru, very different from the ſheep of Europe. 
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terials of which it was built. The reader however 
ill readily conceive they mult have a prodigious ſupe- 
Fiority over the pebbles and ſand, which we call gold 
Twenty beautiful young virgins in waiting received _ 
'andid and Cacambo, at their alighting from the coach, 
conducted them to the bath, and clad them in robes wove 
of the down of humming birds; after which they were 
introduced by the great officers of the crown of both 
ſexes to the king's apartment, between two files of mu- 
ficians, each file conſiſting of a thouſand, agreeable to 
the cuſtom of the country. When they drew near to 
the preſence-chamber, Cacanibo aſked one of the offi- 
cets in what manner they were to pay their obeiſance 
to his majeſty; whether it was the cuſtom to fall upon 
their knees, or to proftrate themſelves upon the grounl? 
whether they were to put their hands upon their heads, 
or behind their backs? whether they were to lick the 
duſt off the floor? in ſhort, what was the cercinony 
uſual on ſuch occaſions? The cuftom, laid the great affi- 
cer, is to embrace the king and kiſs him on each cheek. 
| C:ndid and Cacambo accordinzly threw their arms 
round his majeſty's neck, who received them in the mott 
gracious manner imaginable, and very politely alſked 
them to ſup with him. : | | Tn 


While ſupper was preparing, orders were given to 


ſhew them the city, where they ſaw public firuttures, 


that reared their lofty heads to the clouds; the market- 
places decorated with a thouſand columns ; fountains of 
ipiing water, beſides others of roſe water, and of li- 
| Quors drawn from the ſugar-cane, inceſſantly flowing in 
the great ſquares; which were paved with a kind of 
precious ſtones that emitted an odour like that of cloves 
and cinnamon. Candid aſked to ſee the high court of 
juſtice, the parliament ; but was anſwered, that they 
have none in that country, being utter ftranzers to law- 
| fuits. He then inquired if they had any priſons ; they 
replied none. But what gave him at once the greateſt 
furpriſe and pleaſure was, the Palace of Sciences, where 
he faw a gallery two thouſand feet long, fill:d with the 
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the table with his matter, his valet Cacambo, and ſeveral 
ladies of the court. 


bis maj ty Cilpliyed while they were at ſupper. 


this was not the leaſt. They ſpent a whole month in 
this hofpitable place, during which time Candid wa 


more that the caſtle where I was born is a mere no- 
thing, in compariſon of the place where we now are; 
but mill mits Cunegund is not here, and you yourſc If 
have doubtleſs ſome fair one for whom you $zh in Eu- 
rope. If we remain here, we ſhall only be as others 
are; whereas, if we return to our old world with only 
onen of Eldorado theep, loaded with the pebbles of 
this country, we 4hall be richer than all the kings in 
Europe; we ſhall no longer need to ſtand in awe of the 
inquiliors ; and we may eaſily recover Miſs Cunegund. 
This ſpeech was perfeQly agreeable to Cacambo. 
A fondnets for roving, for making a figure in their 
own country, and for boaſting of what they had ſeen 
in their travels, was {o prevalent in our two wanderers, 
that they reſoſv ed to be no longer happy; and demand- 
ed permiſſion of the king to quit the country. 

You are about to do a rath and filly action, faid the 
Eing; | am ſenſible my . rs is an inconſidera ble 
ſpat; but when people are tolerably at their caſe in any 
place, I ſhould think it would be their iatereft to remain 
there. Moſt Mſarculy, I hav; 10 right to detain you 


repuznant : all nien are by nuture free ; you have there- 


Encounter 


Vari -pparatus in mathematics and natural Philo | 


er having ſpent the whole afternoon in ſeeing only 
est the hon ndth part of the city, they were 
braught back to the kin. s palace. Candid ſate down at 4 


Nover was entertainment more ele- I 
dent, nor Cuuld any one potfibly thew more wit than 


Cacan by explained all the king's bons mots to Candid, A 


and, though they were tranſlated, they till appeared 3 
to be ons mots. Of all the things that ſurpriſed Candid I 


continua ly ſaying to Cacambo, I own my friend once A 


or any ſtrangers a inſt your wiils ; this is an act of ty- 
ranny to which our manners and our laws are equally 


fore an undoubted liberty to depart whenever you 
pleaſe; but you wall L have many and great difficulties to 


encounter in paſſing the frontiers. It is impoſſible to a- 


cend that rapid river which runs under high and vaulted 
rocks, and by which you were cuuveyed hither by a kind 
of miracle. The mountains by which my kingdom is 
hemmed in on all fides, are ten thouſand feet high, an 
perfectly perpendicular; they are above ten l-agues over 
each, and the deſcent from them is one continued preci- 
pice. However, ſince you are determined to leave us, 1 
will immediately give orders to the ſuperintendent of my 
carriages to cauſe one to be made that will convey you 
very ſafe. When they have conducted you to the bacx 
of the mountains, no body can attend you farther ; for 
my ſubj<as have made a vow never to quit the kingdom, 
and they are too prudent to break it. Aſk ine what- 
ever elſe you pleaſe. All we ſhall aſk of your majeſty, 
ſaid Cacambo, is only a iew theep laden with proviſions, 
pebbles, and the clay of your country. The king 
ſniled at the requelt, and faid, I cannot imagine what 
pleaſure you Europeans find in our yellow clay; but 
take away as much of it as you will, and much good 
ET 3 JS „** 
He immediately gave orders to his engineers to make 
a machine to hoiſt theſe two extraordinary men out f 
the kingdom. Three thouſand good mathematicians 
went to work, and fini ſlied it in about fifizen days; and 
it did nat colt more than twenty millions ſterling of that 
country money. Candid and Cacambo were pl-ced on 
this machine, and they took with them two large red 
ſheep, bridled and ſaddled, to ride upon when they got 
on the other file of the mountains: twenty others to 
ſerve as ſumpters for carrying proviſions ; thirty laden 
with preſents of whatever was moſt curious in the coun- 
try; and fifty with gold, diamonds, and other precious 
| ſtones, The king, at parting with our two adventurers, 
embraced them with the greateſt cordiality. 15 
It was a curious ſight to behold the manner of their 
ſatting off, and the ingenious method by which they and 
their theep were hoilted to the top of the mountains. 
The mathematicians and engineers took leave of them 
as ſoon as they had conveyed them to a place of tafety, 
and Candid was wholly occupied with the thoughts of 


5 preſenting 
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| preſenting his ſheep to Miſs Cunegund. Now, as b. he, 
thanks to heaven, we have more than ſufficient to pay 
| the governor of Buenos Ayres for Miſs Cunegund, if 
ſhe is redeemable. Let us make the beſt of our way to 
Cayenne, where we will take thipping, and then we 
may at leiſure think of what kingdom we ſhall — 4 
with our riches. 4 


CHAP. xx 1 
. Wi. * bappened to them at a and how Candid i 


came acquainted with Marti in. 


O travellers firſt days; journey was ve 8 2 
they were elated with * proſpect 17 poſſeſſing 
more riches than were to be found in Europe, Aſia, and 
Africa together. Candid, in amorous tranſports, cut 
the name of Miſs Cunegund on almoſt every tree he 
came to. The ſecond day, two of their ſheep funk #3 
in a moraſs, and were ſwallowed up with their lading; 
two more died of fatigue ; ſome few days afterwards, Þ 
ſeven or eight periſhed with hunger in a defart ; and 
others, at different times, tumbled down precipices, or 
were otherwiſe loſt; ſo that, after travelling about an 
hundred days, they had only two ſheep left of the hun- 
dred and two they brought with them from Eldorado. 
Said Candid to Cacambo, You ſee, my dear friend, how 
periſhable the riches of this world are; there is nothing 
folid but virtue. Very true, ſaid Cacambo; but we 
Have ſtill two ſheep remaining, with more treaſure than 4 
ever the king of Spain will be poſſeſſed of; and I eſpy 
a town at a diſtance, which I take to be Surinam, a 
town belonging to the Dutch. We are now at the end 
of our troubles, and at the beginning of ha ＋ 
As they drew near the town, they faw a 
ſtretched on the ground, with only one half of his habit, 
which was a kind of linen frock ; for the poor man had 


loſt his left leg and his right hand. Good God! faid 
Candid in Dutch, what An thou here, friend, in this 
| | deplorable 
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deplorable condition? I am waiting for my maſter | : 


Mynheer Vanderdendur, the famous trader, anſwered 
the negro. Was it Mynheer Vanderdendur that uſed 
you in this cruel manner ? Yes, Sir, ſaid the negro; it 
is the cuſtom here. They give a linen-garment twice a 


year, and this is all our covering. When we labour in 
the ſugar-works, and the mill happens to ſnatch hold 


of a finger, they inſtantly chop off our hand; and when 
we attempt to run away, they cut off a leg. Both theſe 
caſes have happened to me, and it is at this expence 
that you eat ſugar in Europe; and yet when my mother 
fold me for ten patacoons on the coaſt of Guinea, ſhe 
faid to me, My dear child,: bleſs our fetiches; adore 
them for ever; they will make thee live happy; thou 
haſt the honour to be a ſlave to our lords the Whites, 
by which thou wilt make the fortune of us thy parents. 
Alas! I know not whether I have made their fortunes ; 
but they have not made mine : dogs, monkeys, and- 
arrots, are a thouſand times leſs wretched than me. 
he Dutch fetiches who converted me tell me every 


Sunday, that the blacks and whites are all children of 


one father, whom they call Adam. As for me, I do 
not underſtand any thing of genealogics; but if what 
theſe preachers ſay is true, we are all ſecond couſins ; 
and you muſt allow that it is impoſſible to be worſe 
treated by our relations than we are. 
O Pangloſs! cried out Candid, fuch horrid doings 


never entered thy 1 Here is an end of the 


matter; I find myſelf after all obliged to renounce thy 
Optimiſin. Optimiſm, faid Cacambo, what is that? 
Alas! replied Candid, it is the obſtinancy of maintain- 


ing that every thing is beſt when it is worſt; and fo 


laying, he turned his eyes towards the poor negro and 
ſhed a flood of tears ; and in this weeping mood he en- 
tered the town of Surinam. „% ads 

Immediately upon their arrival, our travellers inquired 


if there was any veſſel in the harbour, which they 


might ſend to Buenos Ayres. The perſon they addreſſed 
themſelves to happened to be the maſter of a Spaniſh 
bark, who offered to agree with them on moderate terms, 
and appointed them a meeting at a public houſe. 7 

5 1 8 ther 
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ther Candid and his faithful Cacambo went to wait for 
him, taking with them their two ſheep. fade 
Candid, who was all frankneſs and fincerity, made a 
ingenuous recital of his adventures to the Spaniard, de- 
claring to him at the fame time his reſolution of carrying | 
_ off Mifs Cunegund from the governor of Buenos Ayres. | 
O ho! faid the ſhip-maſter, if that is the caſe, get | 
whom you pleaſe to carry you to Buenos Ayres; for 
my part, Lwaſh my hands of the affair. It would prove if 
a hanging matter to us all. The fair Cunegund is the 
_ governor's favourite miſtreſs. Theſe words were like a | 
clap of thunder to Candid ; he wept bitterly for a long 
time, and, taking Cacambo aſide, he fays to him, III 
tell you, my dear friend, what you muſt do. We have 
| each of us in our pockets to the value of five or fix mil- 
lions in diamonds ; you are cleverer at theſe matters than 
I; you muſt go to Buenos Ayres and bring off Miſs | 
Cunegund. If the governor makes any difficulty, give 
him a million; if he holds out, give him two; as you 
have not killed an inquiſitor, they will have no ſuſpici- 
on of you: [i] fit out another ſhip and go to Venice, 
where Iwill wait for you. Venice is a free country, 
where we ſhall have nothing to fear from Bulgarians, 
Abares, Jews, or Inquiſitors. Cacambo greatly ap- 
plauded this wiſe reſolution. He was inconſolable at 
the thoughts of parting with ſo good a maſter, Who 
treated him more like an intimate friend than a ſervant ; 
but the pleaſure of being able to do him a ſervice foon 
got the better of his . — They embraced each 
bother with a flood of tears. Candid charged him not 
" - to forget the old woman. Cacambo ſet out the fame 
day. This Cacambo was a very honeſt fellow. 
Candid continued ſome days longer at Surinam, wait- 
ing for any captain to carry him and his two remaining L 
ſheep to Italy. He hired domeſtics, and purchaſed many 
things neceſſary for a long voyage; at length, one * 
Mynheer Vanderdendur, ſkipper of a large Dutch veſſel, f 
came and offered his ſervice. What will you have, ſaid 
Candid, to carry me, my ſervants, my baggage, and | 
theſe two ſheep you ſee here, directly to Venice 2 The | 
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Kipper aſked ten thouſand piaſtres; and Candid agreed 
to his demand without heſitatioͤn. 155 
Ho, ho! faid the cunning Vanderdendur to himſelf, 
this ſtranger muſt be very rich; he agrees to give me 
ten thouſand piaſters without hefitation. Returning a 
little while after, he tells Candid, that upon ſecond con- 
fideration he could not undertake the voyage tor lets 
chan twenty thouſand. V * well; 3 you il have 
chem, ſaid Candid. 
| Zounds ! ſaid the Abe to himſelf, this man agrees 
to pay twenty thouſand piaſters with as much eaſe as 
ten. Accordingly he goes back again, and tells him 
roundly that he will not carry him to Venice for leſs 
than thirty thouſand pizlters, Then you: tall have 
thirty thouſand, ſaid Candid. * . 
| - Odfo! faid the Dutchman once more to himſelf, 
thirty thouſand piaſters i2em a trifle to this man. 
Thoſe ſheep muſt certainly be laden with an immenſe 
treaſure. II &en ſtop here and aſk no more; but make 
him pay down the thirty thouſand piaſters, and then we 
may ſee what is to be done further. Candid fold two 
ſmall diamonds, the leaſt of which was worth more 
than all the ſkipper aſked. He paid him befor--tand, 
the two ſheep were put on board, and Candid loved 
in a ſmall boat to join the veſſel in the road. The 
— takes his opportunity, hoiſts ſail, and puts out 
to ſea with a favourable wind. Candid confound: d and 
amazed, ſoon loft fight of the ſhip. Alas! ſald he, 
this is a trick like thoſe in our old world! He returns 
back to the ſhore overwhelmed with grief; 3 and, in- 


deed, he had loſt what would have ma. e the fortune of | 


twenty monarchs. 
Immediately upon 155 hae be applicd to the 
Dutch magiſtrate: being tranſported with paſſion, he 
thunders at the door, which being opened, he goes in, 
— his m_ and talks a little louder than was neceſſary. 
— ate began with fining him ten thouſand 
r his petulance, and then liſtened very pa- 
—— to what he had to ſay, promiſed to examine 
into the affair at the * return, and ordered 
| | kim 
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of the court? 9 N 5 
This treatment put Candid out of all patience: it is 
true, he had ſuffered misfortunes a thouſand times more 
| grievous; but the cool inſolence of the judge, and the 
villainy of the ſkipper, raiſed his choler and threw him 
into a deep melancholy. The villainy of mankind pre- 
ſented itſelf to his mind in all its —_ and his foul | 
was a prey to the moſt gloomy ideas. After ſome time, 
| hearing that the captain of a French ſhip was ready to 
fail for Bourdeaux, as he had no more ſheep loaded 
with diamonds to put on board, he hired the cabin at 
the uſual price; and made it known in the town that 

he would pay the paſfage and board of any honeſt man 
who would give him his company during the voyage; 
deſides making him a preſent of ten thouſand piaſters, on 
condition that ſuch perſon was the moſt diſſatisfied 
with his condition, and the moſt unfortunate in the 
1 ĩ ˙ „ 4 
| Upon this, there appeared ſuch a crowd of candi- 
dates, that a large fleet could not have contained them. 


3 Candid, willing to chuſe from amongſt thoſe who ap- 


peared moſt likely to anſwer his intention, ſelected 
twenty, who ſeemed to him the moſt ſociable, and who 
all pretended to merit the preference. He invited them 
to his inn, and promiſed to treat them with a ſupper, 
on condition that every man ſhould bind himſelf by an 
| oath to relate his own hiſtory; declaring at the fame 
time, that he would make choice of that perſon who 
ſhould appear to him the moſt deſerving of compaſſion, 
and the moſt juſtly diſſatisfied with his condition of life; 
and that he would make a preſent to the reſt. 5 


This extraordinary aſſembly continued fitting till four | 
in the morning. Candid, while he was liſtening to their 


© There is a ſpecies of probability or verifimilitude adapted ſor 

every ſort of aarration, the neglect of which renders a ace 
_ difagreeable and diſguſting to readers who have any -juſtneſs of 
taſte or apprehenſion, Theſe accounts of El:zrede, of Candid's 
wealth and ſimplicity, of the ſkipper's villainy, and the tnagiſtrate's 
extortion, are, in our opinion, ſuch extravagancies as rather 
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lventures; called to mind what the old woman had 
aid to him in their voyage to Buenos Ayres, arid the 


6. the ſhip but had met with ſome great misfortunes. 
Every ſtory he heard put him in mind of Pangloſs. My 
old maſter, ſaid he, would be confoundedly put to it to 
demonſtrate his favourite ſyſtem. Would he were here! 
Certainly if every thing is for the beſt, it is in Eldorado, 
and not in the other parts of the world. At length he 
determined in favour of a poor ſcholar, who had labour- 
ed ten years for the bookſellers at Amſterdam: being 
of opinion, that no employment could be more deteſt- 
This ſcholar, who was, in fact, a very honeſt man, 
had been robbed by his wife, beat by his fon, and for- 
faken by his daughter, who had run away with a Por- 
tugueſe. He had been likewiſe deprived of a ſmall - 
employment on which he ſubſiſted, and he was perſe- 
IF cuted by the clergy of Surinam, who took him for a 
= Socinian. It muft be acknowledged that the other 


aver ſhe had laid, that there was not a perſon on 


competitors were, at leaſt, as wretched as he; but 


Candid was in hopes that the company of a man of let- 
ters would relieve the tediouſneſs of the voyage. All 
the other candidates complained that Candid had done 
them great injuſtice ; but he ſtopped their mouths by a 

preſent of an hundred piaſtres to each. 8 


Daene 
f "CHAP =mxtC e 


— What befel Candid and Martin on their paſſage. 


HE old philoſopher, whoſe name was Martin, 

took ſhipping with Candid for Bourdeaux. They 
both had ſeen and ſuffered a great deal ; and had the 
= hip been to go from Surinam to Japan round the cape | 
= of Good Hope, they could have found ſufficient enter- 


® Except that of drydgiog for the bookſellers of Londos. 


bl | 
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tainment for each other during the whole voyage, in 
diſcourſing upon moral and natural evil. 
Candid, however, had one advantage over Martin;: Mic cal 
he lived in the pleaſing hopes of ſceing Miſs Cunegun I have 
once more; whereas the poor philoſopher had nothin; Mchæar 
to hope for: belides, Candid had money and jewels, 
and, notwithſtanding he had loft an hundred red theey | 
laden with the greateſt treaſure on the earth, and tho 
he ſtill ſmarted from the reflection of the Dutch ſkip. 
per's knavery, yet when he conſidered what he had | 
ſtill left, and repeated the name of Cunegund, el- 
pecially after. meal-time, he inclined to Pangloſs's doc- 
And pray, faid he to Martin, what is your opinion 
of the whole of this ſyſtem? what notion have you of | 
moral and natural evil? Sir, replied Martin, our prief: | 
accuſed me of being a Socinian ; but the real truth is, 
I am a Manichzan. Nay, now, you are jeſting, faid 
Candid; there are no Manichzans exiſting at preſent in 


the world. And yet I am one, faid Martin; but I can- | wit] 
not help it, 1 cannot for the foul of me think other- Cie 
wiſe. Snrely the devil muſt be in you, faid Candid. . 
He concerns himfclf fo much, replied Martin, in the Hh 
_ affairs of this world, that it is very probable he may * 
be in me as well as every where elſe; but I muſt con- tha 
ſeſs, when I caſt my eye on this globe, or rather glo- Wi 
dule, I cannot help thinking that God has abandoned it rec 
to ſome malignant being. I always except Eldorado. I 
I ſcarce ever knew a city that did not with the deſtruc- ed 
tion of its neighbouring on z nor a family that did _ 
not defire to exterminate ſome other family. The lot 
poor in all parts of the world bear an inveterate hatred |} of 
to the rich, even while they creep and cringe to them; 
and the rich treat the poor like ſheep, whoſe wool and ” 
| fleſh they barter for money: x million of regimented he 
aſſaſſins traverſe Europe from one end to the other, to * 
get their bread by regular depredation and murder, tt 
becauſe it is the moſt gentleman- like profeſſion. Even G 
in thoſe cities which ſeem to enjoy the bleſſings of 
peace, and where the arts flouriſh, the inhabitants are 1 


devoured with envy, care, and inquietudes, which are 
| | | ed frm | greater 
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reater plagues than any experienced in a town w_ 2 
ed. Private chagrins are {till more dreadful than pub- 
lic calamities. In a word, concluded the philoſopher, 
I have ſcen and ſuffered ſo much, that I am a Mani- 

And yet there is ſome good in the world, replied 
Candid. May be fo, faid Martin; but it has eſcaped 
my knowledge. 0 jy 


While they were deeply engaged in this diſpute, they 
heard the report of cannon, which redoubled every mo- 
ment. Each takes out his glaſs, and they eſpy two 
ſhips warmly engaged, at the diſtance of about three 
miles. The wind brought them both ſo near the 
French ſhip, that thoſe on board her had the pleaſure 
of ſeeing the fight with great eaſe. After ſeveral 
ſmart broadfides the one gave the other a thot between 
wind and water, which funk her out-right. Then 
could Candid and Martain plainly perceive an hundred 
men on the deck of the veſſel which was finking, who, 
with hands up- lifted to heaven, ſent forth piercing 
cries, and were in a moment ſwallowed up by the 
waves. . 3) ᷑ œͤ„ ↄ ↄ 825 
Well, faid Martin, you now ſee in what manner 
mankind treat each other. It is certain, ſaid Candid, 
that there is ſomething diabolical in this affair. As he 
was ſpeaking thus, he efpied ſomething of a ſhining 
red hue, which ſwam cloſe to the veſſel. The boat 
was hoiſted out to ſee what it might be, when it prov- 
ed to be one of his ſheep. Candid felt mor: joy at the 
recovery of this one animal than he did grief, when he 
loſt the other hundred, tho? laden with large diamonds 
of Eldorado. He, 3 F 
The French captain quickly perceived that the vic- 
torious ſhip belonged to the crown of Spain; that the 
other was a Dutch pirate, and the very fame captain 
who had robbed Candid. The immenſe riches, which 


this villain had amaſſed, were buried with him in the 


deep, and only this one ſheep ſaved out of the whole. 
You ſee, faid Candid to Martin, that vice is ſometimes 
puniſhed; this villain the Dutch ſkipper, has met with 
the fate he deſerved. Very true, faid Martin; = 
: why 
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why ſhould the paſſengers be doomed alfo to deſtruc. 
tion? God has nated the knave, and the devil has 

drowned the rel. 

The French and Spaniſh ſhips continued their courſe, 
and Candid and Martin their converſation. They dit. | 
puted founteen days ſueceſſively, at the end of Abich N 

they were juſt as far advanced as the firſt moment they 

n. ” ruby te they had the ſatisfaction of difput- I 

i ing, of communicating their ideas, and of mutually 
_ comforting each other. Candid embraced his ſheep 
with tranſport : Since I have found thee _ ſaid he, 

i = panty find my Cunegund once more. =» 


CHAP. XXI. 


5 Candid and 1 while tes * with each o- 1 
ther, draw near to the yp of France. J 


240 A length they deſcried the coaſt of France. 
| when Candid faid to Martin, Pray, Mr. Mar- 
tin, was you ever in France? Yes, Sir, {aid Martin, 
L have been in ſeveral provinces of that kingdom. In 
ſome, one half of the people are fools and madmen; 
in ſome, they are ,too artful; in others, again, they 
are, in general, either very good-natured or very bru- 
tal; while in others, they affect to be witty, and in 
all, their ruling paſſion is love, the next is dander, 
and the laſt is to talk nonſenſe. But pray, Mr. Martin, { 
was you ever in Paris? Yes, Sir, I have been in that a 
city, and it is a place that contains the ſeveral ſpecies f 
juſt deſcribed ; it is a chaos, a confuſed. multitude, 
where every one ſeeks for pleafure without being able | 
to find it: at leaſt, as far as I have obſerved during my | 
| ſhort kay in that city. At my arrival I was robbed 2 
all I had in the world by pick-pockets and ſha 
the fair of St, Germain. I was taken up myſelf for % 


robber, and confined in priſon a whole week; after 
which I hiced myſelf as corrector to a preſs, in order to 


get 


„ 
little money towards defraying my expences back 

Holland * I knew the of tribe of 

ribblers, malcontents, and fanatics. It is faid the 


= ople of that city are very polite; I believe they 
ch | Por my part, I have no curioſity to ſee France, ſaid 
ey WE andid ; you may eaſily conceive, my friend, that af- 

ut. r (pending a month at Eldorado, I can deſire to behold 
ly ching upon earth but Miſs Cunegund ; I am going to 


zait for her at Venice? I intend to paſs thro' France, 
my way to Italy ; will you not bear me company ? 
ith all my heart, faid Martin; they fay Venice is a- 
recable to none but noble Venetians; but that, 
evertheleſs, ſtrangers are well received there when 
hey have plenty of money; now I have none, but 
ou have, therefore I will attend you whither you 
leaſe. Now we are upon this ſubject, ſaid Candid, 
yon think that the earth was originally ſea, as we 
ead in that great book which belongs to the captain 
f the ſhip ? I believe nothing of it, replied Martin, 
ny more than I do of the many other chimeras which have 
deen related to us for ſome tune paſt. But then, to what 
nd, faid Candid, was the world formed? To make us 
Prad, faid Martin. Are you not furpriſed, continued 
andid, at the love which the two girls in the country 
f the Oreillons had for thoſe two monkeys ?—You 
know I have told you the ftory. Surpriſed ! replied 
Martin, not in the leaſt; I ſee nothing ſtrange in this 
paſſion. I have ſeen ſo many extraordinary things, that 
there is nothing extraordinary to me now. Do you think, 
ſaid Candid, that mankind always maſſacred each other 
as they do now? were they always guilty of hes, 
fraud, treachery, ingratitude, inconſtancy, envy, am- 
bition, and cruelty ? were they always thieves, . fools; 
cowards, gluttons, drunkards, miſers, calumniators, * 
debauchees, fanatics, and hypocrites? Do you believe, 
Rid Martin, that hawks have been always accuſtomed 
to eat pigeons when they came in their way? Doubt- 
leſs, faid Candid. Well then, replied Martin, if hawks 
have always had the fame nature, why ſhould 
| 4 2 you 
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vou pretend that mankind change theirs? Oh! fi 

Candid, there is a great deal of difference; for fre oi 
1 reaſoning thus they arrived at Bou I: 
ux. | n POPs. e 


1 e 
What happened to Candid and Martin in France. i 


1 C ANDTD ſtaid no longer at Bourdeaux, than wi 
_ uM neceſſary to diſpoſe of a few of the pebbles be 
bad brought from from Eldorado, and to provide him- 
ſelf with a poſt-chaiſe for two perſons, for he could no 
longer ſtir a ſtep without his philoſopher Martin. The 
only thing that gave him concern, was the being oblici 
ed to leave his ſheep behind him, which he entrufted 
to the care of the academy of ſciences at Bourdeauy, 
who propoſed, as a prize- ſubject for the year, to prove 
why the wool of this ſheep was red; and the priz:fi 
was adjudged to a northern ſage, who demonſtrated by 
A plus B, minus C, divided by Z, that the ſheep mul: 
_ neceſſarily be red, and die of the mange. 
In the mean time, all the travellers whom Candid} 
met with in the inns, or the road, told him to a man, 
that they were going to Paris. This general eagerneß 
gave him likewiſe a great deſire to fee this capital; and 
it was not much out of his way to Venice. 
He entered the city by the ſuburbs of St. Marceau, 
and thought himſelf in one of the vileſt hamlets 
in all Weſtphalia. boo Bk i 
- Candid had not been long at his inn, before he was 
ſeized with a ſlight diſorder, owing to the fatigue he 
bad undergone. As he wore a diamond of an enormous 
e on his finger, and had among the reft of his equi- 
page, a ftrong box which ſeemed very weighty, he | 
ſoon found himſelf between two phyſicians, whom he 
had not ſent for, a number of intimate friends whom 
he had never ſeen, and who would not quit his _— 
* | | A 
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1 two female devotces, who were very careful in 
oviding him hot ſuppings. — 3 
I remember, faid Marin to him, that the firſt time 
came to Paris I was likewiſe taken ill; I was very 
dor, and accordingly I had neither friends, nurſcs, nor 
yſicians, and yet I did very well, 
However, by dint of purging and bleeding, Candid's 
ſorder became very ſerious. The prieſt of the parith 
me with all imaginable politeneſs, to deſire a note of 
m, payable to the bearer in the other world“. Can- 
d retuſed to comply with his requeſt ; but the two 
-votees aſſured him that it was a new fathion. Candid 


al 


Ur. 


* plied, that he was not one that followed the faſhion. 

martin was for throwing the prieſt out of the window. 
| no be clerk;fwore Candid ſhould not have Chriſtian burial. 
1 Martin ſwore in his turn, that he would bury the clerk 
lis, if he continued to plague them any longer. The 


ſpute grew warm; Martin took him by the ſhoulders, 
nd turned hun out of the room, which gave great 
andal, and occaſioned a verbal proceſs. OT 


8 = Candid recovered; and till he was in a condition to 
| by 5 abroad, had .2 great deal of very good compa ny to 
* aſs the evenings with him in his chamber. They 


layed deep. Candid was ſurpriſed to find he could ne- 
er turn a trick; and Martin was not at all ſurpriſed at 
ae matter. 5 5 1 a 5535 3 
Among thoſe who did him the honours of the place, 
as a little ſpruce abbe of Perigord, one of thoſe in- 
nuating, buſy, fawning, impudent, neceſſary fellows, 
at lay wait for ſtrangers at their arrival, tell them all 
he ſcandal of the town, and offer to miniſter to their 
leaſures at various prices. This man conducted Candid 
nd Martin to the play-houſe : they were acting a new 
agedy. Candid found himſelf placed near a cluſter of 
its; this, however, did not prevent him from ſhed- 
ing tears at ſome parts of the piece which were moſt 


* fecting, and beſt acted. One of theſe talkers ſaid to 
he im between the acts, You are greatly to blame to ſhed 
OM | LY 1 tears; 
ma 18 1 A 3 
and This probably alludes to the preſent diſputes in France about 


dſcribing to the bull Unigenitus, without which ceremony a 
nan is retuſed the ſacraments in ariiculo mertis. | 


— 


ttears; that actreſs plays horribly, and the man wh; 
plays with her ſtill worſe, and the piece itſelf is ft 
more execrable than the repreſentation. The auth 
does not underſtand a word of Arabic, and yet he hy 
laid his ſcene in Arabia; and, what is more, he h 
fellow who does not believe in innate ideas. To-mof 
row il bring you a ſcore of pamphlets, that hau 
deen wrote againſt him. Pray, fir, ſaid Candid to th 
abb, how many theatrical pieces have you in France 
Five or fix thouſand, replied the other. Indeed! th: 
is a great number, faid Candid; but how many goof 
ones may there be? About fifteen or ſixteen. Oh! tha 
is a great number, ſaid Martin. 5 
Candid was greatly taken with an actreſs, who pe 
formed the part of queen Elizabeth in a dull kind | 
_ tragedy that is played_ſometimes. That actreſs, fa 
be to Martin, pleaſes me greatly; ſhe has ſome fort «i 
reſemblace to n iſs Cunegund. I ſhould be very glad if 
_ pay my reſpeQs to her. The abbe of Perigord offer 
his ſervice to introduce him to her at her own houk 
Candid, who was brought up in Germany, deſired ti 
know what might be the ceremonial uſed on thoſe occ 
Hons, and how a queen of England was treated if 
France. There is a neceſſary diſtinction to be obſerve 
in theſe matters, ſaid the abbe. In a country town wi 
take then to a tavern; here in Paris, they are treat« 
with great reſpect during their life-time, provided the 
are handſome, and when they die we throw their bodie 
upon a dunghill. How, faid Candid, throw a queen 
| body upon a dunghill! The gentleman is quite right 
; faid Martin, he tells you nothing but truth. I hap 
pened to be at Paris, when Miſs Monimia made hf 
exit, as one may ſay, out of this world into another} 
She was refuſed what they call here the rights of ſepul- 
ture; that is to ſay, the was denied the privilege ol 
rotting in a church-yard, by the fide of all the egg | 
in the pariſh. They buried her at the corner of Bur- 
gundy-ſtreet, which muſt certainly have ſhocked he 
extremely, as ſhe had very exalted notions of thinss 
This is acting very unpolitely, faid Candid. Lord! faid 
Martin, what can be faid to it; it is the way of thelt| 
cee pPͤcople 
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oh ple. 4 to yourſelf all the contradiQtions, all | a 
the inconſiſtencies poſſible, and you wo meet with 
th hem in the government, the courts of juſtice, the 


churches, and the public ſpectacles of this odd nation. 


ways laughing? Yes, replied the abbe, but it is with 
anger in their hearts; they expreſs all their complaints 
by loud burſts of laughter, and commit the moſt deteſta- 
die crimes with a ſmile on their faces. | 55 
Who was that great overgrown beaſt, ſaid Candid, 
who ſpoke ſo ill to me of the piece with which I was 
ſo much affected? and of the players who gave me fo 
much pleaſure? A very good for nothing fort of a 
man I aſſure you, anſwered the abbe, one who gets his 
livelihood by abuſing every new book and play that is 
written or performed; he abominates to ſee any one 
meet with ſucceſs, like eunuchs, who deteft every one 
hat poſſeſſes thoſe powers they are deprived of; he is 
one of thoſe vipers in literature who nourith themſelves 
with their own venom; a pamphlet-monger, a— a 
A pamphlet-monger! faid Candid, what is that? Why 
cc pamphlet-monger, replied the abbe, is a writer of 


pamplets, a. * 55 
Candid, Martin, and the abbé of Perigord, argued 
| wel thus on the ſtair-caſe, while they ſtood to ſee the people 
20 out of the play-houſe. Though I am very earneſt 
the to ſee Miſs Cunegund again, faid Candid, yet I have a 
diy great inclination to ſup with Miſs Clairon, for I am 
een really much taken with her 
gi The abbe was not a perſon to ſhew his face at this 
120 12dy's houſe, which was frequented by none but the 


beſt company. She is engaged this evening, ſaid he; 
her but I will do myſelf the honour to introduce you to a 
| young lady of quality of my acquaintance, at whoſe 
> CIO houſe you will ſee as much of the manners of Paris, as 
gau if you had lived here for forty years 
a Candid, who was naturally curious, ſuffered himſelf 
he to be conducted to this lady's houfe, which was in the 
in; ſuburbs of St. Honoré. The company were engaged 
at baſſet ; twelve melancholy punters held each in his 
hand a ſmall pack of cards, the corners of * 
doubled 


it true, faid Candid, that the le of Paris are al. 
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doubled down, were fo many regiſters of their ill-for. 


tune. A profound ſilence reigned through the aſſembly, 


" * dread had taken poſſeſſion of the countenance, | 
of 


the punters, and reſtleſs inquietude ſtretched every 


- muſcle of the face of him who kept the bank; and the 
lady of the houſe, who was ſeated next to him, ob- 


ſerved with lynx's eyes every parole, and ſept-le-va az 


they were going, as likewiſe thoſe who tallied, and 
made them undouble their cards with a ſevere exact- 
_ nels, though mixed with politeneſs, which the thought 
_ neceſſary not to frighten away her cuſtomers. This 
lady Aer. the title of marchioneſs of Parolignac. 
Fer daughter, a girl of about fifteen years of age, was 
one of the punters, and took care to give her mann 
an item, by ſigns, when any of them attempted to re- 
pair the rigour of their ill-fortune by a little innocent 
| _ deception. The company were thus occupied, when 
_ Candid, Martin, and the abbe, made their entrance: 
not a creature roſe to ſalute them, or indeed took the 
leaſt notice of them, being wholly intent upon the bu- 
ſtineſs in hand. Ah! faid Candid, my lady baroneis iſ 
of Thunder-ten-tronckh, would have behaved more | 


However, the abbé whiſpered the marchioneſs in the 


ear, who half raiſing herſelf from her ſeat, honoured 


Candid with a gracious finile, and gave Martin a ned 


of her head, with an air of inexpreſſible diznity. She 
then ordered a ſeat for Candid, and defired him to make 
one of their party of play: he did fo, and in a few 
deals loſt near a thouſand pieces; after which they 
— very elegantly, and every one was ſurpriſed at 
1 
to 5 leaſt diſturbed at it. The ſervants in wait- 


Candid loſe ſo much 8 without appearing 


ing ſaid to each other, This is certainly ſome Engliſh 
Rod. VV 
The ſupper was like moſt others of this kind at Paris. 


At firſt every one was ſilent ; then followed a few con- 
fuſed murmurs, and afterwards ſeveral inſipid jokes 
1 paſſed and re-paſſed, with falſe reports, falſe reaſon- 
ings, a little politics, and a great deal of ſcandal. The 
converſation then turned upon the new productions 


in 


| tragedies with tolerable 
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\ literature. Pray, ſaid the abbé, good folks, have 


vou ſeen the romance wrote by the ficur Gauchat, doc- 


tor of divinity? Yes, anſwered one of the company, 
but I had not patience to go through it The town is 


peſtered with a ſwarm of impertinent productions, but 


this of Dr. Gauchat's outdoes them all. In ſhort, F 
was ſo curſedly tired of reading this vile ſtuff, that!! 
even reſolved to come here, and make a party at bat= 
ſet —But what ſay you to the archdeacon T'—x 
miſcellaneous collection, ſaid the abbe. Oh my Gad! 
cry'd the marchioneſs of Parolignac, never mention tie 
tedious creature! Only think what pains he is at to tell 
one things that all the world knows, and how he la- 
bours an argument that is hardly worth the ſlighteſt 
conſideration! how abſurdly he makes uſe of other peo- 
ple's wit! how miſerably he mangles what he has pil- 
fered from them! The man makes me quite ſick! A 
few pages of the good archdeacon is enough in conſci- 
ence to ſatisfy any one.. 
There was at the table a perſon of learning and taſte, 
who ſupported what the marchioneſs had advanced. 
They next began to talk of tragedies. The lady de- 
fired to know, how it came about that there were ſe- 
veral tragedies, which ſtill continued to be played, 
which there was no reading? The man of taſte ex- 
plained very clearly, how a piece may be in ſome man- 
ner intereſting, without -having a grain of merit. He 
ſhewed, in a few words, that it is not ſufficient to + 
throw together a few incidents that are to be met with 
in every romance, and that dazzle the ſpeQator ; the 
thoughts thould be new, without being fzr-fetch:d ; fre- 
quentlyAublime, but always natural: the author ſhould 
have a thorough knowledge of the human heart, and 
make it ſpeak properly ; he ſhould bea complete poet, 
without ſhewing an affeQation of it in any of the cha- 
racters of his piece; he ſhould be a perfect maſter of 
his language, ſpeak it with all its purity, and with the 
utmoſt harmony, and yet ſo as not to make the ſenſe 
a ſlave to the rhyme. Whoever, added he, ne glects any 
one of theſe rules, though he may write two or three 
les will never be reckoned 
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in the number of good authors. There are very few 


good tragedies ; ſome are idylliums, in well written and 
harmonious dialogue; and others a chain of poli- 


tical reaſonings that ſet one aſleep, or elſe pompou; 
and high-flown amplifications, that diſzutt rather than 


_ pleaſe. Others again are the ravings of a-madman, in 
an uncouth ſtile, unmeaning flights, or long apoſtrop he: 


to the deitics, for want of knowing how to addreſ; 


_ mankind: in a word, a collection of falſe maxims, and 
dull commen-place. | | | | 


_ Candid liftencd to this diſcourſe with great attention, 
and conceived an high opinion of the perſon who de- 
livered it; and as the marchioneſs had taken care to 


place him near her fide, he took the liberty to whiſper 
mer ſoftly in the ear, and aſk who this perſon was that 

_  fpoke fo well. It is a man of letters, replied her lady- 
ſmhip, who never plays, and whom the abbE brings 


with him to my houſe ſometimes to ſpend an evening. 


Heis a great judge of writing, eſpecially in tragedy : 
be has compoſed one himſelf, which was damned, and 
has written a book that was never ſeen out of his book- 


ſeller's ſhop, - excepting only one copy, which he ſent 


me with a dedication, to which he had prefixed my 


name. Oh the great man! cricd Candid, he is a ſecond 


Panglofs. 


Tacn turning towards him, Sir, ſaid he, you are 
douhtleſs of opinion that every thing is for the beſt in 


the Phyſical and moral world, and that nothing could 


be otherwiſe than it is? Me, fir, replied the man ot 
letters, I think no ſuch thing, I affure you; I find that 


all in this world is ſet the wrong end uppermoſt. No 
one knowns what 1s his rank, his office, nor what he 
does, nor what he ſhould do; and that except our e- 
venings, which we generally paſs tolerably merrily, the 


reſt of our time is ſpent in idle diſputes and quarrels, 


Janſeniſts againſt Molinifls, the parkament againſt the 
cłurch, and one armed body of men againſt another; 


churtier againſt courtier, huſband againſt wife, and re- 
tions againſt relations. In ſhort, this world is nothing 
but one continued ſcene of civil war. 


were only ſo many ſhades in a beautiful picture. 
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Yes, aid Candid, and I have ſeen worſe than #l! 


hat; and yet a learned man, who had the misfortuue 
o be hanged, taught me that every thing was narve- 
duſly well, and that theſe evils you are 2 of, 

our 
empen ſage, faid Martin, laughed at yon; theſe 


ſhades, as you call them, are moſt horrible blemithes. 


tis men who make theſe blemiſhes, rejoined Cancid, 
nd they cannot do otherwiſe. .'I hen it is not their 
zult, added Martin. The greateft part of the game- 
ters, who did not underſtand a ſyllable of this diſ- 
gurſe, amuſed themſelves with drinking, while Mar- 
in reaſoned with the learned gentleman; and Candid 


V : „ 
After ſupper the marchioneſs conducted Candid into 


er drefling-room, and made him fit down under a cano- 
py. Well, faid ſhe, are you ſtill fo violently fond of 
is Cunegund of Thunder-ten-tronckh? Yes, ma- 


am, replied Candid. The marchioneſs fays to him 
rith a tender ſmile, you anſwer me like a young man 

born in Weſtphalia ; a Frenchman would have Eid, It 
5 i-ue, Madam, I had a great paſſion for Miſs Cune- 
gund; but ſince J have ſeen you, I fear I can no longer 
love her as I did. Alas! wadam, replied Candid, III 


Wale you what anſwer you pleaſe. You fell in love 


with her, I find, in ſtooping to-pick up her handker- 


chief which the had dropped; you ſhall pick vp my 


garter. With all my heart, madam, faid Candid, and | 
he picked it up. But you muſt tie it on again ſaid the 


lady. Candid tied it on again. Lookye voung man, 


{aid the marchioneſs, you are a ſtranger, I make ſome 
o my lovers here in Paris languith for me a whole fort- 
night; but I ſurrender to you the firſt night, becauſe I 
am willing to do the honours of my country to a young 

Wettphalian. The fair one having caft her eye on two 
veiy large diamonds that were upon the young 
ſtranger's finger, praiſed them in ſo earneſt a manner, 
thas they were in an inſtant transferred from his finger 


to hcrs. | 
= 7 As 


entertained the lady of the houle with a part of his ad- | 


_> CAN DID. or 
As Candid was going home with the abbe he felt 
foe qualms of conſcience, for having been guilty cf 
infidelity to Miſs Cunegund. The abbe took part with 
him in his uneaſineis; he had but an inconſideral)]; 
ſhare in the thouſand pieces Candid had loſt at play, 
and the two diamonds which had been in a manner ez. 
| torted from him ; and therefore very prudently deſiznc 
to make the moſt that he could of his new acquain- 
tance, which chance had thrown in bis way. He talk. 
ed much of Miſs Cunegund; and Candid aſſured 
him, that he would heartily aſk pardon of that fair- 
one for his infidelity to her, when he ſaw her at vs 
nice. 
I he abbe redoubled his i ad 3 to in- 
tereſt himſelf warmly in every thing that Candid ſaid, 
did, or icemed inclined to do. 
And fo, Sir, you have an engagement at Vandal 
Les, monſieur Fabbs, anſwered Candid, I muſt abſo- 
lutely wait upon Miſs Cunegund : and then the plen- 
ſure he took in talking about the object he loved, led 
him inſenſibly to relate, according to cuſtom, part 
of his adventures with that illuſtrious Weſtphalia 
beauty. 

[ fancy, ſaid the abbé, Miſs Cunegund has a great 
dal of wit, and her letters wut be very entertaining. | 
never received any from her, ſaid Candid ; for you are 
to conlider, that being expelled the caſtle upon her ac- 

count, I could not write to her, eſpecially as ſoon after 

my departure J heard ſhe was dead; but thank God | 
found afterwards the was living. I left her again after 

this, and now I have ſent a meſſenger to her ncar two 

thouſand lea 2ues from hence, and wait here for his re- 
turn with an anſwer from her. 

The artful abbe let not a word of all this eſcape 

him, _ h he ſeemed to be muſing upon ſomething 
elſe. oon took his leave of the two adventurers, 
after ber. en braced them with the greateſt corciality. 
The ncxt morning almoſt as ſoon as his eyes were open, 

Candid received the following billet ; | 
« My dearcſt lover, — I have been ill in this city 
theſe eight days. have heard of your arrival, and 
ſhould 
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fel, hould fly to your arms, were I able to move à limb = 
CB... I was informed of your being on the way hither 
9 t Bourdeaux, where I left the faithful Cacambo, and 
LU] 


he old woman, who will ſoon follow me. The go- 


ernor of Bucnos-Ayres, has taken every thing from mie 


1 wt your heart, which J ſtill retain. Come to me 

ni nnediately on the receipt of this. Your preſence 
en either give me new lite, or kill me with plea- 

alk. me.” 3 JFF. 

el At the receipt of this charming, this unexpected let- 

<1 ter, Candid felt the utmoſt traniports of joy; though, 

WG other hand, the indiſpoſition of his beloved Mts. 

. cufegund overwhelmed him with grief. Diitratted 
: benvcen theſe two pathions, he takes his gold and his 
aich i ciunonds, and procured a perſon to conduct him and _ 
brd to the houſe where Miſs Cunegund lodzed. Cp- 

cet on entering the room he felt his limbs tremble, his 

0. heart flutter, his tongue faulter: he attempted to un- 

ca. draw the curtain, and calls for a light to the bedſide. 

ied Lord, Sir, cried a maid ſervant, who was waiting in the 

- room, take care what you do, Miſs cannot bear the 


leaſt light; and ſo ſaying, ſhe pulls the curtain cloſe a- 

gain. Cunegund! my dear Cunegund! cri:d Candid, 

21 bathed in tears, how do you do? If you cannot bear 
4 oY light, ſpeak to me at le:ft. Alas! ſhe cannot 


ae ſpeak, ſaid the maid. The fick lady then puts a plump 
© WU 14nd out of the bed, and Candid firſt bathes it with his 
_ tears, then fills it with diamonds, leavinz a purſe of 
5 gold upon the eaſy chair. . 


In the midſt of his tranſports comes an officer into 
the room, followed by the abbe, and a file of muſque- 
teers. There, ſaid he, are the two ſuſpected foreigners, 
at the ſame time he orders them to be ſeized, and car- 

Fe ried to priſon, Travellers are not treated in this man- 

ver in the country of Eldorado, faid Candid. I an 


1s, more of a Manichean now than ever, ſaid Martin. 
59. But pray, good Sir, where are you going to carry us ? 
en, faid Candid. To a dungeon, my dear Sr, replied the 
. officer. | 2 | 

1 


When Martin had a little recovered himſelf, fo as to 
_ form a cool judgment of what had paſſed, he plainly 
2 I perceived 


8 — — 
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perceived that the perſon who had adted the part of 2 
Mis Cunegund, was a cheat; that the abbe of Peti— ms 
| gord, was a tharper, who had impoſed upon the kon | a+ 
ſunplicity of Candid, and that the officer was a knave, “ 


ot juſtice, propoſes to the officer to make him a pre- 


three thouſand piſtoles. Ah, Sir! ſaid this under- 
ſtrapper of juſtice, had you committed ever fo much 


in my eyes. Three diamonds, worth three thoufand 
do jail, I would loſe my life to ſerve you. There are 


| have a brother at Dieppe, in Normandy ; I myfclf 
will conduct you thither, and if you have a diamond 


5 i ny ſelf ſho' Id. 


The abbè of Perigord made anſwer, that it was be- 


commit a parricide; not ſuch a one as that in the 
month of May, 1610; but fuch as that in the month 
of December, in the year 1594, and ſuch as many that 
have been perpetrated in other months and years, by 
other poor devils, who had heard fooliſh ſtories. 


ſible that ſuch ſcenes ſhould paſs amongſt a people who 
are perpetually ſinging and dancing? Is there no flying 
this abominable country immediately, this execrable 


hom they might eaſily get rid of. le 

- Candid, following the advice of his friend Martin, * 
and burning with impatience to ſee the real Miſs Cun-- <p 
Sund, rather than be obliged to appear at a court ” 


ſent of three finall dixmonds, each of them worth 


villainy, this would render you the honeſteſt man living, 
piſtoles! why, my dear Sir, fo far from carrying you 


orders for ſtopping all ſtrangers ; but leave it to me, [ 


left to give him, he will take as much care of you as | 


But why, faid Candid, do they ſtop all ſtrangers! 


cauſe a poor devil of the country of Atrebatra heard 
ſceme body tell fooliſh ſtories, and this induced him to 


The officer then explained to them what the abbe 
meant. Horrid monſters, exclaimed Candid, is it poſ- 


kingdom, where monkeys provoke tygers? I have ſeen 
bears in my country, but men TI have beheld no where 
but in EIdorado. In the name of God, Sir, faid he to 
the officer, do me the kindneſs to conduct me to Venice, 
Where I am to wait for Miſs Cunegund. Really, Sir, 
replied the officer, I cannot poſſibly wait on you 1 
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han Lower Normandy. So ſaying, he ordered Can- 
dicks irons to be ſtruck off, acknowledged himſelf miſ- 
taken, and ſent his followers about their buſineſs: after 
which he conduQts Candid and Martin to Dieppe, and 
ſcaves them in the care of his brother. There happe! ned 

jult then to be a ſmall Dutch ſhip in the road. The Nor- 
a in; whom the other three diamonds had converted iu- 
to the molt obliging ſerviceable being that ever bre: hes, 
took care to tee Candid and his attendants fate 

board this veſſel, that was juſt ready to Gil for . 
mouth in England. This was not the ncareft way a 
Venice indeed; but Candid thought himſcli eſcaped out 
of hell, and did not in the leaſt doubt but he thouid 
quickly find an 3 of 3 g his * TY 
\ enice. | | 


We GR betete dd 


ee 

3 HA P. XXIII. 

Candid and Martin touch ufo? the Engl a 6 205 avh 4 | 
they fee ther SE 


H PangloG!. Panglc(G! ah Mertin! Martin! ah 

my dear Miſs Cunegund, what fort of a world is 
this? Thus exclaimed Candid as ſoon as he got on 
board the Dutch thip. Why ſomething very fooliſh 

and very aboiinable, ſaid Marin. You are acquaint- 
with England, faid Candid; are they as great fools in ; 

that country as in France? Yes, but .in a different 
manner, anſwered Martin. You know that theſe two 
nations are at war about a few acres of barren land in 
the neighbourhood of Canada, and that they have ex- 
pended much greater ſums in the conteſt, than all Ca- 
nada is worth. To fay exactly Whether there are a. 
greater number fit to be inhabitants of a mad-houſe in 
the one country than the other, exceeds the limits of 
my imperfect capacity; I know in general, that the 
people we are going to viſit, are of a very dark and 
gloomy diſpoſition. 
E 4 5 
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= CAN A 
As they were chatting thus together, they arrived 


at Portſmouth. The thore on each fide the harbour 
was lined with a multitude of people, whoſe eyes were 


ſtedfaitly fixed on a luſty man, who was kneeling down 


on the deck of one of the men of war, with ſome 
thing tied betore his eyes. Oppoſite to this perſonage 


ſtood four ſoldliers, each of whom ſhot three bullets in- 


to his ſkull, with all the compoſure imaginable z and 
when it was done, the whole company went away per- 
 feQly well fatisfied. What the devil is all this for ? 

_ faid Candid; and what dæmon, or foe to mankind, 
lords it thus tyranmically over the world? He then 
aſked who was that luſty man who had been ſent out 
of the world with ſo much ceremony? when he re- 
ceived for anſwer, that it was an admiral. And pray 
hy do you put your admiral to death? B-cauſe he 
did not put a ſufficient number of his fellow creatures 
to death. You muſt know, he had an engagement with 


a French admiral, and it has been proved againſt him, 


that he was not near enough to his antagoniſt. But, 
replied Candid, the French admiral muſt have be as far 

from him. There is no doubt of that; but in this 
country it is found requiſite, now and then, to put one 
_ admiral to death, in order to ſpirit up the others to 

. was ſo ſhocked at what he ſaw and heard, 
that he would not ſet foot on ſhore, but made a bar- 
gain with the Dutch ſkipper (were he even to rob him 
- Ne the captain of Surinam) to carry him directly to 
The ſkipper was ready in two days. They failed a- 
long the coaſt of France, and paſſed within fight of 
Liſbon, at which Candid trembled. From thence they 


proceeded to the Straits, entered the Mediterranean, 


and at length arrived at Venice. God be praiſed faid 


: : Candid, 


* We need not inform the reader, that our author alludes to 
the fate of admiral Byag,—His remark upon it is preciſely 
| what we have heard repeated in twenty different companies. and 
implies a ſevere reflection both upon the G=—t, and the officers. 
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Candid, embracing Martin, this is the place where 
am to behold iny beloved Cunegund once again. Il can 
confide in Cacambo like another felt, All is well, all 
very well; all as well as poſſible. Rs 


CHAP. XXIV. 
c 


TPON their arrival at Venice, he went in ſearch. 
of Cacambo at every inn and coffee-houſe, and 
among all the ladies of pleaſure ; but could hear nothing 
of him. He ſent every day to inquire what ſhips 
were come in, ſtill no news of Cacambo. It is ſtrange ! 
faid he to Martin, very ſtrange! that I ſhould have had 
time to fail from Surinam to Bourdeaux; to travel from 
thence to Paris, to Dieppe, to Portſmouth; to fail a- 
jong the coaſt of Portugal and Spain, and up the Me- 
diterranean to fpend ſome months at Venice; and that 
my lovely Cunezund ſhould not be arrived. Inſtead of 
her I only met with a Pariſian bite, and a raſcally abbe 
of Perigord. Cunegund is actually dead, and I have 
nothing to do but to follow her. Alas! how much 
better would it have been for me to have remained in 
the paradiſe of Eldorado, than to have returned to this 
curſed Europe! You are in the right, my dear Mar- 
tin; you are certainly in the right; all is mifery and 
ra . | Y 
Tc fell into a deep melancholy, and neither went to 


the opera in vogue, nor partook of any of the diverſi- 


ons of the carmval : nay, he even lighted the fair ſex. 
Martin faid to him, Uoon my word, I think you are 
very ſimple to imagine taat a raſcally valet, with five 
or fix millions in his pocket, would go in ſearch of your 
miſtreſs to the further end of the world, and bring her 
to Venice to meet you. If he finds her he will take 
her for himſelf; if he does not, he will take another. 
Let me adviſe you to forget your valet Cacambo, and 
your miſtreſs Cunegund. Martin's ſpeech was not the 
- moſt 
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moſt conſolatory to the dejected Candid. His melan- 


choly encreaſed, and Martin never left 2 to him 
that there is very little virtue or happineſs in this world; 


except, perhaps, in Eldorado, where hardly any body 
can bow ä | 
h 


ile they were difputing on this important ſubject, 


and ſtill expecting Miſs Cunegund, Candid perceiving a 
- young Theatin friar in St. Mark's place, with a girl un- 


der his arm. The Theatin looked freſh coloured, 


plump, and vigorous; his eyes ſparkled; his air and 
_ gait were bold and lofty. The girl was very pretty, 
and was ſinging a ſong ; and every now and then gave 
her Theatin an amorous ozle, and wantonly pinched 
his ruddy checks. You will at leaſt allow, ſaid Candid 


to Martin, that theſe two are happy hitherto. I have 
met with none but unfortunate people in the whole ha- 


bitable 2 except in Eldorado; but, as to this 
couple, | 
Done! faid Martin; they are not for what you will. 


would venture to lay a wager they are happy. 


Well, we have only to aſk them to dine with us, faid 


- Candid, and you will fee whether I am miſtaken or 


Thereupon he accoſts them, and with great polite- 


neſs invites them to his inn to eat ſome macaroni, with 


Lombard partridges and caviare, and to drink a bottle 


of Montepulcia o, Lacryma-Chriſti, Cyprus or Samos 
wine. The girl bluſhed; the Theatin accepted the in- 
vitation, and ſhe followed him, eying Candid every now 
and then with a mixture of ſurprize and confuſion, 
while the tears ſtole down her cheeks. No ſooner did 


ſhe enter his apartment, than ſhe cried out, How Mr. 


Candid, have you quite forgot your Pacquette ? do you 
not know her again? Candid, who had not regarded her 
with any degree of attention before, being wholly oc- 
cupied with the thoughts of his dear Cunegund, Ah! is 
it you, child? was it you that reduced Doctor Pangloſs 
to that fine condition I faw him in? EY | 
Alas! Sir, anſwered Pacquette, it was I, indeed. I 
find you are acquainted with every thing; and I have 


been informed of all the wisfortunes that happened to 


the whole family of my lady baroneſs and the fair Cu- 


negund. 
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negund. But I can ſafely fwear to you that my lot was 
no. leſs deplorable ; I was innocence itfelf when you 
| ſaw me laſt. A Cordelier, who was iy confettor, ea- 
fily ſeduced me; the conſequences proved terrible. I 
Vas obliged to leave the cattle fonie time after the ba- 
ron kicked you out from thence ; and if a famous furs | 
geon had not taken compaſſion on me, I had been a dead 
woman. Gratitude obliged me to live with him for fome 
time as a miſtreſs: his wife, who was a very devil for 
jealouſy, beat me unmercifully every day. Oh! the 
was a perfect fury. The doctor hinlelf was the mot 
uzly of all mortals, and I the molt wretched creature 
exiſting, to be continually beat for a man whom I did 
not love. You are ſenſible, Sir, how dangerous it was 
for an ill- natured woman to be married to a phyſician. 
Incænſed at the behaviour of his wife, he one day gave 
her fo affectionate a reinedy for a flight cold ſhe had 
caught, that the died in leſs than two hours in the 
moſt dreacful convulſions. Her relations proſecuted the 
huſband, who was obliged to fly, and I was ſent to 
priſon. My innocence would not have ſaved me if 1 
had not been tolerably handſome. The judge gave me 
my liberty, on condition he ſhould ſucceed the doctor. 
However, I was ſoon ſupplanted by a rival, turned off 
without a farthing, and obliged to continue the abo- 
minable trade which you men think fo pleaſiag; but 


X - which to us unhappy creatures, is the moſt dreadful of 
all ſufferings. At length I came to follow the buſineſs 
at Venice. Ah! Sir, did you but know what it is ta 
J be obliged to lie with every fellow; with old tradeſ- 
men, with - counſellors, with monks, watermen, and 
. abbès; to be expoſed to all their inſolence and abule ; - 
to be often neceſſiated to borrow a petticoat only that 
+ it may be taken up by ſome diſagreeable wretch ; to be 


robbed by one galant of what we get from another ; 
to be ſubject to the extortions of civil magiſtrates ; and to 
have for ever before one's eyes the proſpect of old 
age, an hoſpital or a dunzhill, yon would conclude 
that I am one of the moſt unhappy wretches breath- 


wr, | 
| Thusz - 
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Thus did Pacquette unboſom herſelf to honeſt Can- 
did in his cloſet, in the preſence of Martin, who took 
occaſion to ſay to him, You ſee I have half won the 
wager already. V = 
\ Friar Girofl6e was all this time in the parlour refreſh- 
ing himſelf with a glaſs or two of wine till dinner was 
ready. But, faid Candid to Pacquette, you looked fo gay 
and content, when I met you, you ſung and careſſed 
the Theatin with ſo much fondneſs, that I abſolutely 
thought you as happy as you ſay you are now miſerable. 
Ah! dear Sir, faid Pacquette, this is one of the miſe- 
tries of the trade; yeſterday I was ſtript and beat by an 
officer; yet to-day I muſt appear good-humoured and 
gay to pleaſe a friar. „ 23 . 
Candid was convinced, and acknowledged that Martin 
was in the right. They ſat down to table with Pac- 
quette and the Theatin; the entertainment was very 
agreeable, and towards the end they began to converſe 
together with ſome freedom. Father, faid Candid to 


the friar, you ſeem to me to enjoy a ſtate of happineſs 


that even kings might envy ; joy and health are painted 
in your countenance. You have a tight pretty wench 


to divert you; and you ſeem to be perfectly well con- 


tented with your condition, as a Theatin. 
the Theatins were every one of them at the bottom of 
the ſea. I have been tempted a thouſand times to ſet 
fire to the convent, and go and turn Turk, My parents 


_ obliged me, at the age of fifteen, to put on this deteſta- 


dle habit only to encreaſe the fortune of an elder bro- 
ther of mine, whom, God confound ! Jealouſy, dif- 
cord, and fury, reſide in our convent. It is true I have 


preached often paltry ſermons, by which I have got a 


little money, part of which the prior robs me of, and 


fttzhe remainder helps to pay my girls; but, at night, 


when I go hence to my convent, I am ready to daſſ my 
brains againſt the walls of the dormitory ; and this is 
the caſe with all the reſt of our fraternity. | 


Martin, turning towards Candid with his uſual indif- 


Faith, Sir, faid friar Girofl6e, I with with all my ſoul | 


ference, ſaid, Well, what think you now; have I won 


cs 


the wager entirely? Candid gave two thouſand piaſtr 
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to Pacquette, and a thouſand to friar Giroflée, ſaying, 
Fil anſwer that this will make them happy. I am not 


of your opinion, ſaid Martin; perhaps this money will 


only make them wretched. Be that as it may, faid 
Candid, one thing comforts me; I ſee that one often 
meets with thoſe whom we expected never to ſee again; 
ſo that, perhaps, as I have found my red ſheep and 


| Pacquette, I may be lucky enough to find Miſs Cune- 


gund alſo. I with, ſaid Martin, the may one day make 
you happy; but I doubt it much. You are very hard 
of belief, faid Candid. It is becauſe, faid Martin, 1 
have ſeen the world. 5 „5 · 
Obſerve thoſe gondoliers, ſaid Candid, are they not 
perpetually ſinging ? You do not ſee them, anſwered 
Martin, at home with their wives and brats. The doge 
has his chagrin, gondoliers theirs. Nevertheleſs, in the 
main, I look upon the gondolier's life as preferable to 
that of the doge; but the difference is fo trifling ; that 
it is not worth the trouble of examining into. 
I have heard great talk, faid Candid, of the ſenator 
Pococurante, who lives in that fine houle at the Brenta, 
where they ſay he entertains foreigners, in the moſt 
polite manner. They me! this man is a perfect 
ſtranger to uneaſineſs. I thould be glad to ſee fo extra- 
ordinary a being, ſaid Martin. Candid thereupon ſent 
a meſſenger to ſeignior Pococurante, deſiring permiiſion 
to wait on him the next dax. DET ES 
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| Candidand Martin pay a viſit to ſeignior Pococurante, a 8 


noble Venetian. 


| th N DID and his friend Maria went in a gondola 


on the Brenta, and arrived at the Palace of the 
noble Pococurante ; the gardens were laid out in an ele- 
gant taſte, and adorned with fine marble ftatues ; his 
palace was built after the moſt approved rules in archi- 
teture. The maſter of the houſe, who was a 1 1 


᷑ỹIf ß & 
ſixty, and very rich, received our two travellers with 
great politeneſs, but without much ceremony; Which 
mewhat diſconcerted Candid, but was not at all diſ- 
| pleaſing to Martin. | | = 


As ſoon as they were ſeated two very pretty girls, 


neatly dreſſed, brought in chocolate, which was ex- 
tremely well frothed. Candid could not help making 
encomiums upon their beauty and graceful carriage. 
The creatures are well enough, ſaid the ſenator; 
make them lie with me ſometimes, for I am heartily 
- tired of the women of the town, their coquetry, their 
| jealouſy, their quarrels, their humours, their mean- 
neſſes, their pride, and their folly ; I am weary of mak- 
ing ſonnets, or of paying for ſonnets, to be made on 
them; but, after all, theſe two girls begin to grow very 
indifferent to me. e 


Alter having refreſhed himſelf, Candid walked into a 


large gallery, where he was ſtruck with the ſi-ht of a 
fine collection of paintings. Pray, faid Candid, by what 
mafter are the two firſt of theſe? They are Raphael's, 
anfwered the ſenator. I gave an horrid deal of money 
for them ſeven years ago, purely out of cnriofity, as 
they were ſaid to be the fineft pieces in Itely; but I 


cannot ſay they plcaſe me: the colouring is dark and 


heavy: the figures do not ſwell nor come out enough; 
and the drapery is very bad. In ſhort, notwithſtanding 
the encomiums laviſhed upon them, they are not, in 
my opinion, a true repreſentation of nature. I approve 
of no picture but where I think I behold nature herſelf; 
and there are very few, if any, of that kind to be met 
with. I have what is called a fine collection, but I take 
no manner of delight in them. 5 

While dinner was getting ready, Pococurante ordered 
a concert. Cancid praiſed the muſic to the tkies. This 
noiſe, ſaid the noble Venetian, may amuſe one for a 
little time ; but if it was to laft above half an hour, it 


would grow tireſome to every body, tho' perhaps no 


one would care to own it. Muſic is become the art ot 


executing what is difficult; now whatever is difficult 


cannot be long pleaſing. 165 
1 mo T believe 
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T believe I might take more pleafure in an opera, if 

they had not made ſuch a monſter of that fpecies of 
dramatic entertainment as perfectly ſhocks me; and T 
am amazed how people can bear to ſee wretched trage- 
dies ſet to muſi: ; where the ſcenes are contrived for no 
other purpoſe than to lug in, as it were by the ears, 
three or four ridiculous 1 to give a favourite actreſs 
an opportunity of ſhewing her pipe. Let who will or 
can die away in raptures at the trills of an eunuch qua- 
vering the majeſtic part of Cæſar or Cato, and ſkipping- 
ly ftruting along the ſtage. For my part, I have long 
ago renounced theſe paltry entertainments, which con- 
ſtitute the glory of modern Italy, and are fo dearly pur- 


chaſed by crowned heads. Candid oppoſed theſe ſenti- 


ments; but he did it in a diſcreet manner: as for Mar- 


tin, he was entirely of the old ſenator's opinion. 


Dinner being ſerved up they fat down to table, and, 


| after a very hearty repaſt, returned to the library. 


Candid obſerving a Homer richly bound commended the 


noble Venetian's taſte. This, ſaid he, is a book that 


was once the delight of the grcat Pangloſs, the beſt 
philoſopher in Germany. Homer is no favourite of 
mine, anſwered Pococurante, very cooly ; I was made 
to believe once that I took a pleaſure in reading him; 
but his continual repetitions of battles muſt have all ſuch 
a reſemblance with each other; his gods that are for 


ever in a hurry and buſtle, without ever doing any 


thing; his Helen, that is the cauſe of the war; and yet 
hardly acts in the whole performance; his Troy, that 
holds out fo long, without being taken: in ſhort, all 
theſe things together, make the poem very infipid to 
me. I have aſked ſome Icarned men, whether they are 
not in reality as much tired as myſelf with reading this 
poet: thoſe who ſpoke ingeniouſſy, affured me that ke 
had made them fall allcep ; and yet, that they could 
not diſpenſe with giving him a place in their libraries; 
but that it was merely as they would do an antique, or 


thoſe ruſty medals which are kept only for curioſity, 


and are of no manner of uſ2 in commerce. TE, 
But your excellency does not furely form the fame 

Opinion of Virgil? ſaid Candid. Why, I grant, replied 

I | Pococurante, 


* 
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Pococurante, that the ſecond, third, fourth and fixth 
book of his Aneid are excellent; but, as for his pious 


- Eneas, his ſtrong Cloanthus, his friendly Achates, his 


boy Aſcanius, his filly king Latinus, his ill bred Ama ta, 
bis infipid Lavinia; and ſome other characters much in 
the ſame ſtrain; I think there cannot in nature be any 


thing more flat and diſagreeable. I, muſt confeſs [ 
prefer Taſſo far beyond him; nay, even that fleepy 


tale- teller Arioſto. 


May I take the liberty to aſk if you do not receive 
great pleaſure from reading Horace? faid Candid. 
There are maxim? in this writer, faid Pococurante, 

from whence a man of the world may reap ſome bene- 


fit; and the thort meaſure of the verſe makes them 


more eaſily to be retained in the memory. But I fee 
nothing extraordinary in his journey to Brunduſium, 
and his account of his bad dinner; nor in his dirty low 
quarrel between one Rupilius, whofe words, as he ex- 
preſſes it, were full of poiſonous filth ; and another, 


whoſe language was dipped in vinegar. His indelica te 


verſes againſt old women and witches have frequently | 


given me great offence ; nor can I diſcover the great 
merit of his telling his friend Mzcenas, that if he will 


but rank him in the claſs of Lyric poets, his lofty head 
ſhall touch the ftars. Ignorant readers are apt to ad- 


vance every thing by the lump in a writer of reputation, 


For my part, I read only to pleaſe myſelf. I like no- 


ing but what makes for my purpoſe. Candid, who 


bad been brought up with a notion of never making uſe 


of his own judgment, was aſtoniſhed at what he heard; 
but Martin found there was a good deal of reaſon in 
the ſenator's remarks. 1 | - 

O! here is a Tully, faid Candid : this great man, I 


, fancy you are never tired of reading? Indeed I never 


read him at all, replied Pococurante. What a deuce 
is it to me whether he pleads for Raberius or Cluen- 
thius ? I try cauſes enough myſelf. I had once fome 
liking to his philoſophical works ; but when I found 
he g Der of every thing, I thought I knew as 


much as himſelf, and had no need of a guide to learn 
— 
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Ha! cried Martin, here are fourſcore volumes of the 


| Memoirs of the academy of ſciences; perhaps there 


may be ſomething curious and valuable in this collection. 


| Yes, anſwered Pococurante ; fo there might if any one of 


theſe compilers of this rubbiſh had only invented the 
art of pen- making: but all theſe volumes are filled with 
mere Chimerical ſyſtems, without one ſingle article con- 
ducive to real utility. . „V 

1 ſee a prodigious number of plays, ſaid Candid in 
Italian, Spaniſh, and French. Yes, replied the Vene- _ 
tian; there are I think three thouſand, and not three 
dozen of them good for any thing. As to thoſ2 huge 
volumes of divinity, and thoſe enormous collections of 
ſermons, they are not altogether worth one fingle 


page in Seneca; and I fancy you will readily believe 
| that neither myſelf nor any one elſe ever looks into 


Martin, perceiving ſome ſhelves filled with Englith 

books, ſaid to the ſenator, I fancy that a republican muſt 
be highly delighted with thoſe books, which are moſt of 
them written with a noble ſpirit of freedom. It is no- 
ble to write as we think, faid Pococurante : it is the 
privilege of humanity, Throughout Italy we write 
only what we do not think; and the preſent inhabi- 
tants of the country of the Cæſars and Antonius's dare 
not, acquire a ſingle idea without the permiſſion of a 
father Dominican. I ſhould be enamoured of the ſpirit 


of the Englith nation, did it not utterly fruſtrate the 


good effects it would produce, by paſſion and the ſpirit 
of party. CCC 
Candid, ſeeing a Milton, aſked the ſenator if he did 
not think that author a great man? Who? faid Poco- 
cuiante ſharply ; that barbarian who writes a tedious 
commentary in ten books of rumbling verſe, on the firſt 
chapter of Geneſis? that flovenly imitator of the 


Greeks, who disfigures the creation, by making the 


Meſſiah take a pair of compaſſes from heaven's armory 
to plan the world; whereas Moſes repreſented the 
Deity as producing the whole univerſe by his fat? Can 
I think you have any eſteem for a writer who has 
ſpoiled Tafſo's Hell and the Devil; who transforms 

| Lucifer 
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Lucifer ſometimes into a toad, and, at others, into 2 
pigmy ; who makes him ſay the fame thing over again 
an hundred times; who metamorphoſes him into a 
{chool-divine ; and who, by an abturdly ſerious init. 
tion of Arioſto's comic invention of fire rms, repreſents 
the devils and angels, commanding each other in hea- 
ven? Neither I nor any other Italian can poſſibly take 
pleaſure in ſuch melancholy reveries; but the mar: age 
of fin and death, and ſuakes iiſuing from the wor: '» ©/f 


the former, are enough to make any per ſon ſick that i: 
not loſt to all ſenſe of delicacy. I his obicene, wait 


| keal, and difayreceable poem met with the neglect it de- 
ſerved at its firſt publication; and I only treat the 
author now as he was treated in his own country by b13 
coteraporaries. e e 
Candid was ſcuſibly grieved at this ſpeech, as he had 
a great reſpect for Hotwer, and was very fond of Milton, 
Alas! faid he foftly to Martin, I am afraid this man 
holds our German poets in great contempt. There 
would be no ſuch great harm in that, ſaid Martin. O 
what a ſurptiſing man! ſaid Candid ſtill to hiniſelf; 
what a prodigious genius is this Pococurante“ ] nothing 
ean pleaſe him. %%%) de Ces 
After fmiſhing their ſurvey of the library, they went 


down into the garden, when Candid commended the 
ſeveral beauties that offered themſelves to his view. I 
know nothing upon earth laid out in ſuch bad taſte, 


ſaid 


Pococurante is a right modern Ariſtarchus. Prompted by 
ſpleen and envy to poach fer faults, he bas juſt perception enough 
to diſcover a few blemiſhes, or ſeeming blemiſhes, without having 
taſte to feel, or candour to acknowledge the numberlefs beauties 
which thoſe performances contain. With the ſame juſtice, a man 
being aſked his opinion of a celebrated beauty, enumerates a ſmall 


mole on one cheek, a little wart on the other, an inconſiderable 


ſear on the chin, = an uneven tooth, and paſſing over a ſublime 
forehead, a pair of brilliant eyes, a delicious mouth wich coral lips, 


a delicate complexion, an elegaat contour of the face, and raviſh- 
ing harmony of features, exclaims with marks of diſguſt ; . What 
a ſhocking creature it is!” A fair critic does- not vindicate. little 
imperfections, but excuſes them, in conlidecation of the excellen- 
cies with which they are intermingled, | 7 
Verum ubi plura nitent, non ege Paucts 
Offendar maculito—_— ee 


u1 
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| faid Pococurante ; every thing about it is childiſh and 
trifling ; but I ſhall have another laid out to-morrow 
, 8 
As ſoon as our two travellers had taken leave of his 


ta- 

—_ excellency, Well, faid Candid to Martin, I hope yon 
a- will own, that this man is the happieſt of all mortals, 

ke for he is above every thing he poſfeſſes. But do not 

80 you fee, anſwered Martin, that he likewiſe diſſikes 

8 every thing he poſſeſſes? It was an obſervation of 


Plato, long fince, that thoſe are not the beſt ſtomachs 


5 that reject, without“ iſtinction, all forts of aliments. 
as True, ſaid Candid, but ſtill there muſt certainly be a 
ie pl-aſure in criticiſing every thing, and in perceiving 
85 faults where others think they ſee beauties. That is, 
4 replied Martin, there is a pleaſure in having no plea- 


fire, Well, well, ſaid Candid, I find that I ſhell be 


— 


N. 

4 the ſight of my dear Cunegund. It is good to hope, 
5 %%% mm ! 
In the mean while, days and weeks paſſed away, and 
5 no news. of Cacambo. Candid was fo overwhelmed 
8 with grief, that he did not reflect on the behaviour of 
Pacquette and friar Giroflee, who never ftaid to return 
t him thanks for the preſents he had ſo generouſly made 
4 —_— b EE 
CHAP. XVI. 

Candid and Martin ſup with fix ftrangers; who they 


9 7+ evening that Candid, with his attendant 
3 Martin, were going to fit down to ſupper with | 
ſome foreigners, who lodged in the fame inn where 
they had taken up their quarters, a man, with a face 
the colour of foot, came behind him, and taking him 
by the arm, faid, hold yourſelf in readineſs to go along 
with us, be fure you do not fail. Upon this, turning 
about to ſee from whom the above came, he beheld 
. ee Cacamboa. 


the only happy man at laſt, when I am blefſed with 


w ; + 37 7 | 
Cacambo: Nothing but the fight of Miſs Cunegund 
could have given greater joy and furprize. He was al- 
moſt beſide himſelf. After embracing this dear friend, 
Miſs Cunegund ! faid he, Miſs Cunegund is come with 
you doubtleſs! Where, where is ſhe? Carry me to her 
this inftant, that I may dic with joy in her preſence. 
Mifs Cunegund is not here, wo ae Cacambo ; ſhe 
is at Conſtantinople. Good heaven, at Conſtantinople ! 
But no matter if ſhe was in China, I would fly thither, 
Quick, quick, dear Cacambo, let us be gone. Soft and 
fair, faid Cacambo, ftay till you have ſupped. I can- 
not at preſent ſtay to fay any thing more to you; I am 
a ſhave, and my maſter waits for me; I mult go attend 


im at table: but mum! ſay not a word, only get your. 


ſupper, and hold yourſelf in readineſs. 


Candid, divided between joy and grief, charmed to 
have thus met with his faithful agent again, and ſur- 


ro to hear he was a ſlave, his heart palpitating, his 


nſes confuſed, but full of the hopes of recovering his 


dear Cunegund, ſat down to table with Martin, who 
beheld all theſe ſcenes with great unconcern, and 


with fix ſtrangers, who were come to ſpend the car- 


nival at Venice. 


Cacambo waited at table upon one of thoſe ſtrangers. 
When ſupper was nearly over, he drew near to his 


maſter, and whiſpered him in the ear, Sire, your ma- 
jeſty may go when you pleaſe, the * ready; and 
ſo faying he left the room. The gueſts, ſurprized at 


- what they had heard, looked at each other without 


ſpeaking a word; when another ſervant drawing near 
to his maſter, in like manner ſaid, Sire, your majefty's 
poſt-chaiſe is at Padua, and the bark is ready. The 
maſter made him a ſign, and he inſtantly withdrew. 
The company all ſtared at each other again, and the 
general aſtoniſhment was increaſed. A third ſervant 


then reproached another of the ſtrangers, and faid, 


Sire, if your majeſty will be adviſed by me, you will 


not make any longer ſtay in this place. I will go and 


get every thing ready; and inſtantly diſappeared. N 
Candid and Martin then took it for granted, that this 
was ſome of the diverſions of the carnival, and that 


theſe 
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domeſtic ſaid to the fourth ſtranger, Your majeſty may 
ſet off when you pleaſe; ſaying this, he went away like 


the reſt. A fifth valet ſaid the fame to a fifth maſter. 
But the fixth domeſtic ſpoke in a different ſtyle to the 


porn on whom he waited, and who fat near to Candid. 


roth, Sir, faid he, they will truſt your majeſty no 


longer, nor myſelf neither, and we may both of us be 


chance to be ſent to gaol this very night; and therefore 
I shall c'en take care of myſelf, and fo good night to 
you. The ſervants being all gone, the fix ſtrangers, 


with Candid and Martin, remained in a profound filence. 


At length Candid broke it, by ſaying, Gentlemen, this 


is a very ſingular joke upon my word, why how came 


you all to be kings? For my part I own frankly, that 
neither my friend Martin here, nor myſelf, have any 
claim to royalty. ole nr oy OM 


Cacambo's maſter then began, with great gravity, to | 


deliver himſelf thus in Italian. I am not joaking in the 
leaſt, my name is Achmet III. I was grand ſeignor for 
many years; I dethroned my brother, my nephew de- 


throned me, my viziers loſt their heads, and I am con- 
demned to end my days in the old ſeraglio. My nephew, 
the grand ſultan Mahomet, gives me per. niiſion to travel 


ſometimes for my health, and I am come to ſpend the 
carnival at Venice *. „ 


A young man who fate by Achmet, ſpoke next, and 


 faid, My name is Ivan. I was once emperor of all the 
Ruſſias, but was dethroned in my cradle. My parents 


were confined, and I was brought up in a priſon, yet I 


am ſometimes allowed to travel, though always with 


perſons 


— * very extraordinary indeed, that the ſultan ſhould grant 
_ this indulgence to the prince whom he had dethroned. But to re- 


preſent Achmet voluntarily returning from a free country to his 


priſon at Conſtantinople, where he knew he ſhould be very much 


expoſed to the bow-(tring, is a moſt violent and unnatural outrage 
on probability. This accidental meeting of the other princes, is 


not ill imagined, excepting ſtill the emperor John of Ruſſia, 2 
country where dethroned priaces were never treated with ſuch 


tenderneſs and reſpect, 
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theſe were characters in maſquerade. Then a fourth 
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perſons to keep a guard over me, and 1 am come to 
8 Head the carnival at Venice. 


The third faid, I am Charles-Edward, Ling of Eng- 


land ; my father has renounced his right to the throne 
in my favour. I have fought in defence of my rights, 
and near a thouſand of my friends have had their hearts 
- taken out of their bodies alive, and thrown into their 
faces. I have mylelf been confined in a priſon “. I 


am going to Rome to viſit the king my father, who was 


dethroned as well as myſelf ; and my grandfather and 1 
am come to ſpend the carnival at Venice. 

The fourth ſpoke thus, I am the king of Poland 13 
the fortune of war has ſtripped me of my hereditary 
dominions. My father experienced the fame viciſſitudes 
of fate. I reſign myſelf to the will of providence, in 
the ſame manner as ſultan Achmet, the emperor Ivan, 


and king Charles-Edward, whom God long preſerve ; 


and I am come to paſs the carnival at Venice, 


The fifth faid, I am king of Poland alſo. I have 


twice loft my kingdom; but Providence has given me 

other dominions, where I have done more good, than 
all the Sarmatian kings put together were ever able to 
do on the banks of the Viitula f. I reſign my felf like- 


wiſe to Providence; and am come to pats the carnival 


at Venice. 


Ir now came to the ſixth 8 turn to N 
Gentlemen, ſaid he, I am not fo great a prince at the 


reſt of you, it is true, but I am however a crowned 
head. I am Theodore, elected king of Corſica. I 
have had the title of majoſty, and am now hardly treat- 
ed with common civility. 1 have coined money, and 


am not now worth a ſingle ducat. I have had two ſecre- 


tarics, and am now without a valet. I was once ſeated 
ona throne, and ſince that have lain upon a truſs of 
| | | ſtraw, 


* Alluding to his 1 ade by the French king at Paris, : 
after the peace of Aix-la-Chapelle, becaule he would notgquictly 
withdraw himſelf trom the dominions of France. - 

+ Auguſtus, king of Poland, elector of Saxony, driven from 
his hereditary dominions, by his neighbour the king of Pruſſia. 

1 Staniſlaus Lecinzki, formerly king of Poland, now poſſeſſor 
of Lorraine, and father to the queen of France. 
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raw, in a common gaol in London “, and I very much 
fear I ſhall meet with the fame fate here in Venice, 
where I come, like your majeſties, to divert myſelf at 
the carnival. _ Ee: F 
The other five kings liſtened to this ſpeech with great 
attention ; it exited their compaſſion ; each of them 
made the unhappy Theodore a preſent of twenty ſe- 
quins, and Candid gave him a diamond, worth juſt an 
hundred times that ſum. Who can this private perſon 
be, ſaid the five princes to one another, who is able 
to give, and has actually given, an hundred times as 
OOO 4 & | SN pn „„ 
juſt as they roſe from table, in came four ſerene 
highneſſes T, who had alſo been ſtripped of their ter- 
ritories by the fortune of war, and were come to ſpend 
the remainder of the carnival at Venice. Candid took 


no manner of notice of them; for his thoughts were 


wholly employcd on his voyage to Conſtantinople, 
whither he intended to go in ſearch of his lovely Miſs 


Cunegund. 


nA D 


. Candid's Voyage to Con/tantinople. 


ml HE truſty Cacambo had already enz1ged the - 
captain of the Turkiſh ſhip, that was to carry 


fultan Achmet back to Conttantinople, to take Candid 


and Martin on board. Accordingly they both embark- 


* This remaikable perſonage, after having lain in the common : 


priſon of the king's bench, or a paultry debt, was cleared by an 
act of parliament. paſſed tor the relief of inſolvent dchiors; and 
the ſchedule ef his effects, delivered for the benefit of his credi- 
tors, contained his right and pretenſions to the crowa of Corſica, 
He died a few years ago at London, in extreme miſery, to the re- 
proach of the Engliſh nation, which had at one time acknowledged 
him as a ſovereign prince, and their ally. 

F Probably he means the landgrave of Heſſe-Caſſel, the dukes 
of Brunſwick, Saxe-Gotha, and Mecklerabourg:Schweria, 
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ald, aſter paying their obeiſance to his miſerable high. 
neis. As they were going on board, Candid faid to 
Martin, you fee we ſupped in company with fix de- 
throned kings, and to one of them I gave Charity. 
Perhaps there may be a great many other princes ſtil 
more unfortunate. For my part, I have loſt only an 
| hundred ſheep, and am now going to fly to the arms 
of my charming Miſs Cunegund.—My dear Martin, | 
mult inſiſt on it, that Pangloſs was in the right. All 
is for the beſt. I with it may, ſaid Martin.— But this 
was an odd adventure we met with at Venice. I do 
not think there ever was an inftance before, of fix de- 
throned monarchs ſupping together at a public inn. 
This is not more extraordinary, faid Martin, than moſt 
of what has happened to us. It is a very common 
thing for kings to be dethroned ; and as for our having 
the honour to ſup with fix of them, it is a mere acci- 
dent, not deſerving our attention. „„ ge 
As ſoon as Candid ſet his foot on board the veſſel, 
he flew to his old friend and valet Cacanibo; and 
throwing his arms about his neck, embraced him witli 
_ tranſports of joy. Well, faid he, what news of 
Miſs Cunegund? Does ſhe ftill continue the paragon 
of beauties? Does ſhe love me ſtill? How does ſhe do? 
Von have, doubtleſs, purchaſed a ſuperb palace for her 
at Conſtantinople. 5 
My dear maſter, replied Cacambo, Miſs Cunegund 


waſhes diſhes on the banks of the Propontis, in the 


bouſe of a prince who has very few to wath. She is at 
preſent a ſlave in the family of an ancient ſovereign named 

— whom the grand Turk allows three crowns 
a day to maintain him in his exile ; but the moſt nie- 
lancholy circumſtance of all is, that ſhe is turned hor- 
ribly ugly: Ugly or handſome, f Candid, I am a 


man of honour ; and, as fuch, I am obliged to love 


her ſtill. But how could the poſſibly have been reduc- 
ed to fo abject a condition, when I ſent five or fix mil- 
lions to her by you? Lord bleſs me, faid Cacambo, 
was not I obliged to give two millions to ſeignor Don 
Fernando d'Ibaraa, y Figueora, y Maſcarenas, y Lam- 
pourdos, y Souſa, the governor of Buenos-Ayres, for 
1 85 0 ED. 
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liberty to take Miſs Cunegund away with me? and then 
did not a brave fellow of a pyrate very pallantly ſtrip us 
of all the reſt? And then did not this fame pyrate 
carry us with him to Cape Matapan, to Milo, to Ni- 
caria, to Samos, to Petra, to the Dardanelles, to Mar- 


mora, to Scutari? Miſs Cunegund and the old woman 


are now ſervants to the prince J have told you of; and 
| myſelf am flave to the dethroned ſultan. What a 
chain of thocking accidents! exclaimed Candid. But 
after all, I have ſtill ſome diamonds left, with which I 
can eaſily procure Miſs Cunegund's liberty. It is a pity 
though ſhe is grown ſo very ugly. 5 
Then turning to Martin, What think you friend, 
ſaid he, whoſe condition is moſt to be pitied, the em- 
peror Achmet's, the emperor Ivan's, king Charles-Ed- 
ward's, or mine? Faith I cannot reſolve your queſti- 
on, faid Martin, unleſs I had been in the breaſts of you 
all. Ah, cri:d Candid, was Pangloſs here now, he 
would have known and ſatisfied me at once. I know 
not, ſaid Martin, in what balance your Pangloſs could 
have weighed the misfortunes of mankind, and have 
ſet a juſt eſtimation on their ſufferings. All that I pre- 


tend to know of the matter is, that there are millions 


of men upon the earth, whoſe conditions are an hun- 
dred times more pitiable than thoſe of king Charles- 


Edwird, the emperor Ivan, or ſultan Achmet. Why 


that may be, anſwered Candid. | 
ln a few days they reached the Boſphorus ; and the 
firſt thing Candid did, was to pay a very high ranſom 
for Cacambo : then, without loſing time, he and his 
companions went on board a galley, in order to ſearch 
for his Cunegund, on the banks of the Propontis, not- 
withſtanding ſhe was grown fo ugly. = - 
There were two flives among the crew of the galley, 
who rowed very ill, and to whoſe bare back the maſ- 
ter of the veſſel frequently applied a bull's pizzle. Can- 
did, from natural ſympathy, looked at theſe two ſlaves 
more attentively than at any of the reft, and drew near 
them with an eye of pity. Their features, though 
greatly disfigured, appeared to him to bear a ftrong re- 
ſemblance with thoſe of Panglofs, and the unh-ppy 
Vol. XV, 5 baron 
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money you ſhall :{k for theſe two perſons. 
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baron Jeſuit, Miſs Cunegund's hes This idea al. 


fected him with grief and conpaſſion: he examined 


them more attentivel than before. In truth, faid he, 
turning to Martin, if J had not ſeen my maſter Panglo1; 
fairly Langed, and had not myſelf been unlucky enou+h 


to run the baron through the body, I thoul abſolucc) 
think thoſe two rowers were they. 


No ſooner had Candid uttered the name ot the hana 


and Pangloſs, than the two ſlaves gave a great cry, 
| ceaſed rowing, and let fall their oars out of their 
| hands. The maſter of the veſſel, ſeeing this, ran up 
to them, and redoubled the viſcipline of the bull's piz- 


zle. Hold, bold, cried Candid, I will give ”= what 
ood hea- 
vens! it is Candid, faid one of the men. Candid ! cried 


the other. Do | om. laid Candid, or am I awake ? 


Am 1 aQually on board this galley? Is this my lord 


baron whom 1 killed? and that my maſter Ts, 


whom 1 {aw hanged before n.y face? 
It is Ii it is II cried they both together, What, 
is this your great philoſophar? ſaid Martin. My dear 
Sir, id Candid to the maſter of the galley, how much 


do you aſk fur the ranſom of the baron of T hunder- 
ten-ironckh, who is on: of the firſt harans of the em- 


Pire, and of Mr. Pan:loGs, (he moft profound meta- 
Phyfician in Gertnany > WB 1 then, Chriſtian cur, re- 


—— the Turkifi <-ptain, ſince theſe two dogs of 
Chriſtian fl:ycs are bars; as and —— yſicians, who no 


doubt are of high rank in their wa country, thou ſhalt 


give me fy! uind f-gquins. Von ſhall have them, 


Sr; carry ine back as Quick #5 thought to Conſtantino- 


ple. 4 85 vou ſhall receive the non: 7 immediately. No! 


cart y me iu te M fk Cun -gund: The captain, upon Can- 


dicke f. ﬀt x —_—_ had Ns tacked about, and he 


male the crew ply their Hars fo effectially, that the 
veflel few N the water quicker than a bird 
cleaves the 


Can lid be bowed a thou n embraces on the baron 
and Pangloſs. And {> then, ay ear baron, I did not 


kill you? and you, my dear Panglos, are come to life 


again 


8 
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again afier your 41 But how came you ſla ves as - 


board a Turkiſh galley? And is it true my dear ſiſter is 
in this country? faid the baron. Yes, ſaid Cacambo. 
And I do once again behold my dear Candid ? faid Pan- 

gloſs, Candid preſented Martin and Cacambo to them; 

they embraced each other, and all ſpoke together. 

The galley flew like lightning; and now they were got 
back to the port. Candid inſtantly ſent for a Jew, to whom 
be ſold for fifty thouſand ſequins a diamond, richly worth 
one hundred t houſand, though the fellow ſwore to him 
all the time by father Abraham, that he gave him the 


moſt he could poſſibly afford. He no ſooner got the 


money into his hands, than he paid it down for the ran- 
ſom of the baron and Pangloſs. The latter flung him- 
ſelf at the feet of his deliverer, and bathed him with 
his tears: the former thanked him with a gracious nod, 
and promiſcd to return the money the firft opportunity. 
But is it poſlible, ſaid he, that my ſiſter ſhould be in 

Turkey? Nothing is more poſlible, anſwered Ca- 
cambo, for the ſcours diſhes in the houſe of a Tran- 
lylvanian prince. Candid ſent directly for two Jews, 
and fold more diamonds to them; and then he ſet out 
with his companions in another galley to deliver Mits 
Cunegund from ſlavery. F 
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What befel Candid, Cunegund, Pangloſs, Martin, Oc. 


ARD ON, faid Candid to the baron; once more 

let me intreat your pardon, reverend father, ſor 
running you through the body. Say no more about it, 
replied the baron, I was a little too haſty I muſt own; 
but as you ſeem to be deſirous to know by what acci- 
dent I came to he a ſlave on board the galley where you 
ee me, I will inform yon. After I had been cured of 
the wound you gave ine, by the college apothecary, 
L was attacked and carried off by a party of Spaniſh 
| | &# troops, 
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troops, who clapped me up in prifon in Buenos-Ayre, 
at the very time my ſiſter was ſetting out from thence 
I aſked leave to return to Rome, to the general of ny 
order, who appointed me chaplain to the French an- 0 
baſſador at Conſtantinople. I had not been a week hen 
my new office, when I happened to meet one even 
with a young Icoglan, extremely handſome, and wel ben 
made. The weather was very hot; the young ma! 

had an inclination to go bathe. I took the opportuniyi 

to bathe likewiſe. I did not know it was a crime, 
for a Chriſtian to be found naked in company wit MI”. 
'a young Turk. A cadi ordered me to receive ani” 
hundred blows on the ſoles of my feet, and ſent me u. 
the gallics. I do not believe that there was ever an ad 


of more flagrant injuſtice. But I would fain know how 
my ſiſter came to be ſcullion to a Tranſylvanian prince, il ** 
Who has taken refuge among the Turks? > 


But how happens it that I beheld you again, my " 
dear Pangleſs? faid Candid. It is true, anſwered Pan-. 


gloss, you ſaw me hanged, though I ought properly to 2 
| have been burnt; but you may remember, that it fan- 
ed very hard when they were going to roaſt me. The C 

ſtorm was fo violent, that they found it impoſſible 1 - 
light the fire; fo they een hanged me, becauſe they h 
could do no better. A ſurgeon purchaſed my body, . 

carried it home, and prepared to difſc& me. He began Wi _ 
by making a crucial inciſion from my navel to the cla- ; 
vicle. It is impoſſible for any one to have been mor 
lamely hanzed than I had been. The executioner e 
the holy inquiſition was a ſub-deacon, and knew how Wil | 
to burn people very well, but as for hanging, he wesa Wil , 


novice at it, being quite out of the way of his practice; 
the cord being wet and not ſlipping properly, the noc ſe 
Cid not join. In ſhort, I ſtill continued to breathe; 
the cruel inciſion made me ſcream to ſuch a degree, that 
my ſurgeon fell flat upon his back; and imagining it 
was the devil he was diſſecting, ran away, and in his 

_ fright tumbled down ſtairs. His wife hearing the noiſ- 
flew from the next room, and ſeeing me ſtretched upon 
the table with my crucial inciſion, was till more terri- 
heed than her huſband, and fell upon him. When they 
ONE 
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had a little recovered themſelves, I heard her fay to her 


4 n heretic ? Don't you know that the devil is always in 
k cem? Pl run directly to a prieſt to come and drive 
nin: the evil ſpirit out. 1 trembled from head to foot at 
wel bearing her talk in this manner, and exerted what little 


trength I had left to cry out, Have mercy on me! At 


man | * * 
1g jength the Portugucſe barber took courage, :c ed up 
rime ny wound, and his wife nuried ine; and 1 was upon 
with y legs in a fortnight's tinte. {he barber got me 2 
pace to be lacquey to a knight of Malta, who was 
eu £91 to Venice; but finding my maſter had no money 


o pay me my wages, I entered into the fzrvice of a 
1 20 o . " 3 5 -_ WD - * 2 ; 
Venetian merchant, and went with him to Conſtanti- 


ne, nople. 


* devote, who was telling her beads; her neck was quite 


eake it up, and preſented it to her with a moſt 16 
hey ſpectful bow. I was ſo long in rn it that the 
95 iman began to be angry; and perceiving I was a Chrit- 
„lia, he cried out for help; they carried me before the 
cadi, who ordered me to receive one hundred baſtina- 


o dhes, and ſent me to the gallies. I was chained in the 


> of very galley, and to the very fame bench with the ba- 
* ron. On board this galley there were four young men 
belonging to Marſeilles, five Neapolitan prieſts, and 


Ws two monks of Corfu, who told us that the like adven- 

WJ ures happened every day. The baron pretended he 

: had been worſe uſed than myſelf; and J inſiſtod that 
e; a worte ute vieh; 


* there was far leſs harm in taking up a noſegay and put- 
"gn into a woman's boſom, than to be found ftark 
na 


Hs ed with a young Icoglan. We were continually 
A whipt, and received twenty laſhes a day with a bull's 
5 pizzle, when the concatenation of ſublunary events 
Ws brought you on board our galley ta ranſom us from 

| lavery. S a gw 


ad | .F 4 : | | Wel, 


band, My dear, how could you think of diſſecing 


One day I happened to enter a moſque, where I faw 
my Ml one but an old Iman and a very pretty young female 


bare, and in her boſom ſhe had a beautiful noſegay of 
zin. aulips, roſes, anemonies ranunculuſes, hyacinths, and 
Te auriculas; the let fall her noſegay. I ran vnmediately | 
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Well, my dear Pangloſs, faid Candid to them, 


hen 


vou was hanged, diſſected, whipped, and tugging at 


the onr, did you continue to think that every thin; in 
this world happens for the beſt? I have always abid-4 
by my firtt opinion, anſwered Pangloſs; for, after , 


I am a philoſopher, and it would not become me to te- 


tract my featiments; eſpecially, as Leibnitz could nat 


be wrong; and that pre-eftabliſhed harmony is the nat 


thing in the world, as well as plenum and the materia 


: fjubtilis, 


| hn what manner Candid found Miſs Cunegund and the 


old woman again. 


C7 HILE Candid, the Baron, Pangloſs, Martin 


VV and Cacambo, were relating the ſeveral adycn- 


_ tures, and reaſoning on the contingent or non-contin- 


gent events of this world; on cauſes and effects; on 


moral and phyſical evil; on free- will and neceſſity; and 


on the conſolation that may be felt by a perſon, when a 


| flave and chained to an oar in a Turkith galley, they 
arrived at the houſe of the Tranſylvanian prince on 


the coaſts of the Propontis. The fuſt objects they be- 


held there, was Miſs Cunegund and the old woman, 
who were hanging ſome table-cloths on a line to 


--- The baron turned pale at the ſight. Even the ten- 


* 


der Candid, that affectionate lover, upon ſeeing his fair 
Cunegund all ſun-burnt, with blear- eyes, a withered 
neck, wrinkled face and arms, all covered with a red 
ſcurf, ſtarted back with horror; but, recovering hin- 
ſelf, he adranced towards her out of good manners. 
She embraced Candid and her brother; they em- 
| _ the old woman, and Candid ranſomed them 


There 
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There was a ſ hall farm in the neighbourhood which 
the old woman propoſed to Canvid to make a ſhift wuh 

till the company thould meet with a more favourable _ 
de tiny. Cunegun , not knowing that ſhe was grown 

ugly, as no one had inſormed her of it, reminded Can» 

dal of his promis in ſo peremptory a manner, that the 

imple lad did not dare to refute her; he then acquaint- 


ed the baron he was going to marry his ſiſter- I will 


never ſuffer, aid the baron, my ſiſter to be guilty of 
an action fo derog tory to her birth and fanuly ; nor 
will I bear this intiolente on your part: no, I never will 
b: reproached that my nephews art not qualified for 
the firſt eccleſizfiical dignities in Germany; nor ihall a 
filler of mine ever be tte wife of any perion below 
the rank of a baron of the empire. Cunezund flunz 
herſelf at her brother's feet, and bedewed them with 
ker tears; but he ſtill continued inflexible. Thou 
ſooliſh fellow, faid Candid, have I not delivered thee 
from the galleys, paid thy ranſom, and thy fiſter's 
too, who was a ſcullion, and is very ugly, and yet 
condeſcended to marry her? and ſhalt thou pretend to 
cppoſe the match! If I were to liften only to the dic- 
tates of my anger, 1 ſhould kill thee again. Thou 


mayeſt kill me, again, ſaid the baron; but thou ſhalt 


not marry my filter while am living ®. 
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LAN DID da in truth, no great inclination to 
| marry Miſs Cuneguad ; but the extreme imper- 
tinence of the baron determined him to conclude the 
match; and Cunegund preſſed him fo warmly, that he 
could not recant. He conſulted Pangloſs, Martin, and 


the faithful Cacambo. Pangloſs compoſed 2 fine me mo- 


rial, by which he proved that the baron had no rigut 
F4 „ 


® A very ludicrous illuſtratioa of German pride. 


- 


. | b-enmo much chouſed by the Jews, that he had no- 


Loemnos, Mitilene, and Erzerum. And other cadis, 


J TS 
_ ever his ster; and that ſhe might, according to all 
| The !ſaws0! the empire, marry Candid with the left hand. 
Martin concluded to throw the baron into the ſea; 
Cacambo decided, that he muſt be delivered to the 


monds from the country of the ancient Incas, would 
lead the molt agreeable life in the world. But he had 


Turkiſh captain and ſent to the galleys; after which 5 
he ſhould be conveyed by the firſt ſhip to the father- ed 
general at Rome. The advice was found to be very al 
good; the old woman approved of it, and not a ſylla- m 
ble was ſaid to his fiſter; the buſineſs was executed re 
for a little money; and they had the pleaſure of a 
2 a Jeſuit, and puniſhing the pride of a German 
It was altogether natural to imagine, that, after h 
undergoing ſo many diſaſters, Candid married to his n 
miſtreis, and living with the philoſopher Pangloſs, the "3 
_ Philoſopher Martin, the prudent Cacambo, and the 
old woman, having beſides brought home ſo many dia- | 


thing elfe left but his little farm; his wife, every day 
growing more ard more ugly, became headſtrong and 
inſupportable; the old woman was inficm, and more 
ill-natured yet than Cunegund. Cacambo who work- 
ed in the garden, and carried the produce of it to fell 
at Conſtantinople, was paſt his labour, and curſed his 
fate. Pangloſs deſpaired of making a figure in any of 
the German univerſities. And as to Martin he was 
firmly perſuaded, that a perſon was equally ill fituated 
every where. He took things with patience, Candid, 
Martin, and Pangloſs, diſputed ſometimes about meta- 
phyſics and e Boats were often ſeen paſſing un- 
der the windows of the farm fraught with effendis, ba- 
ſhaws, and cadis, that were going into baniſhment to 


baſhaws, and effendis, were ſeen coming back to fuc- 
ceed the place of the exiles, and were driven out in 
their turns. Thy faw ſeveral heads very curiouſly 
ſtuck upon poles, and carrying as preſents to the ſub- 
lime porte. Such fights gave occaſion to frequent diſ- 
ſertations; and when no diſputes were carried 2 the 
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all irkſomeneſs was ſo exceſſive, that the old woman ven- 
d. tured one day to tell them, I would be glad to know, 
a5 which is worlt, to be raviſhed an hundred tunes by 
he negroe pyrates, to have one buttock cut otf, to run the 
ch gauntlet among the Bulgarians, to be whipt and hanz- 
m ed at an auto-da-fe, to be diſſected, to be chained to 
* an oar in a galley; and, in ſhort, to experience all the 
1 miſeries thro' which every one of us hath paſſed, or to 
d remain here doing of nothing? This, faid Candid, is 
f 2 grand queſtion? .; 3 en ods 1” 
” his ditcourſe gave birth to new reflections, and Mar- 
tin eſpecially concluded, that man was born to live in 
- the convulſions of diſquiet, or in the, lethargy of idle- 


* neſs. Tho' Candid did not abſolutely agree to this; 
* yet he did not determine any thing on the head. Pan- 
e gloſs avowed that he had undergone dreadful ſufferings; 
, but having once maintained that every thing went on as 
{ well as poſſible, he ſtill maintained it, and at the fame 
time believed nothing of it. ng es 
There was one thing, which more than ever con- 
4 firmed Martin in his deteſtable principle, made Candid 
| heſitate, and embaraſſed Pangloſs, which was the arri- 
val of Pacquette and brother Giroflee one day to their 
farm. This couple had been in the utmoſt diſtreſs; 
they had very ſpecdily made away with their three: 
4 hundred piaſtres ; they had parted, been reconciled ; 
5 quarrelled again, been thrown into priſon; had made their 
eſcape, and, at laſt brother Giroflèe turned Turk. 
Pacquette ſtill continued to follow her trade wherever 
ſhe came; but ſhe got little or nothing by it. I fore- 
law very well, fays Martin to Candid, that your pre- 
ſents would ſoon be ſquandered, and only make them 
more miſerable. You and Cacambo have ſpent milli- 
ons of piaſtres, and yet you are not more happy than 
brother Giroflee and Pacquette. Ah! fays Pangloſe 
to Pacquette, It is heaven who has brought you here a- 
mong us, my poor child! Do you know that you have 
colt me the tip of my noſe, one eye and one ear? What 
z handſome ſhape is here! and what is this world! This 
new adventure engaged them more deeply than ever in 
philofophical dilputations. EO. = 
„ In 
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In the neighbourhood lived a very famous derviſe, 
who paſſed for the beſt philoſopher in Turkey; him 
they went to conſult; Pangloſs, who was their ſpokeſ- 
man, addrefled him thus: Maſter Doctor, we come to 
intreat you to tell us, why ſo ſtrange an animal as man 
has been formed? EA 5 5 
Why do you trouble your head about it? ſaid the | 
derviſe; is it any buſineſs of yours? But my reverend 
father, fays Candid, there is a horrible deal of evil on 
the earth. What ſignihes it, ſays the derviſe, whether 
there is evil or good. When his highneſs ſends a ſhip 
to Egypt, does he trouble his head, whether the rats 
in the veſſel are at their eaſe or not? What muſt then 
be done, ſays Pangloſs? Be ſilent, anſwered the der- 
viſe. I flatter myſelf, replied Pangloſs, to have reaſon- 
eda little with you on the cauſes and effects, on the 
beſt of poſſible worlds, the origin of evil, the nature 
of the foul, and a pre- eſtabliſhed harmony. At theſe 
words the derviſe ſhut the door in their faces. 
During this converſation, news was ſpread abroad, 
that two vizirs of the bench of the mufti had been juſt 
ſtrangled at Conſtantinople, and ſeveral of their friends 
empaled. This cataſtrophe had made a great noiſe for 
ſome hours. Pangloſs, Candid, and Martin, as they 
were returning to the little farm, met with a good- 
looking old man, who was taking the air at his door 
under an alcove formed of the boughs of orange-trees. 
Pangloſs, who was as inquiſitive as he was diſputative, 
aſked him what was the name of the Mufti, who was 
lately ſtrangled. I cannot tell, anſwered the good old 
man; I never knew the name of any mufti or vizir 
breathing. I am entirely ignorant of the event you 
ſpeak of; I preſume, that in general, ſuch as are con- 
_ cerned in public affairs ſometimes come to a miſerable. 
end; and that they deſerve it: but I never inquire 
what is doing at Conſtantinople ; I am contented with 
ſending thither the produce of my garden, which 1 
cultivate with my own hands. After faying theſe 
words, he made the ſtrangers come into his houſe. 
His two daughters and two ſons preſented them with 
diverſe forts of ſherbet of their own making; beſides 
Caymac 
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| caymac, heightened with the peels of candied citrons, 


oranges, lemons, pinc-apples, piſtachio-nuts, and Moc- 


 cha-coffee unadulterated with the bad coffee of Batavia 


or the American iſlands. After which the two daughters 


of this ] muſſulman perfumed the beards of Candid, 


Panglofs, and Martin. 


Iou muſt certainly have a vaſt eſtate, ſaid Candid to 


the Turk; who replied, I have no more than twenty 
acres of ground, the whole of which I cultivate my- 
ſelf with the help of my children; and our labour 


keeps off from us three great evils, idlencſs, vice, and 
want - -- SE ONES „5 | „ 
Candid, as he was returning home, made profound 
reflections on the Turk's diſcourſe. This good old man, 
ſaid Pangloſs and Martin, appears to me to have choſen 
himſelf a lot much preferable to that of the fix kings 
with whom we had the honour to ſup. Human gran- 
deur, ſaid Panglofs, is very dangerous, if we believe 


the teſtimonies of almoſt all philoſophers; for we find 
Eglon, king of Moab, was aſſaſſinated by And ; Ab- 


|  falom was hanged by the hair of his head, and run 
through with three darts; king Nadab, fon of Jero- 


boam, was ſlain by Baaza ; king Ela, by Zimri; Oko- 


 fras, by Jehu; Athalia, by Jehoiada ; the kings Jehoi-- 
akim, Jeconiah, and Zedekiah were led into captivi- 
ty: I need not tell you what was the fate of Crœſus, 


Aſtyages, Darius, Dionyſius of Syracuſe, Pyrrhus, Per- 
ſens, Hannibal, Jugurtha, Arioviſtus, Czfar, Pompey, 


Nero, Otho, Vitellius, Domitian, Richard II. of Eng- 


land, Edward II. Henry IV. Richard III. Mary Stuart, | 


Charles I. the three Henrys of France, and the empe- 
ror Henry IV. Neither need you tell me, faid Candid, 


that we muſt take care of our garden. You are in the 


light, fays Pangloſs; for when man was put into the 
garden of Eden, it was with an intent to dreſs it: and 


this proves that man was not born to be idle. Work 
then without diſputing, ſaid Martin; it is the only 
way to render life ſupportable. ee a 
The little ſociety, one and all, entered into this lau- 
dable defign ; and ſet themſelves to exert their different 
talents. The little piece of ground yielded them a 
5 ” 5 plentiful 
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plentiful indeed was v ly, 8 
gm 8 an ay ent hand at 2 fe N 
quette embroidered; the old woman had the care of 
= _ TP rag none down to brother Giroflee 
dut did ſome ſervice; he was a very enter, 
and became an honeſt man. Panglo 2 and 
then to ſay to Candid, There is a concatenation of all 

events in the beſt of poſſible worlds; for, in ſhort, had 
. you not been Kicked out of a fine caſtle for the love of 
Miss Cune 3 had you not been put into the Inqui- 
ſition; you not travelled over America on foot ; 


bad you not run the baron thro” the body; and had you 
| Not loſt all your ſheep, which you brought from the 


country of Eldorado, you would -not have been 
e to eat preſerved citrons and piſtachio-nuts. Ex- 
5 cellently odferved, anſwered * 3 but we maſt 
9 — „ 8 


_ © ® The moral of this piece then ſeems to be, that nothing is 
more abſurd than to believe that Providence hath ordered every 
_ thing forthe beſt ; that nothing is more ridiculous than the ener- 
ciſe of reaſon; that nothing is more. fatile and. frivolous than 
_ the cultivation of philoſophy : that mankind is a ſpecies of fa- 
vage, who devour one another; and that true contentment is no 
V» where to be found, but in poſſeſſing and cultivating a few acres of 
ground in Turkey here the moſt brutal deſpotiſm reigns, and 
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OR THE 


OPTIMIS 


PART SECOND. 


T vas thought that Dr. Ralph had no intention 
| to catry on his treatiſe of Optimiſm any fur: 
ther; and therefore it was tranſlated and publiſhed 
as a complete piece; but Dr. Ralph, ſpirited up by 
the little cabals of the German univerſities, added 
a ſecond part, which we have cauſed to be tranſlated 
with all poſſible expedition, to fatisfy the impati- 
| ence of the public; and efpecially of ſuch, who 


are diverted with the witiciſins of Maſter Alibron, 


who know what a Merry Andrew is, and who ne” 
ver read the ane of TaZVouz. 
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rho How Candid quitted his companions, and what happened 


to him. 


on, 


— 7 E ſoon become tired of every thing in life: rich- 
es fatigue the poſſeſſor; ambition, when ſatis- 
fied, leaves only remorſe behind it; the joys of love are 
joys but for a while; and Candid, made to experience 
all the viciſſitudes of fortune, was ſoon diſguſted with 
cultivating his garden. Mr. Pangloſs, ſaid he, if we are 
in the of poſſible worlds, you will own to me, at 
leaſt, that this is not enjoying that portion of poflible 
happineſs; but living obſcure in a little corner of the 
Propontis, having no other reſource than that of my 
own manual labour, which may fail me one day; no 
other pleaſures than what Miſs Cunegund gives me, who 
WE. | - re is 


la this ſecond part our author proceeds to ſhew, by 2 great 
variety of adventures, the folly of that philoſophy which is called 
Optimiſm, or a thorough perſuaſion that every thing is diſpoſed for 
the beſt. One would imagine that in the proſecution of this plan, 
he ſhould have ended the days of his hero in miſery and diſtreſs ; 
whereas he leaves him in actual poſſeſſion of ſuch happineſs as 
could not fail to confirm him in the firit principles he had imbibed 
vader Pangloſs, | | | 


EE 
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is very ugly; and, which is worſe, is my wife; ng 
other company than yours, which is ſometimes irkſoune 
to me; or that of Martin, which makes me melancholy ; 
or that of Giroflée, who is but very lately become an 
honeſt man; or that of Pacquette, the danger of w oſe 
. correſpondence you have fo fully experienced; or that 
of the hag who has but one hip, and is conſtantly re- 
ting old wives tales. 35 
I 0 this Pangloſs made the following reply: Philoſo- 
phy teaches us, that Monads “ diviſible in infinit um, ar- 
range themſelves with wonderful fagacity in order to che 
compoſe the different bodies which we obſerve in nature. IM ca 
The heavenly bodies are what they ought to be; they Wl . 
are placed where they ſhould be; they deſcribe the Ml *" 
circles which they ought to do: man follows the bent 
be ought to follow; ke is what he ought to be; he th 
does what he ought to do. You bemoan yourſelf, O el 
Candid, becauſe the Monad of your foul is diſguſted : W- 
but diſguſt is a modification of the ſoul ; and this does * 
not hinder, but every thing is for the beſt, both for P 
vou and others. When you beheld me covered with 4 
ſores, I did not maintain my opinion the leſs for that; » 
for if Miſs Pacquette had not made me taſte the plea- , 
ſures of love and its poiſon, I ſhould not have met with 
you in Holland; 1 ſhould not have given the Anabap- 
tiſt James an opportunity of performing a meritorious 
act; I ſhould not have been here to you with my 
advice, and make you live and die in Leibnitz's opinion. 
| Yes, my dear Candid, every thing is linked in a chain, 
every thing is neceſſary in the beſt of poſſible worlds. 
There is a neceſſity that the burgher of Montauban 
mould inſtruct kings; that the worm of Quimper-Cor- 
entin ſhould carp, carp, carp; that the declaimer 
againſt philoſophers ſhould occaſion his own crucifixion 
in St. Henis-fireet ; that a raſcally Recollet, and the 
archdeacon of St. Malo ſhould diffuſe their gall and ca- 
lumny thro? their Chriſtian journals; that phyloſophy 
ſhould be accuſed at the tribunal of Melpomene ; — 
|  ® Prom the Greek word Moyds ddog, which ſignifies 3 points 
„„ bngſnging of. oundury and is ſometimes uſed to ſignify 
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that philoſophers ſhould continue to enlighten human 


nature, notwithſtanding the croakings of ridiculous ani- 
mals that flounder in the marſhcs of learning“; and 
ſhould you be once more driven by a hearty kicking 
from the fineſt of all caſtles, to learn again your exerciſe 
among the Bulgarians ; ſhould you again ſuffer the dirty 


effects of a Dutchwoman's zez] ; be half drowned 2gain _ 
before Liſbon ; be unmercifully whipped again by or- 
der of the moſt holy inquiſition; ſhould you run the 


fame riſks again among Los Padres, the Oreillons, and 
the French; thould you in ſhort ſuffer every poſſible 


calamity, and never underſtand Leibnitz better than 1 


myſelf do, you will ſtill maintain that all is well; that 


all is for the beſt ; that a plenum, the materia ſubtilis, 


a pre- eſtabliſhed harmony, and Monads, are the fineſt 
things in the world; and that Leibnitz is a great man, 
even to thoſe who do not comprehend him. — 2 


To this fine ſpeech, Candid, the mildeſt being in na- 


ture, tho' he had killed three men, two of whom were 


prieſts, anſwered not a word: but weary of the doctor 
and his ſociety, next morning at break of day, taking a 
white ſtaff in his hand, he marched off, without know- 


ing whither he was going, but in queſt of a place where 


one does not become diſguſted, and where men are not 


men, as in the good country of Eldorado. 


Candid, fo much the leſs unhappy as he had no lon- 


ger a love for Miſs Cunegund, living upon the bounty 
of different people, who are not Chriſtians, but yet 
give alms 1, arrived after a very long and very tireſome 
journey at Tauris t upon the frontiers of Perſia, a city 


noted 


. This is by way of repriſal upon the authors of ſome French 

Journals, in which our author's works have been ſeverely cenſured, 

| and his principles malicivuſly miſrepreſented. : 3 
+ The Turks are very charitable; and their charity is beſtow- 

ed, without diſtinction, upon Muſſulmans, Chriſtians, Jews, and 


all their fellow-creatures in general. | 

1 Tauris, once the capital of Perſia, is fituated in the province 
of Abirbeitzan, at the foot of a mountain, ſuppoſed by ſome to be 
mount Orontes, and watered by the little river of Spingicha. It 
was ſaid to contain fix hundred thouſand inhabitants, and was for- 
merly called Cha-Haſlen, which ſignifies the royal Refidence. It has 
been often the theatre of war between the Turks and Perſians, who 


have ravaged it by turns, and even filled it with blood and deſolation. 
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noted for the cruelties which the Turks and Perſan; 
have by turns exerciſed therein. or. 
Half dead with fatigue, having hardly more cloaths 
than what were neceſſary to cover that part Which con- 
ſtitntes the man, and which men call ſhameful, Cami; 
could not well reliſh Panzlofs's opinion, when a Perii.n 
accoſted him, in the moſt polite manner, beſceching 
him to ennoble his houſe with his preſence. You maße 
a jeſt of me, ſays Candid to him; I am a poor d:yil 
who have leit a miſerable dwelling I had in Proponiis, 
| becauſe | had married Miſs Cunegund ; becauſc the is 
grown very ugly, and becauſe I was diſguſted : I am not, 
indeed, made to ennoble any body's houſe; I am nit 
noble myſelf, thank Ged : If I had the honour of being 
fo, baron Thunder-ten-tronckh ſhould have paid very 
_ dearly for the kicks on the backſide with which he ſu- 
voured me, or I ſhould have died of ſhame for it, 
which would have been pretty philoſophical: beſides, I 
have been whipt very ignominiouſly by the executioners 
of the moſt holy inquiſition, and by two thouſand 
heroes at three pence halfpenny a day. Give me what 
you pleaſe, but do not inſult my diſtreſs with taunts 
Which would depnve you of the whole value of your 
 beneficence. My lord, replied the Perſian, you may be 


1 beggar, and this appears pretty plainly; but my reli- 


gion obliges me to uſe hoſpitality : it is ſufficient that 
you are a man and under misfortunzs ; that the apple of 
my eye ſhould be the path for your feet; vouchſafe to 
ennoble my houſe with your radient preſence ®, I will, 
fince you defire it, anſwered Candid. Come then, enter, 
fays the Perſian. They went in accordingly, and Can- 
did could not forbear admiring the reſpefal treatment 
ſhewn him by his hoſt. The ſhves prevented his defires ; 
the whole houſe ſeemed to be buſied in. nothing but 
contributing to his ſatisfaction. Should this laſt, faid 
Candid to himſelf, all does not go fo badly in this 
country. Three days were paſt, during which time the 
| kind proceedings of the Perſiin were all of a * _ 


© The Perſians deal much is byperbolical compliment and pro- 


fegions of frieadſhip, which are generally inſincere. 
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Candid already cried out, Maſter Panzlofs, I always 


imagined you were in the right; for you are a great 
philoſopher. e N 
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CHAF. HL - 
What befel Candid in this Houſe ; and how he got out 


„ 


Ax pip being well fed, well cloathed, and free 


ttrom chag rin, ſoon became again as ruddy, as 
freſh, and as gay as he had been in Weſtphalia, His 


hoſt, Iſmael Raab, was pleaſed to ſee this change: ge 
was a man fix feet high, adorned with two ſmall BH 


eyes extremely red, and a large noſe full of punples, 


which ſufficiently declared his infraftion of Mahomet's | 


law : his whiſkers were the moſt famous in the country, 
and mothers wiſhed their ſons nothing ſo much as a like 
pair. Raab had wives, becauſe he was rich; but he 

thought in a manner that is but too common in the 


_ eaſt, and in ſome of our colleges in Europe. Your ex- 


cellence is brighter than the ſtars, fays one day the 
cunning Perfian to the briſk Candid, half failing and 
half ſuppreſſing his words: you muſt have captivated a 
2 many hearts: you are formed to give and receive 
ppineſs. Alas! anſwered our hero, I was happy i 


only by halves, behind a ſcreen, where I was but ſo fo 
at my eaſe, Mademoiſelle Cunegund was handſome _ 


then Mademoiſelle Cunegund ; poor innocent thing! 
Follow me, my lord, fays the Perfian. And Candid 
followed accordingly. They came to a very agreeable 
retreat, where filence and pleaſure reigned. There, 
Ifmael Raab tenderly embraced Candid, and in a few 
words made a declaration of love like that which the 
beautiful Alexis expreſſes with ſo much pleaſure in 
Virgil's Eclogues. Candid could not recover from his 


aſtoniſhment. No, cried he, I can never ſuffer ſuch in- 


famy! what cauſe and what horrible effect! I had ri- 
ther die. So you ſhall, fays Iſmael enraged; _ | 
thou 
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thou Chriſtian dog becauſe I would politely give you 
.pleafure—— reſolve directly to ſatisfy me, or to ſuffer 


the moſt cruel death. Candid did not long heficate. 


The cogent reaſon of the Perſian made him tremble ; for 
he feared death like a philoſopher. © 


- We accuſtom ourſelves to every thing in time, Can- 
did, well-fed, well taken care of, but cloſely watched, 


was not abſolutely diſguſted with his condition. Good 


_ Cheer, and the different diverſions performed by Itinael's 


ſla ves gave ſome reſpite to his chagrin : he was unhappy 


only when he thought; and thus it is with the greateſt 


part of mankind. 


At that time, one of the moſt ſtaunch ſupporters of 5 


the monkiſh crew in Perſia, the moſt learned of the 
Mahometan doctors, who underſtood Arabic perfectly, 
and even Greek, as ſpoken at this day in the country 


of Demoſthenes and Sophocles, the reverend Ed-Ilvan- 
Baal-Denk, returned from Conſtantinople, where he had 


converſed with the reverend Mamoud-Abram on a very 


delicate point of doctrine; namely, whether the pro- 


| Phet had plucked from the angel Gabriel's wing the pen 
| which he uſed for the writing of the Alcoran ; or, if 


Gabriel had made him a preſent of it. They had diſ- 
puted for three days and three nights with a warmth 

worthy of the nobleſt ages of controverſy : and the 
doctor returning home perſuaded, like all the diciples of 


Ali, that Mahomet had plucked the quill ; while Ma- 
moud-Abram remained convinced, like the reſt of 
Omar's followers, that the prophet was incapable of 
committing any ſuch rudeneſs, and that the angel had 


very politely made him a preſent of this quill for his 


Is is faid that there was at Conſtantinople a certain 


free - thinker who infinuated, that it was necefſiry to 


examine firſt whether the Alcoran was really writ with 


a pen taken from the wing of the angel Gabriel; but 
he was ſtoned. 3 | 


 Candid's arrival had made a noiſe in Tauris: many 


| who had heard him ſpeak of contingent and non-contin- | 
gent effects, imagined he was a philoſopher. The re- 


verend Ed-Ivan-Baal-Denk was told of him: he had the 


curioſity 
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curioſity to come and ſee him; and Raab, who could 
hardly refuſe a perſon of ſuch conſequence, ſent for 
Candid to make his appearance. He ſcemed to be very 
well pleaſed with the manner in which Candid ſpoke of 
bad phyſics, bad morals“, of agent and actuated. I 
underſtand that you are a philolopher and that's all. 
But 'tis enough, Candid, fays the venerable recluſe: it 
is not right that ſo great a man as you are ſhould be 
treated with ſuch indignity, as I am told, in the world. 
You are a ſtranger, Iimael Raab has no right over you. 
1 propoſe to conduct you to court, there you ſhall meet 
with a favourable reception: the ſophi loves the ſci- 
ences. Iſmael, you muſt put this young philoſopher 


into my hands, or dread incurring the diſpleaſure of the 


prince, and drawing upon yourſelf the vengeance of 
heaven; but eſpecially of the monks. Theſe laſt. 


words frighted the otherwiſe undaunted Perſian, and he 5 5 


conſented to every thing: Candid, bleſſing heaven and 


the monks, went the ſame day out of Tauris with the 

Mahometan doctor. They took the road to Iſpahan, 
where they arrived loaded with the bleſſings and favours 
of the people. ob Eo . 


— 


9 as cows t, and what followed. 
FIRHE reverend Ed-Ivan-Baal-Denk : _ - ao 5 


in preſenting Candid to the king. His majeſty 
took a particular pleaſure in hearing him: he made him 


diſpute with ſeveral learned men of his court, and thoſe 


looked upon him as a fool, an ignoramus, and idiot; 
which very much contributed to perſuade his majeſty, 


that he was a great man. Becauſe, ſaid he to them, 


you do not comprehend Candid's rea ſonings; you abuſe 


® Nothing ſurely can be more ridiculous, or have leſs tendency 
to the improvement of real philoſophy, than the diſputes that have 
ariſen about natural and moral evil. | So hes | 


| him; but I, who alſo comprehend nothing at all of 
them, aſſure you that he is a great philoſopher, and [ 


| {wear to it by my whiſker. Upon theſe words, the 


literati were ſtruck dumb. VV 
Candid had apartments aſſigned him in the palace; he 
had ſla ves to wait on him; he was dreſſed in magnificent 
cloaths, and the ſophi commanded that, whatever he 
ſhould fay, no one ſhould dare to aſſert he was 
wrong. His majeſty did not “ ſtop here. The venera- 
dle monk was continually ſoliciting him in favour of his 
gueſt, and his majeſty, at length, reſolved to rank him 
among the number of his moſt intimate favourites. 


God be praiſed and our holy * * — iman, 
am come to tell you a 


a addreſſing himſelf to Candid; 
very agreeable piece of news, that you are happy, my 


dear Candid; that you are going to raiſe the envy of 


the world: you ſhall ſwim in opulence; you may aſpire 


to the moſt ſplendid poſts in the empire. But do not 


forget me, my friend: think that it is I who have 
\ procured you the favour you are juſt upon the point of 
enjoying: let gaiety reign over the horizon of your 
countenance. The king grants you a favour which has 
deen ſought by many, and you will ſoon exhibit a fight 
which the court has not enjoyed theſe two years paſt. 


And what are theſe favours, demanded Candid, with 


which the prince intends to honour me? This very day, 


anſwered the monk quite overjoyed, this very day you 


are to receive fifty ſtrokes with a bull's-pizzle on the 


ſoles of your feet, in the preſence of his majeſty. The 


eunuchs, named for perſuming you for the occaſion, are 
to be here directly; prepare yourſelf to go chearfully 
thro? this little trial, and thereby render yourſelf worthy 


of the King of Kings. Let the King of Kings, cried 


Candid in a rage, keep his favour to himfelf, if I mutt 
receive fifty blows with a bull's-pizzle in order to merit 
them. It is thus, replied the doctor coldly, that he 


deals 


lf this would induce philoſophers, who loſe their time in bark- 
ing in Procopius's cottage, to take a ſhort trip into Perſia, this fri- 
volous work would be of pretty great ſervice to meſſieurs the Parti- 
flags, This note by Mr. Ralpt 
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in ſpite of yourſelf. 


He had not done ſpeaking, when the eunuchs arrived, 
preceded by the executor of his majeſty's private plea= _ 
elt and moſt robuſt 


turcs, who was one of the great 
lords of the court, Candid in vain remonſtra ted againſt 
their proceedings. They perfumed his legs and feet, 
according to cuſtom. Four eunuchs carried him to the 


place appointed for the ceremony thro' the midſt of a 5 
double file of ſoldiers, while the trumpets ſounded, the 


canon fired, and the bells of all the moſques “ of 
Iſpahan jingled : the ſophi + was already there, accom- 


panied with his principal officers and moſt diſtinguiſhed 
perſonages of his court. In an inſtant they ftretched - 
out Candid upon a little form finely gilt, and the exe- 
cutor of the private pleaſures put himſelf in a poſture - 
for. entering upon his office. O] matter Pangloſs, 


maſter Pangloſs, were yon but her-!—faid Candid 


weeping and roaring out with all his force; a circum- 


ſtance which would have been thought very indecent, if 


the monk had not given the people to underitand, that 
his gueſt had put himſelf into ſuch violent agitations, 
only the better to divert his majeſty. This great king, 


it is true, laughed like a fool: he even took ſuch de- 


light in the affair, that after the fifty blows had been 
given, he ordered fifty more to be added. But his 
brit miniſter having repreſented to him with a firmneſs. 
not very common, that ſuch an unheard of favour, with 

15 „„ 5 regard 


There never was & bell in any moſque fince the beginning of 


the world. — This little impropriety puts us in mind of the puppet - 
ſhow in Don Quixote, in which the ſhewman having introduced 
bells on the city of Saragoſla, while it was in poſſeſſion of the 


Moors, the knight very gravely aſſures maſter Peter he muſt be 


miſtaken; p:rque entre Moros no ſe uſun campanas. For bells 


are never uſed among the Moors. 


I make uſe of the word Sepbi, becauſe it is more univerſally Fo 
known by that of Sefevy, which is the proper name, according to 
Mr. Petit de la Croix, who ſays that Soph; ſignifies Capucbis 


Emperor ; but this is of very little fignification, A note of the 
tranflator's, BY. 
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deals with thoſe on whom he means to pour down his 
benefits. I love you too much to regard the little pet 
you ſhew on the occaſion, and I will make you happy 
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regard to a ſtranger, might alienate the hearts of his 
ſubjects, he revoked that order, and Candid was carried 

back to his apartments. | op 5 3 

They put him to bed, after having bathed his feet 
with vinegar. The grandees came round him in order 
to congratulate him on his good fortune. The ſophi 

then came to aſſiſt him in perſon, and not only gave him 
his hand to kiſs, according to the cuſtom, but likewiſe 
| honoured him with a great blow of his fiſt on his mouth, 

From whence the politicians conjeQtured, that Candid 
would arrive at extraordinary preferment ; and what 
is very uncommon, tho' politicians, they were not 


_ deceived. | 
CHAP. IV. 
Freſh favours conferred on Candid ; his great advance- 


ment 


es S ſoon as our hero was cured, he was introduced 
| £ A to the king, to return him his thanks. The mo- 
narch received him very graciouſly. He gave him two 
or three hearty boxes on the ear during their converſa- 
tion, and conducted him back as far as the guard-room, 
with ſeveral ſound kicks on the poſteriors; at which the 
courtiers were ready to burſt for envy. Since his ma- 
jeſty had been in a drubbing humour, no perſon had 
ever received ſuch ſignal marks of his majeſty's favour in 


this way as Candid. | 


| Three days after this interview, our philoſopher, 

who was enraged at the favours he had received, and 
thought that every thing went very bad, was nominated 
governor of Chuſiſtan, with an abſolute power. He 
was decorated with a fur-cap, which is a grand mark of 
diſtinction in Perſia. He took his leave of the fophi, 
and departed for Sus, the capital of his province. From 
the moment that Candid made his appearance at court, 


the grandees had conſpired his deſtruction. The ex- 


ceſſive favours which the Sophi had heaped on _ 
| $7 SP, : ler ve 
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ſexred but to increaſe the ſtorm ready to burſt upon his 


head. He however applauded himſelf on his good for- 
tune; and, eſpecially his removal from court: he en- 


joyed in proſpect the pleaſures of ſupreme rank, and : - 


he faid from the bottom of his heart. 


How bleſt the ſubject from his lord removed. | 


He had not gone quite twenty miles from Iſpahan, 
before five hundred horſemen, armed cap-a-pie, came 
up with him and his attendants, and diſcharged a vol- 
ley of fire-arms upon them. Candid unagined at firſt, 
that this was intended to do him honour ; but the ball 
which broke his leg, ſoon gave him to know what was 
going on. His people laid down their arms, and Can- 
di, more dead than alive, was carried to a caſtle re- 
mote from any other dwelling. His baggage, camels, 
faves, white and black eunuchs, with thirty-fix women 
which the Sophi had given him for his uſe, all became 
the prey of the conqueror. Our hero's leg was cut off 
for fear of a mortification; and care was taken of 
his life, that a more cruel death might be inflicted on 

O Pangloſs! Pangloſs! what would now become of 
your Optimiſm, if you ſaw me ſhort of one leg in the 
hands of my cruelleſt enemies; juſt as I was entering 
upon the path of happineſs, and was governor, or 


king, as one may fay, of one of the moſt conſiderable. 


provinces of the empire of ancient Media; when I had 
camels, ſlaves, black and white eunuchs, and thirty-ſix 
women for my own uſe, and of which J had not made 
of Thus Candid ſpoke as ſoon as he was able ta 
peak. | nn „„ 

But while he was thus bemoaning himſelf, everx 


thing was going for the beſt for him. The miniſtry, 


informed of the outrages committed againft him, had 
detached a body of well-diſciplined troops in purſuit of 
the mutineers, and the monk Ed-Ivan-Baal-Denk, took 
care to publiſh by means of others of his fraternity, 
that Candid being the work of the monks, was con- 
ſequently the work of God. Such as had any know- 

Vol. XV. VV ledge 


= CANDID « 
| ledge of this attrocions attempt were ſo wy then mor: 


ready to diſcover it, as the miniſters of religion pave 


_ affurince on the part of Mahomet, that every on: 
who had eaten pork, drank wine, omitted bathing for 
any number of days, together; or had converſed with 
women at the time of their impurity, againſt the cx. 
preis prohibitions of the Alcoran, ſhould be ip/ſo fats, 
abſolved, upon declaring what they knew concerning 
the conſpiracy. They ſcon diſcovered the place at 

Candid's confinement, which they broke open; and, 1: 
it was a religious affair, the party worſted were exter- 

minated to a man, agreeable to cuſtom in that cafe 
Candid, marching over a heap of dead bodies, made 
his eſcape, trimwphed over the greateſt peril he had hi- 
therto encountered, and with his attendants reſumed the 
road to his government. He Was received there as 1 
favourite who had been honoured with fifty blows of 1 


bull's pizzle on the ſoles of his feet, in the e ol 
the king of king 5s. 5 
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How Candid becomes a very great man, and Jet i is nit 
contented. 


HE good of un is its inſpiring us with 

a love for our fellow creatures. Paſchal “ is the 
almoſt only philoſopher who fe-ms deſirous to make us 
hate our n.12hbours. Luckily Candid had not re 
Paſchal, and he loved the Poor human race cordially. 
This was ſoon perceived by the upright part of the 
people. They had always kept at a diſtance from the 
pretended legates of heaven, but made no ſcruple of vi- 
_ Candid, and aſſiſting Lim with their counſels. _ 
mad 


is is not is Arcidt Juſtice to Paſchal: but if he Fad 
really been ſuch a philoſopher, our author would ſeem to bave 
adopted his maxims in this performance ; for it is impoſſible to 


love or regard * ſuch as it is ens in the advent ure 
of Candid, b | 


wet 
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made ſeveral wiſe regulations for the encouragement of 


agriculture, population, conunerce, and the arts, He 


- rewarded thofe who had made any uſeful experiments; 


and even encouraged ſuch às had produced ſome effays 
on literature. When the people in my province 
are in general content, faid he, with a charming can- 
dor, poſſibly I thall be fo myſelf, Candid was a ſtran- 
ger to mankind : he faw himſelf torn to pieces in ſe- 


ditious libels, and calumniated in a work entituled, 


the Friend to Mankind *. He found that while he was 


labouring to make people happy, he had only made 
them ungrateful. Ah, cried Candid, how hard is it 
to govern theſe beings without feathers, which vegetate 
on the earth! Why am I not ſtill in Propontis, in 


the company of maſter Pangloſs, miſs Cunegund, the 


daughter of Pope Urban X.. with only one buttock, 8 
brother Giroflce, and the moſt luſcious Pacquette. 


Au xxx NN.. e N Ni * xx 


C HAP. VI. 
Tube pleaſures of Candid. 


FNANDID, in the bitterneſs of his grief, wrote 


a very pathetic letter to the Rev. Ed-Ivan-Baal- 


Denk. He painted to him in ſuch lively colours the 


preſent ſtate of his foul, that Ed-Ivan, greatly aff. ted 
with it, obtained permiſſion of the Sophi, that Candid 


ſhould refign his employments. His majeſty, in recom- 


penſe of his ſervices, granted him a very conſiderable 
penſion, Eaſcd him of the weight of grandeur, our 


pphiloſopher immediately fought after PanzlofG's opti- 


miun, in the pleatures of a private life. He till then 
had lived for the benefit of others, and ſcemed to have 
forgotten that he had a ſeraglio. | e 
He now called it to remembrance with that emotion 
which che very name inſpires. Let every thing be got 
| 1 85 G62 ready, 


A perſormance which lately made its appearance in ike 
French language. 5 N | 


* 


ready, ſays he to his firſt eunuch, for my viſiting m/ 
women. My lord, anſwered the ſhrill-piped flave, it 


is now that your excellency deſerves the title of wiſe. 
| The men for whom you have done ſo much, were not 
worthy oi employing your thoughts ; but the women 


That may be, faid Candid modeftly. 5 
At the bottom of a garden, where art had aſſiſted na- 


ture to untold her beauties, ſtood a little houſe, of 


ſunple and elegant ſtructure; and by that means alone, 
very ditferent from thoſe which are to be ſeen in the 
ſuburbs of the fineſt city in Europe. Candid could not 
_ ©pproach it without bluſhing: the air round this 
charming retreat diffuſed a delicious perfume ; the 


flowers, amoroully interjaced, ſeemed here to be guid- 


ed by the inſtinct of pleaſure, and preſerved, for a lon 
ac, their various beauties. Here the rofe never lot 


its lovely hue : the view of a rock, from which the 
waters precipitated themſelves with a murmuring con- 


tuled noiſe, invited the foul to that foft melancholy, 


which is ever the forerunner of pleature. Candid en- 
ters tremhling into a faloon, where taſte and magnit- 


cen e were united: his ſenſes are drawn by a fecret 
charm: he caſts his eyes on young Telemachus, who 
breathes on the canvaſs in the midit of the nymphs of 
*C:lvpſy's court. He next turns to Diana, half naked, 


ho fiics into the arms of the tender Endymion: his 


a gita tion encreaſes at the fight of a Venus, faithfully 
£7Ficd from that of Medicis *: his ears on a ſudden are 


fuck with a divine harmony; a company of young 
Circatiiin females appear covered with their veils; they 


forum round him a fort of dance, agreeably deſigned, and 
nere juſt than thoſe trifling jigs that are periormed on 
es niflias ſtages, after the repreſentation of the death 
of Cn ar ang Pompey. ; | g 5 5 
At a ſignal given them they throw off their veils, 


24 Hife ver ſaces full of expreſſion, that lend new life 


to the dlrerſion. Vheſe beautics ſtudied the moſt ſe- 
duciug 


„ Th tber ſeems to have forgot, that there are as few pic- 
„ e in in lac where the religion ol Mabonet is pro- 
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ducing attitudes, without appearing to intend it: one 
a in her looks a paſſion without bounds; ano- | 
ther a ſoft langour, which waits for pleaſures without 
ſecking them: this fair ſtoops and riſes herſelf precipi- 
tately, to give leave to a curſory view of thoſe enchant- 


ing charms, which the fair ſex diſplay in ſuch full ſcope 
at Paris; and that other throws aſi.le a part of her ſi- 


marre to ſhew a leg, which alone is capable ef enflam- 
ing a mortal of any delicacy. The dance ceales, and 


they remain in profound ſilence. 


This pauſe recals Candid to himſelf, The fire of 


love takes poſſceſſion of his breaſt : he darts the nioſt 
_ ardent looks on all around him; imprints warm kiſſes on 
lips as warm, and eyes that ſwin in liquid fire: he 


paſſes his hand over globes whiter than alabaſter, whoſe 


palpitating motion repels the touch; admires their 


proportion: perceives little vermillion protuberances, 
like thoſe roſe buds which only wait the general 


_ rays of the fun to unfold them: he kil-s them with 
rapture, and his lips for ſome time remained glued 


thereon, 5 5 3 Fs 
Our philoſopher next admires, for a while, a majeſtic 


_ figure, of a fine and delicate ſhipe. Burning with de- 


fires, he at length throws the handkerchief to a young 


_ perſon, whoſe eyes he had obſerved to be fixed upon 
him, and which ſeemed to fay, Teach me the mean- 


mg of a trouble I am ignorant of; and who, bluſhing 
at the ſecret avowal, became a thouſand time more 
charming. The cunuch then opened the door of a 
private chamber, conſecreted to the myſteries of love, 


into which the lovers enter; and the eunuch addreſſing 
his maſter, faid, Here it is, my lord, you are going to 


be truly happy. Oh! anſwered Candid, I ain in great 


hopes of it. 


he cieling and walls of this little retreat, were co- 


vered with looking-glaſs: in the midſt was placed a 
couch of black fattin, on which Candid threw the 


young Circaſſian, and undreſſed her with incredible 


haſte. The fair one gave him no other interruption, 
but to imprint kiſſes, full of fire, on his lips. My lord, 
aid ſhe to him in the * language, which ſhe 


* ſpoke 


| \, ; : 
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ſpoke perfeQly, how fortungte is your ſlave, to be ths 
honoured with your tranſports! An chergy of fenti- 
ment can be expreſſed in every language, by thoſe win 
truly feel it. Theft few words cachinted our philoſo- 
pher: he was no longer himleif ; all he faw, all he 
beard, was nw to. bun. What difeizree between 
Vis Cuncezunt, grown ugly, and violated by Bulga- = 
ran freechooters, nd a Circatrin gt of erghteen, till 
then a ſtranger to man. 1 his was the ncft we of the 
wife Candid's enjoying her. Ihe objects winch he de- 
voured, were leprated in the glaiſes; on what fide ſo 
ver he cat ls eyes, ke ſaw upon the black f:trin the 
mott beauitul and faucit body potithle, and the cntriit 
of cclours lent it new luſtre, with round, firm, ard 


plump thi-ks, an achnun ble tall of Joins, a — but 
Jam obliged to hate 2 regard to the falſe delicacy ut 


dur language. It is ſuſlicient for me to ſay, that cur 
piilofpher taſtel, by frequent repetitions, of that 
portion cf happizeſs he was capable of receiving; and 
that the young Circaſſian in a little time proved his 
ſuſſicing reaſon. „ 55 . 
O maiter, my dear maſter ! cried Candid, almoſt be- 


— fide himſelf, every thing here is as well as in Eldorado; 


S _ a fine woman can alone complete the wiſnes of a man. 


1 am as happy as it is poliible to be. Leibnitz is in 
the right, and you are a great philoſopher. For in- 
ſtance ; I engage that you, iny lovely girl, have always 
had a bias towards optimitin, becauſe you have always 
been happy. Alas! No, anſwered ſhe, I do not know 
what optimiſm. is; but I ſwear to you, that your fhye 
bas not known happineſs till to-day. If my lord is 
Pleaſed to give me leave, I will convince him of it, by 
à ſuccinct recital of my adventures. I am very willing, 
faid Candid; I am in a pretty calm fituation fot hearing 


an hiſtorical detail. Upon which the fair flave began 


as follows. 
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CHAP. VI. 


The hiftory of 21 . 


_ father was a e * ©, likewiſe : am > © | 
as far as I have been told. IIe had a little her- 


| wijtage near Cotatis, where, by ſervent devotinu, and 


pra .cliſing auſterities ihocking to human nature, he ac- 
<wired the veneration of the faithful. Crowds of wo- 
men came to pay their homage, and took a particular 
ſalisfaction in bathing his poſtcriors which he laſhed 
every day. with ſ-veral fart firokes of a diſcipline ; 
doul:tleſs it was to one of the moſt devout of theſe vilt- 
tauts, that I owe my being. T was brought up in a 
cave, in the neighbourhood of my father's little cell. 
i was twelve years of age, and bad not yet left this 
xind of grave, when the earth ſhook with a dreadiul 
n2iſe; the arch of the vault fell in, and I was drawn 
out from under the rubbiſh half dead, when light 
truck my eyes for the fit time. My father took me 
into his hermitage as a predeſlinated child. The whcle 
If this adventure appeared ſtrange to the people; my 
father cried it up as a miracle, and ſo did they. | 
was called Zirza, which in Perfiin, ki ;nifies Child 

of Providence. Notice was ſoon taken of my poor 
charms: the women already came but ſeldom to the 
hermitage, and the men much oftener. One of them 
tells me that he loved me. Villain, ſays my father 10 


him, haſt thou ſubſtance ſafßcient to love her? This 
t a dep ſit which God has entruſted to me: he has 


made his appcarance to me this night, under the thape 
of a venerable hermit, and forbi4 me to give up the 


poſſeſſion thereof out of my hands, for lefs than a 
thouſand ſequins. Get thee gone, poor devil, Iſt 

thine impure breath ſhould blaſt her charms. I have, 
anſwered he, only a heart to offer her. But fy, _ 
| barian, doſt thou not bluſh to make ſport of the deity, | 
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the gratifying thine avarice? With what front, vile 
 wretch, dareſt thou pretend that God hath ſpoken ta 

thee? This is throwing the greateſt contempt upon 

the author of beings, to repreſent him converfing wil, 
ſuch men as thou art. O blaſphemy! cried my father 


in a rage, God himſelf has commanded to ſtone blu. 


phemers. As he ſpoke theſe words, he fell upon ny 
lover, and with repeated. blows laid him dead on the 


ground, and his blood flew in my face. Though I had 


not yet known what love is, this man had given me 
concern, and his death threw me into an affliction, ( 
much the greater, as it rendered the fight of my father 
inſupportable to me. I took a reſolution to leave bim: 
he perceived it. UngratFul, Gays he to me, it is to 


me, it is to me thou oweſt thy being. Thou art ny 
daughter, —and thou hateſt me: but I am going to de- 
_ ferve thy hatred, by the moſt rigorous treatment. Ile 


kept his word but too well with me, cruel man! Dur- 
ing five years, which I ſpent in tears and groans, nei- 
ther my youth, nor my clouded beauty, could in the 
leaſt abate his wrath. Sometimes he ſtuck a thouſind 


Pins 1n all parts of my body : at other times, with his 


_- diſcipline, he made the blood trinkle down my thighs. 
— This, ſays Candid, gave you leſs pain than the pins. 
True, my lord, anſwers Zirza. At laſt, continued ſhe, 


T fled from my father g habitation; and not darinz to 
truſt myſelf to any body, I flung myſelf into the thick- 
eſt part of the woods, wh was three days without 
foods, and ſhould have died, were it not for a iyger 


which I had the happineſs to pleaſe, and was willing to 
ſhare with me the prey he catched. But I had many 
| horrors to encounter from this formidable beaft ; and 


the brute was very near depriving me of the flower, 
which you, 4 lord, have plucked from me, with fo 


much pain and pleaſure. Bad food gave me the ſcurvy. 
Scarcely was I cured *, before I followed a merchant of 
ſhves, who was going to Teflis; the plague was there 
then, and I took it. Theſe various misfortunes did 


not 


0 ® Was it the tyger that preſcribed and procured medicines for 
ber? This epiſode does great violence to the imagiuation. 
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not abſolutely affect my features, nor hinder the Sophi's 
purveyor from buying me for your uſe. I have lan- 
guiſhed in tears theſe three months, that I have been 


among the number of your women. My companions 


and I imagined ourſelves to be the objects of your con- 
tempt; and if you knew, my lord, how difagreeable 
eunuchs are, and how little adapted to comforting 


| young girls who are deſpiſed— In ihort, I am not yet 


cighteen years of age; and of theſe I have ſpent 

twelve in a frightful cavern ; undergone an earthquake; 
been covered with the blood of * firſt lovely man!! 
had hitherto ſeen ; endured, for the ſpace of four years, 


the moſt cruel tortures, and had the ſcurvy, and the 


plague. Conſumed with defires, amidſt a crew of black 
and white monſters, till preſerving that which I have 
ſa ved from the fury of an awkward tyger; and, curfing 
my fate, I have paſſed three months in this ſeraglio ; | 


where I ſhould have died of the Jn had not your 


excellency honoured me at laſt with your embraces. 


O heavens! cried Candid, is it poſſible that you have 


experienced ſuch ſenſible misfortunes at fo tender an 


| age? What would Pangloſs fay could he hear you? 


But your misfortunes are at an end, as well as mine. 


Every thing does not $2 badly now; is not this true? 
um 


Upon that Candid reſumed his careſſes, and was more 
than ever confirmed in the belief of Pangloſs's ſyſtem. 


CHAP. vil. 


Candids diſguſts. An unexpected meeti ng. 


Aus philoſopher in the midſt of his ſeraglio, dif- 


penſed his favours equally, He taſted the pla- 
ſures of variety, and always returned to the Child of 
Providence with freſh ardour. But this did not laſt 


long; he ſoon felt violent pains in his loins, and ex-ru- 


_Cialing colics. He dried up, as he grew happy. Then 


FE 
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Zirra's breaſt appeared no longer fo white, or fo well 
placed; her thighs not fo hard, nor fo plump; her 
eyes loſt all their vivacity in thoſe of Candid ; her com- 
plexion its luſtre; and her lips that pure vermilion 
which had enchanted him at firſt fight. He now per- 


ceived that ſhe walked badly, and had an offenſive 
- fell: he faw, with the greateſt diſguſt, a ſpot upon 


the mouth of Venus, which he had never obſeryed 
before to be tainted with any blemiſh: the vehement 


_ ardour of Zirza became burthenſome to him: he coul 


ſee, with great coolneſs, the faults of his other wo- 
men, which had efcaped him in his firſt tranſports of 
paſſion: he ſaw nothing in them but a barefaced im- 
pudence: he was athamed to have walked in the ſteps 


of the wiſeſt of men; and he found women more bitter 


VVV 5 
Candid, always cheriſhing theſe Chriſtian ſentiments, 
ſpent his Jeiſure time in walking over the ſtreets of Sus; 


where one day a cavalier, in a ſuperb dreſs, came up 


to him ſuddenly and called him by his name. Is it 
poſſible! cried Candid, my lord, that you are ——it is 
not poſſible; otherwiſe you are ſo very like —the 


abb of Perigord I am the very man, anſwered 


the abbe. Upon this Candid ſtarted back, and, with 
his uſual ingenuouſucſs, ſaid, Are you happy Mr. Abbe? 
A fine qug!.ion, replied the abte; the little deceit 
which I have put upon you has contributed not a little 


to gain me credit. The police have employed me for 


ſome time; but, having fallen ont with them, I quitted 


the eccleſiaſtical habit, which was no longer of any ſer- 


vice to me. I went over into England, where perſons 


of my profeſſion are better paid. I faid all I knew, and 
all I did not know, about the ſtrength and weakneſs of 
the country I had lately left. I eſpecially gave bold aſ- 


ſurances, that the French were the dregs of the world, 


and that good ſenſe dwelt no where but in London. 
[reds a ſplendid fortune, and have juſt con- 


In ſhort, ve 
Cluded a treaty at the court of Perſia, which tends to 
exterminate all the Europeans, who come for cotton 


and ſilk into the Sophi's dominions, to the deuiment of 


the 


ell 
Ir 
We 
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the Engliſh . The object of your miſſion is very com- 


menda ble, ſays our philoſopher; but, Mr. Abbe, you 
are a cheat; I don't like cheats, and have ſome credit 
at court. Tremble now your happineſs has arrived at 
its utmoſt limits; you are juſt upon the poiat of ſuf- 
fering the fate you deſerve. My lord Candid, cri:d the 
abbe, throwing hiimſelf on his knees, have pity oa me: 
I feel myſelf drawn to evil by an ixxeſiſtible force, as 
ou find yourſ.lf neceliuted to the practice of virtue. 
This fatal propenfity I have perceived, from the mo- 
ment I became acquainted with Mr. Waſp, and worked 
at the Feuilles. What do you call Feuilles r, ſays Can- 
did? Feuilles, anſwered the abbé, are jhzets of (:- 
renty-two pages in print, in Which the public are en- 
tertained in the ſtrain of calumny, fatire, and dullneſc. 
An honeſt man who can read and write, and not being 
able to continue among the Jeſuits to long as he choſe, 


has ſet himſelf to compole this pretty little work, that 
he may have wherewithal to give his wife ſome lace, 
and bring up his children in the fear of God; and there 


are Certain honeſt people, who for a few pence, and 
ſome bottles of bad wine, aſſiſt the man in carrying on 
his ſcheme. I his Mr. Waſp is beſides a member of a 
curious club, who divert themi.lves wich making poor 


ignorant people drunk, and ſettiag them to blaſpheme; 


or in bullying a poor ſimple devil, and breaking his fur- 
niture, and afterwards challenging him. Such little 
pretty amuſements theſe gentry call miſtifications, and 
richly deſerve the attention of the police. In fine, this 
very honeſt nin, Mr. Waſp, who boails he never was 
in the galleys, is troubled with a lethargy, which ren- 
ders him infeaſible . to the cleareſt truths ; aud out of 
85 Wy which 


*"This is a cvere, though ſeaſonable farcaſm, upon an illihe- 
ral ſpirit of monopoly, and national prejudice, Which teems t 
characterize the preſent times. | 

＋ Feuilles is one of the thirty or forty journals printed at Paris; 
and known only in France, where it is pretty Current among the 
people of all ranks. Beſides, this detached piece of f:veuty-two 
pages muſt be confounded with others of the fame nurabor of pages, - 
which the author himſelf reſpets, and wi.ch philoleph:rs highly 
value, Ti is @ nate Dr. Ralph's, 


* 
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which he can be drawn only by certain violent means, 
Which he ſuſtains with reſignation and courage above 
conception. I have worked for ſome time under this 
celebrated genius; I am become an eminent writer in 
my turn, and I had but juſt quitted Mr. Waſp, to do a 
little for myſelf, when I had the honour of paying you 
_ a viſit at Paris. Though you are a very great cheat, 
Mr. Abbe, yet your fincerity in this point makes ſom: 
impreſſion upon me. Go to court; aſk for the Rev. 
_ Ed-Ivan-Baal-Denk ; I ſhall write to him in your be- 
| Half, but upon expreſs condition, that you promiſe me 
to become an honeſt man; and that you will not be the 
occaſion of fome thouſands having their throats cut, for 
the ſake of a little ſilk and cotton. The abbe promiſ- 
ed all that Candid required, and they parted pretty 


CHAP. N. 4 


* Candid's diſgraces, travels, and advent ures. 


K T O ſooner had the abbe gotten acceſs to court, 
than he employed all his ſkill in order to ingrati- 
ate himſelf with the minifter, and ruin his benefactor. 
He ſpread a report, that Candid was a traitor, and that 
he had ſpoke diſreſpectfully of the hallowed whiſkers of 
the king of kings. All the courtiers condemned him to 
be burnt in a ſlow fire; but the Sophi, more favourable, 
only ſentenced him to perpetual baniſhment, after hav-_ 
ing previouſly kiſſed the ſole of his accuſer's foot, ac- 


cording to the uſage among the Perſians. The abbe went 


| In perſon to put the ſentence in execution: he found 
our philoſopher in pretty good health, and diſpoſed to 
become again happy. My friend, fays the Engliſh | 
ambaſſador to him, I am come with regret to let yu 
know, that you muſt quit this kingdom with all expe- 
dition, and kiſs my feet, with a true repentance for 
your korrid crimes. — Kiſs your feet, Mr. Abbe = 
5 | . tainly 


_ clove the disfigured viſage of his daughter. His eldeſt 
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tainly you are not in earneſt, and I do not underſtand 


ng. Upon which ſome mutes, who had attended 


ro, entered and took off his ſhoes, letting poor : 
Candid know by figns, that he muſt ſubmit to this 
piece of humiliation, or elſe expect to be empaled. 

Candid, by virtue of his free-will, kiſſed the abbé's 
feet. They put him on a ſorry linen-robe, and the ex- 
ecutioner drove him out of the town, crying all the 


time, Behold a traitor! who has ſpoken itreverently 


of the Sophi's whiſkers! irreverently of the imperial 
whiſkers ! . ö g 5 
What did the officious monk, whilſt his friend, whom 
he protected, was treated thus? I know nothing of 
that. It is probable, that he was tired of protecting 


Candid. Who can depend on the favour of kings, and _ 


eſpecially that of monks! OP © 5 
In the mean time our hero went melancholy on. I 
never ſpoke, faid he to himſelf, about the king of Per- 
fia's whiſkers, I am caſt in an inſtant from the pinna- 
cle of happineſs, into the abyſs of miſery ; becauſe a 
wretch, who has violated all laws, accuſes me of a 
pretended crime which I have never committed; and 
this wretch, this monſter, this perſecutor of virtue 


be is happy. 


Candid, after travelling for ſome days, found him- 


ſelf upon the frontiers of Turky. He directed his 


courſe towards the Propontis, with a deſign to ſettle 
there again, and paſs the reſt of his days in the cultiva- 
tion of his garden. He ſaw, as he entered a little vil- 
lage, a great multitude of people tumultuouſly aſſem- 
bled: he enquired into the cauſe of it. This, ſays an 
old man to him, is an accident pretty fingular. 'Tis 


ſome time ago, ſince the wealthy Mahomet demanded 


in marriage the daughter of the Janiſſary Zamoud: he 
found her not to be a virgin; and in purſuance of a 
principle quite natural, and authorized by the laws, he 


ſent her home to her ſather, after having branded her 


in the face. Zamoud, exaſperated at the diſgrace 
brought on his family, in the firſt tranſports of a fury 
that is very natural, with one ſtroke of a ſcymetar 


ſon, 


* S, | 


„ 
fon, who loved his ſuter paſſionately, and this is very 
frequent in- nature, flew upon his father, and plumgad, 


quite naturally £00, a very ſharp poignard to his heart, 


Atterwards, like a lion who grows more enraged at 
ſecing his own blood flow, the furious Zamoud ran ty 
Mahomet's houſe ; and after {triking to the ground ſome 
ſlaves who oppolcd his paſſage, murdered Mahomet, his 
wives, and two chiklren then in the cradle ; all which 
was very natural, considering the violent ſituation he 


then was in. At laſc, to crown all, he killed himſelt 


with the fine poi gu ird, recking with the blood of his 
father, and his encioies, Which is allo very natural. 
What a ſcene of borrors! cried Candid. What would 


pou have ſaid, maſter Pangloſs, had you found ſuch 
| barbarities in nature? Would you not acknowledge 


that nature is corrupted, th: t:all is nat—No, tays the 


old wan, for the pre-eſtabliſſied harmony——O hea- 


vens! do ye not dec ive me? ls tais Panglofs, ſays 
Candid, nom I fee again? The very ſame, anſwer- 


*. 


ed the old man: I knew you, but I was willing to find 


out your ſentimenis, before I would diſcover myſclf. 
_ Come, let us diſcourſe a little on contingent effects, and 
ſee if you have made any progreſs in the art of wiſ- 


dom. Alas! ſays Candid, you chuſe your time impro- 


periy ; rather let me know what is become of Mit 


Cunegund ; tell me where are brother Girofice, Pac- 
quette, and popc Urban's daughter. I know nothing 
of them, ſays Fan loſs; it is now ten years fince I left 
our habitation, in order to find yu out. I have tra- 
yelled almoſt over all Lurky: I was upon the point of 
ſetting out for the court of Perſia, where I heard you 
had made a great figure, and I only tarricd in this little 
village, among tee good people, uil I hid gathered 


ſtrength for continuing my journey. What is this I ſee, 


anſwered Cangid, quite ſurpriſed? You want an arin, 


my Cear doctor. ' his is nothing, ſays the ene-haned 


and the one-eyed doctor: nothing is more Conunon in 


the beft of worlds, than to ſee perſons who want one 


eye aud one arm. This accident befel me in a journey 
from Mecca. Our caravan was attacked by a troop of 
Arabs; our guard attempted to make reſiſtance; and, 

| Es accord- 
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according to the rules of war, the Arabs, who found 
themſelves to be the ſtrongeſt fide, maſſacred us all with- 
out mercy. There periſhed about five hundred perſons 
in this attack, among whom was about a dozen of big- 
hellied women. For my part I had only my ſkull ſplit, 
and an arm cut off; and I did not die for all this, and I 
ſtill found that every thing went for the beſt. But as 
to yourſelf, my dear Candid, whence is it that you 
have a wooden leg? Upon this Candid began, and 
gave an account of his adventures. Our philoſo- 
phers turned together towards the Propontis, and enli- 
vened their journey by diſcourſing on phyſical and moral 
evil, free- will and predeſtination, monads and pre-efta- 


| bliſhed harmony. _ 


- HAP. x. IR 


Candid and Panghſ: arrive in the Propontis ; what 
_ they ſaw there; and what became of them. 


\ Candid! faid Pangloſs, why was you tired of 
cultivating your garden? Why did we not ſtill 
continue to eat citrons and piſtachio- nuts? Why was 
you weary of your happineſs? Becauſe every thing 


is neceſſary in the beſt of worlds, there was a neceſſity that 


you ſhould undergo the baftinado, in the prefence of 
the king of Perſia ; have your leg cut off, in order to 
make Chuſiſtan happy; experience the inzratitude of = 
men, and draw down upon the heads of ſome atroci- 
ous villains the puniſhment which they had deſerved. 
With ſuch talk as this, they arrived at their old habi- 
tation. The firſt objects that preſented themſelves, 
were Martin and Pacquette, in the habit of ſlaves. 
W hence, fays Candid to them, is this metamorphoſis? 
after embracing them tenderly. Alas! anſwered they 
ſobbing, You have no more a habitation ; another has 
undertaken the labour of cultivating your garden; he 
eats your preſerved citrons and piſtachios, and we are 
treated like negroes. W ho, fays Candid, is — #8 
| OT | J he 


pair but you may become a Manichean, if you are not 
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The high admiral, anſwered they, a mortal the lea 
humane of all mortals. The ſultan, willing to rec. 
penſe his ſervices without putting himſelf to any «x. 
| pence, has confiſcated all your goods, under pretext 
that you had gone over to his enemies, and condemned 
us to ſla very. Be adviſed by me, Candid, added Mar. 
tin, and continue your journey. I always told you 
every thing is for the worſt; the ſum of evil exceed; 
by much that of good. Be gone, and I do not def. 


already. Pangloſs would have begun an argument 
in form; but Candid interrupted him, to aſk about 
Mits Cunegund, the old woman, brother Giroflee au! 
Cacambo. Cacambo, anſwered Martin, is here ; he i; 
at preſent employed about emptying a houſe of office. 
'The old woman is dead, from a kick given her by an 
eunuch in the breaſt. Brother Girofléèe has entered 
among the Jamflaries. Miſs Cunegund has recovered 
her plumpnels, and former beauty; the is in our maſ- 
ter's ſeraglio*, What a chain of misfortunes, ſays 
Candid! Was there a neceſſity for Miſs Cunegund to 
become handſome, only to make me a cuckold? It 
matters little, ſays Pangloſs, whether Miſs Cunegund 
be beautiful or ugly in your arms or thoſe of another, 
that is nothing to the general ſyſtem: for my part, I 
with her a numerous progeny. Philoſophers do not 
perplex themſelves by whom women have children, 
provided they have them. Population—Alas! fay; 
Martin, philoſophers ought much rather to ' employ 
themſelves in rendering a few individuals happy, than 
engaging them to multiply the number of ſufferers. 

hilſt they were thus arguing, a great noiſe was heard 
on a ſudden; it was the admiral r by 
cauſing a dozen flaves to be whipped. Pangloſs and 
_ Candid, both frighted, with tears in their eyes parted 
from their friends, and in all haſte took the road to 


* k 


There 


his is one of the moſt ſurpriſing revolutions we meet with 
in the whole performance, that beauty once vaniſhed with-youth 
_ ſhould return, . DS 


fre had broke out in the ſuburb of Pera; five or fox 


hundred houſes were already conſumed, and two or 


three thouſand perſons periſhed in the flames. What a 


horrible diſaſter, cried Candid! All is well, fays Pan- 
gloſs, theſe little accidents happen every year. It is 


intirely natural for the fire to catch houſes built of 


wood, and for thoſe who are in them to be burnt. 
Beſides, this procures ſome reſources to honeſt people, 
who languiſh in miſery.— What is this I hear, ſays an 


officer of the ſublime porte? How, wretch, dareſt 


thou ſay that all is well, when half Conſtantinople is 


in flames. Dog, be curſed of our prophet, receive the 
puniſhment due to thy impudence! And as he utter- 


ed theſe words, he took Pangloſs by the middle, and : 


flung him headlong into the flames. Candid, half dead 


with fright, crept on all fours, as well as he could, to a 


neighbouring quarter, where all was more quiet ; and 


we flall ſee what became of him in the next chapter. 


CHAP. Xl. |» 


_ Candid continues bis travels, and in what quality. 


L nothing left, ſaid our philoſopher, but to 
make myſelf either a ſlave or a Turk. Happineſs 


has forſaken me for ever. A turban would corrupt all 


my _ I ſhall be incapable of taſting tranquilli 
of foul, in a religion full of impoſture, into which 
enter merely from a motive of vile intereſt. No, I ſhall 


never be content, if I ceaſe to be an honeſt man: let 


me make myſelf then a ſlave. Candid had no ſooner 
taken this reſolution than he ſet about putting it into 


execution. He choſe an Armenian merchant for his 
maſter, who was a man of a very good character, and 


paſſed for virtuous, as much as an Armenian can be. He 


gave Candid two hundred ſequins, as the price of his 
liberty. The Armenian was on the point of 3 
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There they found all the people in a great ſtir. A 
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for Norway: he took Candid with him in hopes that » 
Philoſopher would be of uſe to him in his trathc. They 
embarked, and the wind was fo favourable for they, 
that they were. not aboye half the uſual time in their 
aſſage. They even had no occaſion for buying a wind 

om the La Lan! witches, and contented themiclves 
with giving them ſome ſtock-fih, that they might not 
diſturb their good fortune with their enchantment: ; 
which ſometimes happens, if we may believe Morer!'s 
Dictionary on this head. | „„ 
The Armenian, no ſooner landed than he provided a 
ock of whale-blubber, and ordered our philoſopher t0 
fe over all the country to buy him fome dried falt- fili: 
he acquitted himſelf of his commiſſion in the beſt man- 
ner he could, returned with ſeveral rein- deers loaded 

with this merchandize, and made profound reflection 
on the aſtoniſhing difference which is to be found be- 


tween the Laplanders and other men. A very ditainu- 


tive female Laplander, whoſe head was a little bigger 
than her body; her eyes red and full of fire, a flat noſe, 
and mouth as wide as poſſible, withed him a good day, 
with an infinite grace. My little lord, ſays this bein; 
(a foot and ten inches high) to him “, I think you very 
handſome ; do me the fayqur to love me a little. So 
faying, ſhe flew to him and caught him round the neck. 
Candid puthed her away with horror. She cries out, 
when in comes her huſband with ſeveral other L:p- 
landers. What is the mcaning of all this uproar, ſay 
they? It is anſwers the little being, that this ſtranger 
Alas! I am choaked with grief; he defpiſcs me, 
So then, fays the Lapland huſband, thou unpolite, diſ- 
honeſt, brutal, infamous, cowardly raſcal ; thou bringeſt 
diſgrace upon my houſe ; thou doft me the moſt ſenſi- 
ble injury; thou reſuſeſt to lie with my wife. Lo! 
here's the good of our neighbour, cried our hero : what 
would you have ſaid then, if I had lain with her? I 


would have wiſhed thee all fort of proſperity, fays the 


Laplander to him in wrath ; but thou only deſerveſt my 


indi nation. At uttcring this he diſcharged on Cami 


> This muſt have been Lilliput, not Lapland. 


ä 
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ck a volley of blows with a * The rein- deer 
ere ſeized by relations of the offended huſband, and 


= Fl. adid, for fear of worſe, was forced to betake him- | 
125 F to flight, and renounce for ever his good maſter 3 
. how dare he prefent himſelf before him without 


oney, whale-blubber, or rein- decr? 


nor os 
EXELL >. 4 
0 8 SS. 

1 Candid till continues his travels. New adventures. 
s WANANDID travelled a long time without knowing 
2 ; Whither he was going: at length he reſolved to 


zo to Denmark, where he had heard that every thi . 
©, bim, which the Armenian had made him a preſent of; 


went pretty well. He had few pieces of money about _ 


„ end this ſum, tho' inconfiderable, he hoped would carry 


in to the end of his journey. Hope rendered his 
7 Mniſery ſupportable to him, and he ftill paſſed ſome 
O happy moments. He found himſelf one day in an inn 
< Mich three travellers, who talked to him with great 
„ Nvarmth about a plenum and the materia ſubtilis. 
- Mlizhty well, fays Candid to himſelf, theſe are philoſo- 
7 phers. Gentlemen, ſays he to them, a plenum is in- 
r conteſtible : there is no vacuum in nature, and the ma=- 
teria ſubtilis is a well-imagined hypotheſis. You are 
then a Carteſian, fays the three travellers : yes, anſwers 
Candid, and a Leibnitzian, which is more. So much 
the worſe for you, replied the philoſophers. Des Cartes 
and Leibnitz had not common ſenſe. We are Newto- 
nians, and we glory in it; if we difpute, tis only the 
better to confirm ourſelves in our opinions, and we alt 
think the fame. - We ſearch for truth in Newton's 
| tacks, becauſe we are perſuaded that Newton is a 
great man—And Des Cartes too, and Leibnitz and Pan- 
| vloſs likewiſe, fays Candid: theſe great men are worth 

4 thouſand of yours. You are a fool, friend, * 
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| the philoſophers: do you know the laws of refraction, 
attraction, and motion? Have you read the truthy 
which Dr. Clarke has publiſhed, in anſwer to the re. 
veries of your Leibnitz? Do you know what centri. 
fugal and centripetal force is? and that colours depend 
on their denfity? Have you any notion of the theory 
of light and gravitation? Do you know the period « 
. twenty-five thouſand nine hundred and twenty ye; 
which unluckily does not agree with chronology ? No, 
_ undoubtedly, you have but falſe ideas of all thi: 
things: pow then, thou contemptible Monad, and 
beware how 2 infult giants, by comparing them 0 

pygmies“ . Gentlemen, anſwered Candid, were Pan- 
glots here, he would tell you very fine things; for he i; 
a great philoſopher : he has a ſovereign contempt for 
your Newton; and, as I am his diſciple, I likewiſe 
make no great account of him. The philoſophers en- 
raged beyond meaſure, fell upon poor Candid, and 
drubbed him moſt philoſophically. 
Their wrath fubſiding, they aſked our hero's pardon 
for their two great warmth. Upon this, one of them 
began æ very fine harangue on mildneſs and modera- 


n. 5 | 
While they were talking, they ſaw a grand burial 
| Paſs by: our philoſophers from thence took occaſion t9 
deſeant on the fooliſh vanity of man. Would it not 
be more reaſonable, ſays one of them, that the relati- 
ons and friends of the deceaſed ſhould, without pomp 
and noiſe, carry the bier themſelves? would not this 
funeral act, by preſenting to them the idea of death, 
produce an fe the moſt ſalutary, the moſt philoſo- 
- Þhical? This reflexion, which would offer of itſelf, 
namely, the body I carry is that of my friend, my re- 
lation; he is no more; and, like him, I muſt ceaſe to be 


If this ſatire is levelled only at a ſet of wrong-headed cox- 
_ combs and ignorant pretenders, who profeſs themſelves diſciples 
and partizans of certain great men, the merit of whoſe writings 
they bave not ſenſe enough to know, the author's aim is laudable ; 
but if he means it as ridicule on the character of Sir Iſaac New- 

ton, the ſatire muſt retort upon himſelf, in the opinion of every 

candid and intelligent reader, e 
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tion, Wir this world: would not this, I fay, be a means of 
utheeſſening the number of crimes in this vile world, and 
e re. Hof bringing back to virtue beings who believe the in- 
mortality of the foul? Men are too much inclined to 
dend remove from them the thoughts of death, for fear of 
eory preſenting too ſtrong images of it. Whence is it that 
| of people keep at a diſtance from ſuch a ſpectacle as a mo- 
cen ther and a wife in tears? The * « accents of na- 
jure, the piercing cries of deſpair, would do much 
hefe greater honour to the aſhes of the dead, than all theſe 
au individuals clad in black from head to foot, together 
| 10M with uſeleſs female mourners, and that crowd of mi- 
an-Waiſters, who fing in a gay air funeral orations, which 
e the deceaſed do not hear” 9 
fer This is extremely well ſpoken, ſays Candid ; and 
vile Nd you always ſpeak thus well, without thinking 
wy proper to threth people, you would be a great philoſo- 
, Our travellers parted with expreſſions of mutual con- 
{on Ml fidence and friendſhip. Candid Kill continued travelling 
eu towards Denmark. He plunged into the woods; where, 
ra- muſing deeply on all the misfortunes which had happen- 
eto him in the beſt of worlds, he turned aſide from 
rial Wi the road and loſt himſelf. The day began to draw to-— 
to MF vards the evening, when he perceived his miſtake; he 
10t Wl yas ſeized with diſmay, and raiſing in a melancholy 
-anner his eyes towards heaven, and 3 againſt 
up the trunk of a tree, our hero ſpoke in the follow 
his terms: I have gone over half the world; ſeen fraud 
h, Ind calumny triumphant ; have only ſought to do ſer- 
0- Wl vice to mankind, and I have been perſecuted. A great 
if, ing honours me with his favour and fifty blows of a 
e- bull's pizzle. I arrive with a wooden-leg in a very fine 
province; there I taſte pleaſures after having drank 
'n deep mortifications. An abbe comes; I protect him: 
he inſinua tes himſelf at court thro' my means, and I am 
x- I obliged to kiſs his feet—l meet with my poor Pangloſs 
only to ſee him burnt. I find myſelf in company with 
” WW philoſophers, the mildeſt and moſt ſociable of all the 
- WH {Þecies of animals that are ſpread over the face of the 
y earth, and they give me an — 1" 
| mu 


* 
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muſt neceſſarily be for the beſt, fince Pangloſs has (,; 

it; but nevertheleſs I am the moſt wretched of all p,; pa 
fible beings. Here Candid ſtopt ſhort to liſten to cn. 
of diftreſs, which ſeemed to come from a place ne. 

him. He ſtepped forward out of curioſity, when le 
| beheld a young woman who was tearing her hair with 
all the figns of the greateſt deſpair. Whoever you ate 
fays ſhe to him, if you have a heart, follow me. HM 4: 
went with her; but they had not gone many paces be 


fore Candid perceived a man and woman ſtretched cut 1 
on the graſs: their faces declared the nobleneſs , 1, 
their ſouls and origin; their features, tho? diſtorted H b. 


pain, had ſomething ſo intereſting, that Candid . cou o. 
not forhear bemoaning them, and informing hin d 


with a lively eagerneſs about the cauſe which reduce t 

them to ſo miſerable a fituation. "Tis wy father and 
mother, whom you fee, ſays the young woman: v 4 
theſe are the authors of my wretched being, continued ; 
the, throwing herſelf into their arms. I hey fled oil 4 
avoid the rigour of an unjuſt ſentence: I accompaniiMl ; 


them in their flight, happy to ſhare in their misfor- 
tunes! from a thought that in the deſerts where ve 
were going to hide ourſelves, my feeble hands migli 


here to take ſome reſt ; I diſcovered that tree which 


you ſce, whoſe fruit has deceived me—Alas! Sir, I an 
a wretch to bedeteſted by the world and myſelf. Aru 
your hand to avenge offended virtue and to puniſh th: 
parricide] Strike - this frait—l preſented it to my . 
ther and mother; they eat of it with pleaſure ; I re- 
_ Joiced to have found the means of quenching the thi!: 


h 

8 

* 

procure them a neceſſary ſubſiſtence. We have ſtoppc! j 
1 

\ 

| 

(| 

( 


with which they were tormented—U nhappy wretch 


*twas death I preſented to them: this fruit is poiſon. 
This tale made Candid ſhudder ; his hair ſtood on 
end, and a cold ſweat ran over all his body. He ws 
eager, as much as his preſent condition could pern 
to give ſome relief to this unfortunate family; but the 
Lf 2 had already made too much progreſs; and 1: 


moſt efficacious remedies would not have been able {0 
flop its fatal effect. 
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Dear child, our only hope! cried the two 
parents, God pardon thee as we pardon thee ; it was 
the exceſs of thy tenderneſs which has robbed us of 
our lives. «Generous ſtranger, vouchſafe to take care of 
her; her heart is noble and formed to virtue; the is a 
depofit which we leave in your hands, that is infinitely 
more precious to us than our paſt fortune—Dear Zenot- 
da, receive our laft embraces; mingle thy tears with 
ours. Heavens! how happy are theſe moments to us! 
Thou haſt opened to us the dreary cave in which we 
languiſhed for forty years paſt. Tender Zenoida, we 
bless thee; mayeſt thou never forget the leſſons which 
our prudence hath dictated to thee; and may they pre- 
ſerve thee from the abyſs which we fee ready to ſwallo r 
We... J)) 
They expired as they pronounced theſe words. Can- 
did had great difficulty to bring Zenoida to herſelf. The 
moon enlightened the affecting ſcene; the day appeared, 
and Zenoida, plunged in fad affliction, had not as yet 
recovered the uſ2 of her ſenſes. As ſoon as ſhe opened 
her eyes, the intreated Candid to dig a hole in the 
ground in order to inter the bodies: the aſſiſted in the 
work, with an aſtoniſhing courage. This duty fulnlled, 


the gave free ſcope to her tears. Our philoſopher drew 


her from this fatal place: they fravelled a long time 
without diſcovering any certain route. 
they perceived a little cottage 3 two perſons in the de- 
cline of life dwelt in this defert, who were always rea- 
dy to give every aſſiſtance in their power to their fel- 
low-creatures in diſtreſs. Theſe old people were ſuch 
as Philemon and B:ucis are defcribed to us. For fifty 
years they had taſted the foft endearments of marriage, 


_ without ever experiencing its bitterneſs ; an unimpaired 


heulth, the fruit of temperance and tranquillity of mind; 
mild and fimple manners; a fund of inexhauftible can- 
dour in their character; all the virtues, which man owes 
to himſelf, formed the glorious, and only fortune which 
herven had granted them. They were held in venera- | 
tion in the neighbouring villages, the inhabitants of 
which, ſull of an happy ruſticity, might have paſſed 
for honeſt people, had they been catholics. | 


At length, 


They 
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looked upon it as a duty not to ſuffer Agaton and Sy. 


name (for ſo the old couple were called) to want for 
any thing, Their charity extended to the new-comers, 
Alas! faid Candid, tis a great loſs, my dear Pangloſs, 
that you were burnt: you was maſter of ſound reaſon; 
but yet in all the parts of Europe and Afia, which | 
have travelled over in your company, every thing is not 
for the beſt: it is only in Eldorado, whither no one can 
go, and in a little cottage ſituated in the coldeſt, moſt bar. 
ren, and frightful region in the world. What pleaſure 
| ſhould I have to hear you ee the pre- eſta- 
bliſhed harmony and monads! I ſhould be very willing 
to paſs my days among theſe honeſt Lutherans; but | 
muſt renounce going to maſs, and reſolve to be torn to 
pieces in the Journal Chretien. 5 
Candid was very inquiſitive to learn the adventures of 
Zenoida, but complaifance withheld him from ſpeaking 
to her about it; ſhe perceived the reſpectful conſtraint 
he put upon himſelf, and fatisfied his impatience in the 
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The Hiſtory of Zenoida. How Candid fell in love with 
5 | her ; and what followed. e 


Am come of one of the moſt ancient families in 
1 Denmark; one of my anceſtors periſhed in that 
horrid feaſt which the wicked Chriſtiern prepared for 
the deſtruction of ſo many ſenators. The riches and 
dignities with which our family has been diſtinguiſhes, 
have hitherto ſerved only to make them more eminently 
| unfortunate. My father had the 8 to diſ- 

pleaſe a great man in power by boldly telling him 
the truth; he was preſently accuſed by ſuborned wit- 
neſſes of a number of crimes which had no foundation. 
His judges were deceived. Alas! where is that judge 
who can always diſcover thoſe ſnares which envy and 
| | IE treachery 


2 
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aachery lay for unguarded innocence? My father 
er — to be headed, He had no way left to 
avoid his fate but by flight: accordingly he withdrew to 
the houſe of an old friend, whom he thought deſerving of 
that truly noble appellation : we remained ſome time 
concealed in a caſtle belonging to him on the ſea-fide ; 
and we might have continued there to this day, had 
not the baſe wretch, with whom we had taken refuge, 


attempted to repay himſelf for the ſervices he did us, in ; 


a manner that gave us all reaſon to deteft him. This 
infamous monſter had conceived a moſt unnatural paſſion 
for my mother and myſelf at the fame time ; he at- 


| tempted our virtue by methods the moſt unworthy of a 


man of honour ; and we were obliged to expoſe our- 
ſelves to the moſt dreadful dangers to avoid the effects 
of his brutal paſſion. In a word, we took to flight a 
ſecond time, and you know the reſt. 
In finiſhing this ſhort narrative, Zenoida burſt into 
tears afreſh, Candid wiped them from her eyes, and 
faid to her, by way of conſolation, Madam, every 
thing is for the beſt ; if your father had not died by 


poiſon, he would infallibly have been diſcovered, and 


then his head would have been cut off. The good lady, 
your mother, would, in all probability have died of 
grief, and we ſhould not have been in this poor hut, 
where every thing is as well as in the fineſt of all poſ- 
ſible caſtles. Alas! Sir, replied Zenoida, my father 
never told me that every thing was for the beſt; but 
he has often ſaid, We are all children of the fame di- 
vine father, who loves us, but who has not exempted 
us from the moſt callous ſorrows, the moſt grievous. 
maladies, and an innumerable tribe of miſeries that af- 
fic the human race. Poiſon grows by the fide of the 
ſalutiferous quinquina, in America. The happieft of 
all mortals has ſome time or other ſhed tears. What 
we call life is a compound of pleaſure and pain; it is 
the paſſing away of a certain ſtated portion of time 


that always appears too long in the ſight of the wiſe 


man, and which every one ought to employ in doi 

good to the community in which he is placed; in the | 

9 of the works of Providence, without idly 
_ ſeeking 


Vox. XV. 
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ſeeking after hidden cauſes; in ſquaring his conduct by 
| the rules of conſcience ; and, above all, in thewing a 
due reſpect to religion. Happy is he who can follow 
this unerringly! 4 
Theſe things my ever-reſpeCted father has frequently 
inculcated to me. Ill betide thoſe wretched ſcribblers, 
he would often ſay, who attempt to pry into the hidden 


- ways of Providence. From the principle, that God 


will be honoured from thouſands of atoms, mankind 
have blended the moſt abſurd chimeras with reſpectable 

truths. The Turkiſh derviſe, the Perſian bramin, the 
Chineſe bonza, and the Indian talapoin, all worſhip the 
Deity in a different manner: but they enjoy a tranquil- 


ity of ſoul amidſt the darkneſs in which they are 


plunged; and he who would endeayour to enlighten 

them, does them but ill ſervice. It is not loving 
mankind to tear the bandage of prejudice from their 
Why, you talk like a philoſopher, faid Candid 3 may 
I aſk you, my pretty young lady, of what religion you 


are? I was brought up in the Lutheran profeſſion, 
anſwered Zenoida. Every word you have ſpoke, ſaid 


Candid, has been like a ray of light that has penetrated 


to my heart, and I find a fort of eſteem and admiration 


for you, that—But how, in the name of wonder, came 
ſo bright an underſtanding to be lodged in fo beautiful a 


form? Upon my word, miſs, I eſteem and admire you, 
 as1 ſaid before, ſo much that=Candid ſtammered out 


a few words more, when Zenoida, perceiving his confu- 
fion, .quitted him, and from that moment carefully 
avoided all occaſions of being alone, with hum ; -and 
_ Candid, on his part, fought every opportunity of being 


alone with her, or elſe being by himſelf. He was 


buried ina melancholy that to hun had charms ; he was 


2 enamoured of Zenoida; but endeavoured to con- 
ceal his paſſion from himſelf: his looks, however, too 


2 evinced the feelings of his heart. Alas! would 


he often ſay to himſelf, if maſter Pangloſs was here, he 


de mg give me good advice; for he was a great philoſo- 
pher. „„ „ na 
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CHAP. XIV. 
| Continuation of the hes of Candid. e Ps 
only conſolation that Candid felt, was in 


converſing with Zenoida in the preſence of their 


hofts. How happens it, ſaid he to her one day, that 


the monarch, to whom you have acceſs, has fuffered 


ſuch injuſtice to be done to your family? Aſſuredly you 


have ſufficient reaſon to hate him? How! faid Zenoida, 


who can hate their king? who can do otherwiſe than 


love that perſon to whole hand is conſigned the keen- 


edged ſword of the laws? Kings are the living images 


of the Deity, and we ought never to arraign their con- 
duct; obedience and reſpect is the duty of a ſubject. 1 


admire you more and more, faid Candid; indeed, 
madam, I do: pray, do you know the great Leibnitz, 


and the great Þ . who was burnt after having 


eſcaped an hanging bout? are you acquainted with the 


monads, the materia ſubtilis, and the wortices ? No, 


Sir, replied Zenoida ; I never heard my father mention 
any of theſe; he only gave me a flight tincture of ex- 
perimental philoſophy, and taught me to hold in con- 


tempt all thoſe kinds of philoſophy that do not direftly 


tend to make mankind happy; that give him falſe no- 


tions of his duty to himſelf and his neighbour ; that do 


not teach him to regulate his conduct, and fill his mind 


only with uncouth terms, or ill-founded conjeQures z 


that do not give him a clearer idea of the author of na- 
ture than what he nfay acquire from his works, and 
the wonders that are every day paſſing before our fight. 
Once again, miſs, you enchant me; you raviſh me 3 


| You are an angel that heaven has ſent to remove from 


before my eyes the mitt of maſter Pangloſss ſophiſtical 
arguments. Poor wretch that I was! After having been 
ſo heartily kicked, flogg „and baſtinadoed ; after 
having been in an earthquake; having feen doctor 

H 2 Pangloſ⸗ 
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Pangloſs once hanged, and very lately burnt; after 


having been ravithed by a villainous Perſian, who put 


me to the moſt excruciating torture; after having been 
robbed by a decree of the divan, and ſoundly drubbed 
dy the philoſophers: after all theſe things, I fay to 
think that every thing was for the beſt! but now, 


thank heaven! 1 am diſabuſed. But, truly ſpeaking, 


nature never appeared half ſo charming to me as fince I 
have been bletſed with the fight of you. The melody 


of the rural choiriſters charms my ears with an harmony, 
ta which they were till now utter ſtrangers; I breathe 


a new ſoul, and the glow of ſentiment that enchants 


me ſeems imprinted on every object; I do not feel that 
effeminate languor, which I did in the gardens of Sus ; 


the ſenſation with which you inſpire me is wholly dif- 
ferent. Let us ſtop here, ſaid Zenoida you ſeem to be 


running to lengths that may, perhaps, offend iy deli- 
cacy, which you ought to reſpect. I will be ſilent, 
then, faid Candid ; but my paſſion will only burn with 


the more farce. On ſaying theſe words, he looked 


ſtedfaſtly at Zenoida; he perceived her to bluth, and, 
| as a man who was taught by experience, conceiv ed the | 


moſt flattering hopes from thoſe appearances. =_ 


The beautiful Dane continued a long tine to ſhun 


the purſyits of Candid. One day, as he was walking 
aſtily to and fro in the garden, he cried out in an amo- 


' Tous extaſy, Ah why have I not now my Eldorado 
 theep! why havel it not in my power to purchaſe a 


ſmall kingdom! ah! was I but a king—What thould 
I be to you? faid a voice, which pierced the heart of 


our philoſopher. Is it you, lovely Zenoida, cried he, 
falling on his knees? I thought myſelf alone. The few 
words I heard you juſt now utter ſeem to promiſe me 


the felicity to which my ſoul aſpires. I ſhall, in all 
probability, never be a king, nor ever poſſeſſed of a 
fortune; but if you love me—Do not turn from me 


thoſe lovely eyes, but ſuffer me to read in them a decla- 


ration which is alone capable of confirming my happi- 


neſs. Beauteons Zenoida, I adore you; let your heart 
be open to compaſſion—what do I ſee ! you weep! ah! 


my happineſs is too great. Yes, you are happy, faid 
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neſs for a perſon I think deſerving 
have been attached to my deſtiny only by the bands of 
humanity ; it is now time to ſtrengthen thoſe by ties more 


 facred; I have conſulted my heart, reflect maturely in 
your turn; but remember, that if you marry me, you. 
decome obliged to be my protector; to ſhare with me 

thoſe misfortunes that fate way yet have in ſtore for me, 


and to ſooth my forrows. Marry you! ſaid Candid; 


thoſe words have inewn me all the foily of my conduct. 


Alas! dear idol of my foul, I am not deferving of the 


goodneſs you thew towards me. Cunegund is fall living 
| —Cunegund! who is that? It is my wife, anſwered. 


_ Candid, with his uſual frankneſs. 


Our two lovers remained {ome moments without ut- 
tering a word; they attempted to ipeak, but the accenis _ 
died away on their lips; their eyes were bathed in tears. 
Candid held the fair Zenoida's hands in his; he prett 

them to his breaſt, and devoured them with kiſſes z he 
had cven the boldneſs to carry his, to the boſom of his 

- miſtreſs ; he found her breath grew ſhort ; his foul flew 

to his lips, and fixing his mouth with ardour to that of 
| ht the fair one back to thoſe ſenſes 
which the had nearly loſt. Candid thought he read his 
Pardon in her eyes. Deareſt lover, faid ihe to him, 


| Zenoida, he broug 


anger would but ill ſuit with the liberty which I myſelf 
have given. Yet hold, you will ruin me in the opinion 
of the world; and you yourſelf would foon ceaſe to 


= have an affection for me when once I was become the 


object of contempt. Forbear, therefore, and ſpare my 
weakneſs. How! cried Candid, becauſe the ill- judging 
vulgar fay, that a woman lofcs her honour, by beſtow- 
ing happineſs on a being whom the loves, by following 


the tender bent of nature, that in the fuſt happy ages 


of the world — But I will forbear to relate the 


whole of the intereſting converſation, and content my- 


ſelf with faying that the eloquence of Candid, height- 
ened by the warmth of amorous expreſſion, had all the 
effect that may be imagined on a young ſenſible female 
philoſopher. Bo ES oe 
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The lovers, who till then had paſſed their days in 


| tedious melancholy, now counted every hour by a freſh 


ſucceſſion of amorous joys. Pleaſure flowed thro” their 
veins in an uninterrupted current. The gloomy woods, 
the barren mountains, ſurrounded by horrid precipices, 
the icy plains, and dreary fields, covered with ſnow. on 
all ſides, were ſo many continual mementos to them of 
the neceſſity of loving *®. They determined never to 


© Quit that dreadful ſolitude ; but fate was not yet weary 


of perſecuting them, as we ſhall fee in the enfuing 
chapter. J Pr rf 5 


The | arrival of Wolhall. 4 fourney to Copenhagen. 


 CYANDID and Zenoida amuſed themſelves with 


diſcourſing on the works of the Deity ; the wor- 
ſhip which mankind ought to pay him; the mutual du- 
ties they owe to each other, eſpecially that of charity, 
the moſt uſeful of all virtues. They did not confine 


themſelves to frivolous declamations. Candid taught 


the young men the reſpe& due to the facred curb of 
the laws; Zenoida inſtructed the young women in the 
duties they owed their parents; both joined their endea- 
vours to Lew the hopeful ſeeds of religion in their young 
hearts. One day, as they were buſied in thoſe pious 


offices, Sunama came to tell Zenoida that an old gentle- 


man with ſeveral ſervants was juſt alighted at their houſe ; 
and that, by the deſcription he had given her of a per- 


We ſhould be glad to know what charms Candid poſſeſſed, 
that ſhould induce the ſenſible, the ph iloſophic, the virtuous, and 


the amiable Zenoida to trample upon the laws of chaſtity, and live 


in adultery with the huſband of another woman— Was it his philo- 
ſophy, which was truly ridiculous? was it his perſon adorned with 
4 wooden leg? was it the importance of the parts he had acted in 
| life, including that of a proſtituted pathic ? or was his ſucceſs in 
this amour, intended to illuſtrate the caprice of the female ſex, 
conſpicuous even in the molt re/peCtable characters, = 
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fon of whom he was in ſearch, ſhe was certain it could 
be no other than Zenoida herſelf. This ſtranger bad 
followed Sunama cloſe at her heels, and entered before 
ö he had done ſpeaking, into the room where wers 
5 Candid and Zenoida. PE Co RI. 
At fight of hict Zenoida inſtantly fainted away; but 
Wolhall, not in the leaſt affected with the fituation he 
ſaw her in, took hold of ker hand, and pulling her to 
him with violence, brought her to her fſ-nſ{cs ; which 
the had no fonner recovered, than the burit into a flood 
of tears. So, niece, faid he, with a farcaſiic ſinile, I 
End you in very good company. I do not wonder you | 
prefer this habitation to the capital, to u houſe, ani 
the company of your family. Yes, Sir, replied Zenoida, 
I do prefer this place, where dwell ſunplicity and truth, 
to the manſions of treaſon and impoſture. I can never 
behold but with horror that place where fuſt began my 
_ misfortunes; where I have had fo many proofs of your 
black actions, and where I have no other relations but 
 _ yourſelf. Come, Madam, faid Wolhall, follow me, if 
vou pleaſe; for you muſt along, even if you ſhould 
faint again. Saying this, he dragged her to the door of 
the houſe, and made her get into a poſt-chalſe, which 
was waiting for him. She had only time to tell Candid 
to follow, and to beſtow her bleſſing on her hoſts, with 
promiſes of rewarding them amply for their generous 
cares. | E mM 


A domeſtic of Wolhall was moved with pity at the 
grief in which he ſaw Candid plunged ; he imagined 
that he felt no other concern for the fair Dane than 
what unſortunate virtue inſpires; he propoſed to him 
taking a journey to Copenhagen, and he facilitated the 
means for his doing it. He did more; he inſinua ted to 
him that he might be adnutted as one of Wolhall's 
domeſtics, if he had no other reſources than going to 
| ſervice. Candid liked his propoſal; and no ſooner ar- 
rived than his future fellow-ſervant preſented him as 
one of his relations, for whom he would be anſwerable. 
Raſcal, oye Wolhall to him, I conſent to grant you the 
honour. of approaching a perſon of ſuch rank as I am : 
never forget the profound reſpe& which you owe to my 
. = F commands ; 
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dommands; prevent them if you have ſufficient ſagacii) 
for it: think that a man like me degrades hiimielf in 
| ſpeaking to a wretch ſuch as you. Our philoſopher 
_ anſwered with great humility to this impertinent dif. 
: —_ ; and from that day he was clad in his maſter's 
It iseafy to imagine the joy and ſurprize that Zenoida 
felt when ſhe recollected her lover among her uncle's 
ſervants: the threw ſeveral opportunities in the way of 
Candid, who knew how to profit by them: they ſwore 
eternal conſtancy. Lenoida had fome unhappy mo- 


| ments; ſhe ſometimes reproached herſelf on account of il | 
her love for Candid; the vexed him ſometimes by a 22 
few caprices: but Candid idolized her; he knew that 5 


perfection is not the portion of man, and ſtill leſs fo of 


woman. ZLenoica reſumed her good humonr. The 


kind of conſtraint under which they lay, rendered 
their plea ſures the more lively: they were till happy. 


PPP 


Heu Candid found his wie again, and bf bis 
nes er. MM: EY 


UR hero had only to bear with the haughty hn- 
| mours of his maſter, and that wes purchaſing bis 
miſtreſs's favours at no dear rate. Happy love is not ſo 
eaſily concealed, as many imagine. Our lovers be- 
trayed themſelves. Their connexion was no longer a 
myſtery, but to the ſhort-ſighted eyes of Wolhall ; all 
the domeſtics knew it. Candid received congratula- 
tions on that head which made him tremble; he ex- 
| the ſtorm ready to burſt upon his head, and did 
not doubt but a perſon who had been dear to him was 
upon the point of accelerating his misfortune. He had 
for ſome days before perceived a face reſembling Mils 
| Cunegund ; he again faw the fame face in Wolhall's 
court- yard: the object which ſtruck him was very 
poorly cloathed, and there was no a 

\ | = la vourite 
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city favourite of a great Mahometan ſhould be found in the 
un court- yard of a houſe at Copenhagen. This difagreea- 
her ble object, however, looked at Candid very attentively: 
i. when coming up to him, and ſeizing him by the hair, 
I's ſhe gave him the ſmarteſt blow on the face with her 
open hand that he had received for ſom? time. I am 
da not deceived, cried our philoſopher! O, h-avens! who 
e's would have thought it? what do you do here, after 
of having ſuffered yourſelf to be violated by a follower of 
re Mahomet ? Go, perfidions ſpouſe, I know you not. 


hs Thou ſhalt know me, replied Cunegund, by my outra- 
of geous fury: I know the life thou leadeſt, thy love for 
% thy maſter's niece, and thy contempt for me. Alas! 
if tis now three months fince I quitted the ſeraglio, be- 
ot | cauſe I was there good for nothing further. A merchant _ 
” has bought me to mend his linen, he takes me along 


4 with him when he makes a voyage to this country“; 

Martin, Cacambo, and Pacquette, whom he has alſo 

| bought, are with me; Doctor Pangloſs, thro' the 

. greateſt chance in the world, is in the ſame veſſel as a 
50 12 we were ſhipwrecked ſome miles from hence; 

I eſcaped the danger with the faithful Cacambo, who, 

8 I ſwear to thee, has a ſkin as firm as thy own : I behold 
£ thee again, and find thee falſe. Tremble then, and fear 

every thing from a provoked wife. „ 
Candid was quite ſtupiſied at this affecting ſcene; he 

had ſuffered Cunegund to depart, without thinking of 

F the proper meaſures which are always to be kept with 

| tho: who know our ſecrets, when Cacambo preſented 
himſelf to his fight: they embraced each other with 

_ tenderneſs. Candid informed him of the converfation . 

he had juſt had; he was very much afficted for the 

loſs of the great Pangloſs, who, after having been 
hanged and burat, was at laſt unhappily drowned. 

They ſpoke with that free effaſion of heart which 


* One would imagine there muſt be a great trade carried on be · 
tween Conſtantinople and Norway, that theſe two perſons ſhould 
meet ſo ſeaſonably for the accompliſhment of the author's deſign - 
would it not have redounded more to the honour of his invention, if 
he had laid the fcene in fore part of the world where there was & - 
regl probability of theic meeting? | 
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friendſhip inſpires. A little billet ideen in at the 
window by Zenoida, put an end to the converſation, 
Candid opened it, and found in it theſe words : 
Fly, my dear lover, all is diſcovered. An 8 
propenſity which nature authorizes, and which hurts 
es no one, is a crime in the eyes of credulous and cruel 
men. Wolhall has jutt left my chamber, and has 
treated me with the utmoſt inhumanity: he is gone 
«© to obtain an order for you to be clapt into a dun- 
* geon, there to periſh. Fly, my ever dear lover; 
« preſerve a life which thou canſt not paſs any longer 
* near me. Thoſe happy moments are no more, in 


which we gave proots of our reciprocal tenderneſs. . 


„Ah! aid Zenoida, how haſt thou offended hea- 
ven, to merit ſo rigorous a fate? But I wander from 
the purpoſe: remember always thy precious dear 
„ Zenoida, and you, my dear lover, thalt live eternally 
within my heart—thou haſt never thoroughly under- 
% ſtood how much I loved thee—canſt thou receive 
* upon my enflamed lips my laſt adieu! I find mylelf 
* ready to join my unhappy father in the grave; 


WE the light is hateful to me; it ſerves only to reveal 


| « crimes.” 
Cacambo, always wiſe and prudent, drew Candid, 
who no longer was himſelf, along with him; they 


made the beſt of their way out of the city. Candid 


opened not. his mouth, and they were already a good 
way from Copenhagen, before he was rouſed out of 


That lethargy in which he was buried. Ar laſt, he 
Food at his faithful Cacambo, and ſpoke in theſe 


os CHAP. XVII. 
fa”! 
it. What happened to him at an inn. 


\EAR Cacambo, formerly my valet, now my 
equal, and always my friend, thou haft borne a 


| E in my misfortunes 3 thou haſt given me falutary 
advice: 


N 0 benennen wu 


Hew Candid Ae wind is BY Kaki, and died ine do 
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advice; and thou haſt been witneſs to my love for Miſs 
Cunegund—Alas! wy old maſter, fays Cacambo, tis 
ſhe who has ſerved you this ſcurvy trick; it is the, 


| who, after having learned from your fellow-fervants, 


that your love for Zenoida as much as hers for you, re- 
vealed the whole to the barbarous Wolhall. It this is 
ſo, fays Candid, I have nothing further to do but die. 
Our philoſopher pulled out of his pocket a little knife, 


and began whetting it with a coolneſs worthy of an an- 


cient Roman or an Engliſhman. What do you mean 
to do? fays Cacambo. To cut my throat, anſwers 
Candid, That's a very good thought, repli:d Cacambo z 

but the philoſopher ought not to take any refolution 
but upon reflection: you will always have it in your 
power to kill yourſelf, if your mind does not alter. Be 
adviſed by me, my dear maſter; defer your refolution 
till to-morrow ; the longer you delay it, the more cou- _ 


rageous will the action be. I perceive the ſtrength of 


thy reaſoning, ſays Candid : beſides, if I ſhould cut my 
throat immediately, the Gazattecr of Trevoux would 
infult my memory : I am determined therefore, that 1 
will not kill myſelf till two or three days hence. As 


they talked thus, they arrived at Elfeneur, a pretty con- 


ſiderable town, not far from Copenhagen ; there they 55 
lay that night, and Cacambo hugged himſelf for the 


good effect which ſleep had 1 upon Candid. 
They left the town at day- break. 
loſopher, (for the prejudices of childhood are never ef- 


Candid ſtill the phi- 


faced,) entertained his friend Cacambo on the ſubject of 
phyſical good and evil, the diſcourſ.'s of the ſage 
Zenoida, and the ſtriking truths which he had learnt 
from her converſation. Had not Pangloſs been dead, 
ſaid he, I ſhould combat his ſyſtem in a victorious man- 


ner. God keep me from becoming a Manichean. My 


miſtreſs taught. me to reſpeQ the impenetrable veil with 
which the Deiiy envelopes his manner of operating 
upon us. Tis perhaps man who precipitates himſelf 


into the abyſs of misfortunes under which he groans. 


Of a frugivorous animal he has made himfelf a car- 
nivorous one. The ſavages which we have fern, eat 
only Jeſuits, and do not live upon bad terms amon 

| | themſelves. 


are men in 


JJ 
_ themſelves. Theſe favages, if there be one ſcattered 
| here and there in the woods, only ſubſiſting by acorns 
and herbs, are without doubt, till more happy. 
Society has un birth to the greateſt crimes. There 
a octety, who are neceſſitated by their condi- 
tion to with the death of others. The ſhipwreck of x 
veſſel, the burning of a houſe, and the loſs of a battle, 
cCauſe ſadneſs in one part of ſociety, and give joy to 
another. All is very bad! my dear Cacambo, and 
there is nothing left for a philoſopher, but to cut his 
con throat with all imaginable calmneſs. You are in 
the right, fays Cacambo: but I perceive an inn, you 
muſt be very dry. Come, my old maſter! let us drink 


one draught, and we will after that continue our philo- 


— fophical diſquiſitions. 


When they entered the inn, they faw a company of 
country lads and laſſes dancing in the midſt of the yard, 
to the ſound of ſome wretched inſtruments. Gaicty 


and mirth fate in every countenance; it was a fcene 


EE worthy the pencil of Vatau. As ſoon as Candid a p- 


peared, a young woman took him by the hand, and in- 
treated him to dance. My pretty maid, anſwered 


_. Candid, when a perſon has loſt his miſtreſs, found his 


wife again, and heard that the great Pangloſs is dead, 
he can have little or no inclination to cut capers. 
Moreover, I am to kill myſelf ro-marrow morning; and 
vou know that a man, who has but a few hours to live, 
- ought not to loſe them in dancing. Cacambo, hearing 


_ Candid talk thus, addreſſed him in theſe terms: A thirſt 


for glory has always been the characteriſtic of great 


Philoſophers, Cato of Utica, killed himſelf, after 


| having taken a ſound nap. Socrates drank the hemlock 
potion, after diſcourſing familiarly with his friends. 
| _ of the Engliſh have blown their brains out with 
a pi 


never yet heard of a great man, who cut his own throat 
after a dancing bout. It is for you, my dear maſter, 
that this honour is reſerved. Take my advice, let us 
dance our fill, and we will kill ourſelves to-morrow. 
Have you not remarked, anſwered Candid, this young 
country girl? Is ſhe not a very pretty brunette ? - 


ol, after coming from an entertainment. But 1 
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d W has ſomewhat very taking in her countenance, fays 
ns Cacambo. She has ſqueezed my hand, replied the phi- 
7 loſopher. Did you mind, fays Cacambo, how that in 
e the hurry of the dance, her handkerchief falling aſide, 
[- diſcovered two little admirable bubbies? I took particu- 
a jar notice of them. Look you, faid Candid, had I not 
: my heart filled with Miſs Zenoida——The little 
0 brunette interrupted him, by begging him to go down 
| with a dance with her. Our hero at length conſented, 
$ and danced with the beft grace in the world . The 
n dance finiſhed, he kiſſed his ſmart country girl, and re- 
0 tired to his ſeat, without calling out the queen of the 
0 ring. Upon this a murmuring aroſe; every one, as well 
- ormers as ſpectators, appeared greatly incenſed at fo 
— a piece of diſreſpect. Candid never dreamed he 
5 had been guilty of any fault, and conſequently did not 
> attempt to make any reparation. A rude clown came 
up to him, and gave him a blow with his fift upon the 
noſe. Cacambo returns it to the peafant with a kick in 
the belly. In an inftant the muſical inſtruments are all 
broken; the girls loſe their caps; Candid and Cacambo 
L fight like heroes, but at length are obliged to take to 
2 their heels, after a very hearty drubbing. 
7 Every thing is imbittered to me, faid Candid, giving 
his arm to his friend Cacambo ; I have experienced a 
pu many misfortunes, but I did not expect to be thus 
ruifed to a mummy, for my dancing with a country 
girth at her own reque® ; 
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CHAP. XVII. 


Candid and Cacambo go into an hoſpital ; and whom 
TL. bey meet with there. 


CYACAMBO, and his old maſter, were quite dif- 
4 pirited. They began to fall into that fort of 
malady of the mind, which extinguiſhes all the facul- 


* With his woodea leg. 
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ties: they fell into a depreſſion of ſpirits and deſpair, 
when they perceived an hoſpital, which was built for 

ſtrangers. Cacambo propoſed going into it; Candid 
followed him. There they met with the moſt obliging 
reception, and charitable treatment. In a little time 
they were cured of their wounds, but they catched the 
Itch. The cure of this malady did not appear to-be the 
work of a day, the idea of which filled the eyes of our 
13 with tears; and he fad, ſcratching himſelf, Ca 
hou wouldſt not let me cut my throat, my dear MW wh 
Cacambo; thy 1 counſels have brought me our 
again into diſgrace and misfortune ; and yet, thould [ thc 
cut my throat now, it will be publiſhed in the journal Ml off 
of Trevoux “, and it will be faid this man was a pol- | 
troon, who killed himſelf only for having the itch. Sce WT 

What thou haſt expoled me to, by the ouſtaken com- hir 

0 


paſſion thqu hadſt for my fate. Our diſaſters are not lip 
without remedy, anſwered Cacambo. If vou will but he 
pleaſe to liſten to me, let us ſettle here as friars, I under- le: 
Rand a little ſurgery, and I promiſe yau to alleviate and I] 
render ſupportable our wretched condition.—Ah ! fays Ve 
Candid, may all aſſes periſh, and eſpecially aſſes of Ve 
ſurgeons, who are ſo dangerous to mankind. I will never Pt 
ſuffer that thou ſhould(t give out thyſelf to be what de 
thou art not: this is a treachery, the conſequences of be 
which I dread. Beſi les, if thou didit but conceive how MW 
| hard it is, after having been viceroy of a fine province, m 
after having ſeen one's ſelf rich enough to purchate I 

| Kingdoms, and after having been the favourite lover of a 


Miſs Zenoida, to. reſolve to ſerve in quality of friar in 4 
an hoſpital F—=—T conceive all that you fay, repli:d P 


Cacambo; but I alfo conceive, that it is very hard to v 

die of hunger. Think, moreover, that the expedient t 

F which I propoſe to you, is perhaps the only one which ( 
! N a F you | * 


„ This harping continually on the ſtring of l. Fournal de Tre- 
vn, denotes our author's being hurt by the criticiſms of thoſe | 

urnaliſts; a circumſtaace that will too much flatter cheir ſeli- 
cConceit. It is a triumph, which a writer of his merit ſhould not | 
— have allowed them to enjoy. | 


+F But there are none ſuch in Denmark, or any other Proteſtant. 
* 5 | | 
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you can take, to elude the inquiries of the bloody 


minded Wo olhall, and avoid the puniſhment which 4 ; 


, 4 . 
One of the friars was paſſing along as they talked in 


this manner; they put ſome queſtions to him, to which 


he gave fatisfactory anſwers : he aſſured them that the 
brothers wanted for nothing, and enjoyed a reaſonable 
liberty. Candid thereupon determined to acquieſce with 
Cacambo's counſels. They took the habit together, 
which was granted them upon the firſt application; and 


our two poor adventurers now became underlings to 
thoſe whoſe duty it was to perform the molt ſervile 


offices. 


phthiſicky, aſthamtic, and poxed to the bone. If that 


be the caſe, I am indeed very ill; yet all does not go ſo 
badly, and this gives me comfort. Ah! fays Candid, 


none but Dr. Pangloſs, in a caſe fo deplorable, can 


maiatain the doctrine of optimiſm, when all others be- 
ſides would preach up peſſimi/m— Don't pronounce that 
abominable word, cried the poor man; | am the Pan- 


gloſs you ſpeak of. Wretch that I am, let me die in 


peace. — All is well, all is for the beſt. The effort 


which he made in pronouncing theſe words, coſt him 
the laſt tooth, which ke ſpitted out with a great quan- 


tity of corrupted matter, and expired a very few mo- 


ments after. *© 


\ Candid lamented him greatly, for he had a good 


heart. His obſtinate perſeverance was a ſource of re- 
flexion to our philoſopher ;. he often called to mind all 
his adventures. Cunegund remained at Copenhagen; he 


learned that the exerciſed there the occupation of a 
mender of old cloaths, with all poſſible diſtinction. The 


humour 


One day as Candid was ſerving the patients with ſome 
wretched broth, an old man fixed his eye earneſtly upon 

him. The viſage of this poor wretch was livid, his 

lips were covered with froth, his eyes half turned in his 

head, and the image of death ſtrongly imprinted on his 

lean and fallen cheeks. Poor man, fays Candid to him, 
| pity you, your ſufferings muſt be horrible. They are 
very great indeed, anſwered the old man, with a hollow _ 
voice like a ghoſt;. I am told that I am heftical, 
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humour of travelling had quite left him. The faith( 


| Cacambo ſupported him with his counſels and friendſhip 
Candid did not murmur againſt providence ; I know, fn 
de at times, that happineſs is not the portion of man; 
bappineſs dwells only in the good country of Eldorado, 
Where it is imp oſſible for any one to go. i 


CCC 
Neu diſcoveries. 

Npip was not fo unhappy, as he had a true 

= friend. He found in a mongrel valet what the 

world vainly look for in our quarter of the globe. Per- 


haps nature which gives origin to herbs in America, 
that are proper for the maladies of bodies on our con- 


nent, has alfo placed rcmedies there for the maladies of 


our hearts and minds. Poſſibly there are men in the 

new world of a quite different conformation from us, 
who are not ſlaves to perſonal intereſts, and are worthy 
to burn with the noble fire of friendſhip. How defirc- 
able would it be, that inſtead of bales of indigo and 
cochineal, all covered with blood, fome of theſe men 
were imported among us! This fort of traffick would 
de of vaſt advantage to mankind. Cacambo was of 
greater value to Candid, than a dozen of red ſhecp 

faded with the pebbles of Eldorado. Our philoſopher 


began again to taſte the pleaſure of life. It was a com- 


fort to him to watch for the conſervation of the hu- 
man ſpecies, and not to be an uſeleſs member of ſocie- 
ty. God bleſſes ſuch pure intentions, by giving him as 
well as Cacambo, the enjoyment of health. They had 
got rid of the itch, and fulfilled with cheerfulneſs the 
painful functions of their tation ; but fortune ſoon de- 


prived them of the ſecurity which they enjoyed. 
|  Cunegund, who had ſet her heart upon tormenting her 


huſband, left Copenhagen to follow his footſteps. Chance 
brought her to the hoſpital ; ſhe was accompanied by a 
man, whom Candid knew to be baron hg T0 
| . tronckh. 


2 
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fronckh. One may eafily imagine what muſt have been 
hip, MW his fury iſe. The baron, who faw him, addrefſed him 
tut thus; I did not tug long at the oar in the Turkiſh gal- | 


an: lies; the Jeſuits heard of my misfortune and redeemed 
ado, W me for the honour of their ſociety. I have made a 
| journey into Germany, where I received fome favours 
from my father's heirs. I omitted nothing to find my 
ter; and having learned at Conftantinople, that ſhe 
| had fiiled from thence in a veſſel, which was ſhip- 
wrecked on the coaſts of Denmark, I diſguiſed myſelf. 
took letters of recommendation to Damiſh merchants, 
who ave correſpondence with the ſociety: and in fine, 

I found my ſiſter, who ſtill loves you, baſe and unwor- 
tue T thy as you are of her regard; and ſince you have had 
the MW the impudence to lie with her, I confent to the ratifica- 
er- MW tion of the marriage, or rather a new celebration of it, 
ca, with this expreſs proviſo, that my filter ſhall give you 
„- only her left hand; which is very reaſonable, fince the 
of has ſeventy-one quarters, and you have never a one. 
he Alas! faid Candid, all the quarters of the world with- 
us, out beauty—— Miſs Cunegund was very ugly, when 1 
hy W had the imprudence to marry her; ſhe afterwards de- 
e- came handſome again, and another has enjoyed her 
ud charms. She is once more grown ugly, and you would 
en have me give her my hand a ſecond time. No, upen 
my word, my reverend father, ſend her back to her ſe- 
of MW Taglio at Conftantinople ; ſhe has done me too much in- 
-p MW jury in this country. Ungrateful man, fays Cunegund, 
c with the moſt frightful contorſions; be perfuaded, and 
relent in time; do not provoke the baron, who na 
prieft, to kill us both, to work out his difgrace with 
our blood. Doſt thou believe me capable of having 
failed in intention, to the fidelity which I owed thee? 
What wouldſt thou have had me done againſt a man 
who found me handſome? Neither my tears nor my 
cries, could have ſoftened his brutal infenſibility. Seei 
there was nothing to be done, I diſpoſed myſelf in fuck 
a manner, as to be violated with the leaſt inconveniency 
Poſlible, and every other woman would have done the 
fame. This is all the crime I have committed, and does 
not merit thy diſpleaſure. But I know my greateſt 

| crune 
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| crime with thee, is having deprived thee of thy miftrec, ,p*"* 


and yet this action ought to convince thee of my love. 
Come, my dear ſpouſy, if ever I ſhould again become 
| handſome ; if ever my breaſts, now lank and withered, 
ſhould recover their roundneſs and elaſticity ; i. ;; 
it will be only for thee, my dear Candid. We are ng 
longer in Turkey, and I ſwear faithfully to thee, ney+ 
do ſuffer any violation for the future. 
This diſcourſe did not make much impreſſion upon 
Candid ; he deſired a few hours to take his reſolutian 
how to proceed. The baron granted him two hours; 
during which time, he conſulted his friend Cacan:bo, 
After having weighed the reaſons, pro and contra, they 
determined to follow the jeſuit and his filter into Ger. 
many. They accordingly leave the” hoſpital, and ſet 
, Out together on their travels, not on foot, but on good 
. horſes hired by the baron. They arrive on the frontiers 
of the kingdom. A huge man, of a very villainous aſ- 
pect, ſurveys our hero with cloſe attention: it is the 
very man, ſays he, caſting his eyes at the ſame time 
upon a little bit of paper he had in his hand. Sir, if [ 
am not too inquiſitive, is not your name Candid ? Yes, 
Sir, fo I have always been called. Sir, I flatter-myſelf 
Jou are the, very ſame; you have black eye-brous, 
eyes level with your bead, ears not prominent, of 2 
. middling lize, pot pane fleſh-coloured viſage ; to me 
Tou plainly appear to be five feet five inches high. Yes, 
Sir, that is my ſta ture; but what have you to do with 
my ears and ſtature? Sir, we cannot uſe too much cir- 
eumſpection in our office. Permit me further to put 
one ſingle queſtion more to you: Have not yau formerly 
been a ſervant to lord Wolhall? Sir, upon my word, 


anſwered Candid, quite diſconcerted, I know nothing 


of what you mean. May be ſo, Sir, but I know for 
certain, that you are the perſon; whoſe deſcription has 
been ſent me. Take the trouble then to go walk into 
the guard-houſe, if you pleaſ:.— Here, Toldiers, take 
care of this gentleman ; get the black-hole ready, and 
let the armourer be ſent for, to make him a pretty little 

ſet of fetters of about thirty or forty pounds weight. 
Mr. Candid, you have a good horſe there; I am in 


Want 


gn 
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int of juſt ſuch a one; and I fancy he will anſwer my 
urpoſe.—I ſhall make free with bim. 3 
he baron was afraid to ſay the horſe was his. They 
zrried off poor Candid, and Miſs Cunegund, wept for 
whole quarter of an hour. The Jeſuit ſecmed per- 


pbliged to have killed him, or to have made him marry 
ou over again, fays he to his filter ; and all things con- 
dcred, what has juſt happened, is much the beſt for the 
wonour of our family. Cunegund departed with her 
brother, and only the faithful Cacambo remained, who 
ould not forſake his friend. EG TC. 
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nſequence of Candid's misfortune. How be found © 
_ miſtreſs again; and the. fortune that happened 


Pangloſs, faid Candid, what a pity it is you periſhed = 

ſo miſerably! You have been witneſs only to a 
part of my misfortunes ; and I hoped to have prevailed 
In you, to forſake the ill founded opinion which you 
maintained to your laſt breath. No man ever ſuffered 
greater calamities than I have done; but there is not a 
Ingle individual who has not curſed his exiſtence, as the 
laughter of pope Urban warmly exprefſed herſelf. 
Vhat will become of- me, my dear Cacambo ? Faith, I 
cannot tell, ſaid Cacambo; all I know is, that will 
not forfake you. But Miſs Cunegund has forſaken me, 


Ways Candid. Alas! a wife is of far leſs value than a 


menial ſervant who is a true friend. —\ ,. .- 
Candid and Cacambo diſcourſed thus in, the black- 


hole. From thence they were taken out to be carried 


back to Copenhagen. It was there that our philoſopher 


was to know his doom: he expected it to be dreadful, 


and aur readers, doubtleſs, expect fo to; but Candid 
was miſta ken, as our readers will be likewiſe. It was at 


Copenhagen that happineſs waited to crown all his ſuf⸗ 


etly unconcerned at this accident. I thould have been =— 


GE * 1 by the ſight of his dear Zenoiga. 
_ time without ſpeaking a word; but their filen 


_ adorable Zenoida! cried Candid ; you efface from u 


fv CANDID: 3 
Da arrived, when he.,underffy 
— e 4 

"regret him, white every ves fe 
Candid. His irons were knocked off, and his enlar; 
ment gave him ſo much the more joy, as it was imm 


to her with the utmoſt tranſport z they were 


was infinitely more 22 than words. They wept 
0 op embraced each other ; they attempted to ſpeak 
But tears ſtopt their utterance. Cacambo was a pfeaſ 
He! ſpeCator of this ſcene ſo truly intereſting to a fenfibl 

being; he ſhared in the happineſs of his friend, and u. 
almoſt as much affected as himſelf. Dear Cacambs 


| heart the deep traces of my misfortunes. Love ar 
friendſhip prepare for me uture days of ſerenity at 
delight. Through what a number 

trials have I paſſed to arrive at this unexpeRted happy 

| neſs! But they are all forgot: dear Zenoida z I behol 
Ton once more! you love me; every thing is for th 

| , in to me; all is good in nature. 3 
RT, 85 Wo Ars death, Zenoida was left at her ow! 
_ diſpoſal. The court had given her a — 
1 fortune, which had been co 5 The ſhare! 

| it with Candid and Cxcambo; the Tater thes 
apar in her own houſe, and gave out that the l 
ſeveral conſiderable ſervices from theſe tw 
„ which obliged her to procure them all ths 
pleafures of life, and to repair the injuſtice 
whi them. There were fome who 
{aw thro' the motive of her beneficence; which wa 
no very hard matter to do, conſidering the great talk 
her connexion with Candid had formerly 99 — 
The greater part blamed her, and her conduct was 
only approved of by ſome few who knew how to refled. 
| Zenoida, who ſet a proper value on the good opinion 
even of fools, was nevertheleſs too happy to repent the 
los of it. The news of the death of Miſs Cunegund, 
which was brought by the correſpondents of the Jeſui 
merchants # N — — 
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0 9%, ap Foy © » a Se oy | 
alogy to be drawn up for Candid. The author, 
0 was a man of abilities in his way, derived his pedi- 
e from one of the moſt ancient families in Europe; 
even pretended his true name was Canute, which 
"ad of aac of the former ki 
luch 4 very bable, as 
E it metamorpl r 
s little change, became a very great lord. He mar- 
xd Zenoida in public ; they lived with as much tran- 

ny ox as It is poſſible to do. Cacambo was their com- 
on z and Candid faid often, — + pa 
Eldorado ; — ahatoces, BOY g 


agen of bx yer in diſtributing p 


important charactere of the whole, >. he had intro- 
e y 3 — ey loſs; and in 
— nes wr z as the 


bes of CANDID, 


of Denmark; 
into ute is not 
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 PLATOs DREAM 
DLATO was a great dreamer, as many others 


have been ſince his time. He dreamt that man- 


kind were formerly double; and, that as a punifh- 
ment for their crimes, they were divided into male and 
female. Dp” FVV = 

He undertook to prove that there can be no more 
than five perfect worlds, becauſe there are but five re- 

gular mathematical bodies. His Republic was one of 
his principal dreams. He dreamt, moreover, that 


watching ariſes from fleep, and flecp from watching z | 


and that a perſon who ſhould attempt to look at an 
eclipſe, otherwiſe than in a pail of water, would infalli- 
bly loſe his fight. Dreams were, at that time, in great 
reputation. V 1 
Here follows one of his dreams, which is not one of 
the leaſt intereſting. He thought that the great De- 
miurgos, the eternal geometer, having peopled the im- 
menſity of ſpace with innumerable globes, was willing 
to make a tryal of the knowledge of the genii, who 
had been witneſſes of his works. He gave to each of 
them a ſmall portion of matter to arrange, nearly in 
the ſame manner as Phidias and Zeuxis would have 
given their ſcholars a ſtatue or a picture to make, if we 
may be allowed to compare ſmall things to great. 
Demogorgon had for his lot the lump of mould, 
which we call the earth, and having formed it, ſuch as 
Vor. XV. _ ER 


7: _ 
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it now appears, he thought he had executed a maſter. 
piece. He imagined he had ſilenced envy herfelf, and 
expected to receive the higheſt panegyrics, even from 
his brethren; but how great was his ſurpriſe, when, a1 
bis next appearing among them, they received him 
, XW - 
One amongſt them, more ſatirical than the reit, ac- 
coſted him thus; Truly you have performed mighty 
feats! you have divided your world into two parts; 
and, left the one thould have any communication with 
the other, you have carefully placed a vaſt collection 
of waters between the two hemiſpheres. The inha- 
| bitants maſt periſh with cold under both your poles, 


and be ſcorched to death under the line. Yon have, 


in your great prudence, formed immenſe deſerts of 
ſands, for all who travel over them to die with hunger and 
thirſt. I have no fault to find with your cows, your 
ſheep, your cocks, and your hens; but can never be 
' reconciled to your ſerpents, and your fpiders. Your 
onions and your artichokes are very good things, but! 

cannot conc:ive what whim took you in the head to 
ſcatter fuch an he»p of poiſonous plants over the face 
of your earth, unleſs it was to poiſon its inhabitants. 
Moreover, if I am not miſtaken, you have created 
bove thirty different kinds of inonkeys, a ſtill greater 
number of dogs, and only four or five ſpecies of the hunian 
race. It is u ue indeed you have beſtowed on the latter 
of theſe animals, a ſomewhat, by you called Reaſon; 
but, in truth, this fame reaſon is a very ridiculous 


thing, and borders very near upon folly. Beſides, you 


do not feet: to have ſhewn any very great regard to this 
_ two-lezzed creature, ſecing you have made him with fo 
few m-2ns of defence; ſubjected him to ſo many difor- 
ders. and provided him with fo few remedies ; and form- 
ed bim with ſuch a m. liitude of paſſions, and fo ſmall 
a portion of wiſdom or prudence to refit them. Vou 


certainly was not willing that there ſhould remain any 


| gre"? m ber of theſe animals on the earth at once; 
or, :thout reckoning the dangers to which you have 
expoſed them, you have fo ordered matters, that, tak- 


1 ing every day tllrough the year, the ſmall-pox will re- 


gularly 
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PLATO's DREAM rt 
gularly carry off the tenth part of the ſpecies, and irs 
{ter malady will taint the ſprings of life in ta: me re- 


maining parts; and then, as if this was not fathciont,- 


you have fo diſpoled things, that one-ha!i i thote wins 
ſurvive will be occupied in going to law with each o- 
ther, or cutting one another's throats. Now, they muſt 
doubtleſs have infinite obligations to you, and it mutt 
be owned you have executed a maſter-piece.” 

Demogorgon bluſhed: he was ſenſible there was 
much moral and phyſical evil in this affair; but ſtill he 
inſiſted there was more good than ill in it. It is an 
eaſy matter to find fault, good folks!” faid the genie; 
but do you imagine it is fo eaſy to form an amnnl, 
who, having the gift of reaſon and free-will, thall not 
ſometimes abuſe his liberty? Do you think, that, in 
rearing between nine and ten thouſand different plants, 


it is ſo eaſy to prevent ſome few from having noxious 


qualities? Do you ſuppoſe, that with a certain quanti- 
ty of water, ſand, and mud, you could make a globe 


that ſhould have neither ſeas or deſerts? As to you, my . 


ſneering friend, I think you have juſt finiſhed the planet 
Mars. Let us fee now what figure you make with your 
two great belts and your long nights without a moon to 
enlighten them. Let us examine your world, and fee 
whether the inhabitants you have made are exempt _ 
from follies or diſeaſes.“ JJ tt” 

Accordingly the genii fell to examining the planet 
Mars, when the laugh went ſtrongly againſt the laugher. 
The ſerious genie who had made the planet Saturn, 


did not eſcape without his ſhare of cenſures; and his 


brother operators, the makers of Jupiter, Mercury, 
and Venus, had each in their turn ſome reproaches to 
und: rgo. = | 8 . 
phlets, were wrote on this occaſion; ſmart ſayings and 
witty repartees flow about on all ſides; they railed a- 
gainſt and ridiculed each other; and, in ſhort, the dif-, 
putes were carried on with all the warmth of party 
heat, when the eternal Demiurgos thus impoſed filence 
on them all: In your ſeveral performances there is 
both good and bad, _— you have a great ſhare of 
| wa _— | uunder- 


Several large volumes, and a great number of pam- 
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5 underſtanding, but at the fame time fall ſhort of per. 
fection. Your works will not endure above an hundred 
millions of years, after which you will acquire more 
| knowledge, and p<rform better. It belongs to me alone 
o create things perfect and immortal.” _ 
This was the doctrine Plato taught his Ai One 


of them, when he had finiſhed his — cried out, 
And * then you axle. 


88 0 Lrzzs from the Arbe to Mr. 8 Graves xD, 
Profeſſor of Mathematics. YL 


Gs you thanks, Sr, for the * you ha ve 
I deen fo obliging to ſend me of the inſtrument which 
you make uſe of to fix the image of the fun. I intend 

to have one made upon your plan, which will ſave me 
much difficulty and trouble, as I am but aukward, and 
find a great .n-onventence in making uſe of my glaſſes 
in my dark apartment. As the ſun advances, the co- 
lours vaniſh, and reſemble the affairs of this world, 
which are not an infant together in the ſame ſituation. 
J have given the name of Sta gol. to your inftrument, 
You are the only perſon fince Joſhua who has been able 
to ſm the fun. 

The ſame packet brought me the book which I de- 
fired of you, in which my adverſary and that of all phi- 
loſophers employs about three hundred pages on the ſub- 

je& of ſome of Paſcal's thoughts, 4 examined in 
the compals of little more than a ſheet, I ſtill abide by 
what I there ſaid, viz. that the fault of moſt books is 
their being too long. A writer, who has rea ſon on his 


 _ fide, will always be conciſe; but very litile reaſon, and 


a great deal of abuſe, have ſwelled his book to above 
three hundred pages. 

I was always of opinion that Paſcal threw his 

thoughts upon paper with an intention to reviſe them, 
and reject ſuch as he thought unneceſſary. Our critic 

will not believe any thing of the matter. He inſiſts 


tht 
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that Paſcal was fond of all his notions, and that he 
would not have retrenched a fingle one. But he would 
he greatly ſurpriſed, did he know that the editors them- 
{-lves ſuppreſſed at leaft half of them,; and ſtill more 
ſo, was he to fee thoſe which father des Mollets reco- 
vereu a few years fince, written in Paſcal's own hand, 
and which are to be found in a work entitled Recueil 
de Litteratur. | „„ ; 
Men of forcible imaginations, ike Mr. Paſcal, pro- 
nounced with a kind of defpotic authority; the weak 
and ignorant liſten” with a ſervile admiration, while 
Yioſe of a ſound underſtanding carefully examine. 
Mr. Paſcal, ſome time before his death, conſtantly 
thought he faw a horrible abyſs yawning by the fide of 
his chair. Are we for that reaſon to imagine the 
fame! As for me, I behold an 2b/is likewiſe 3 but it 
is in thoſe things which he thought he had explained. 
You may find in Leibnitz's mitcellaneous works, that 
Paſcal's reaſon was at length totally impaired by a ſettled 
melancholy ; and this he relates in ſomewhat too harſh a 
manner. However, it is nothing extraordinary that a 
man of ſo delicate a - conſtitution and ſerious turn of 
thinking as Paſcal was, ſhould by an * way of 
living diſorder the organs of reaſon. This malady is 
neither more ſurpriſing nor more humiliating than the 
ſmall- pox or fever. When the great Paſcal ſtooped be- 
neath its attack, he might be compared to Sampſon, who 
had loſt his ſtrength. | not know what name to give 


to the diſeaſe with which our doctor was attacked, who 


argued againſt me with ſo much bitterneſs ; but he is 

miſerably miſtaken in all points, and more eſpecially in 

relation to the ſtate of the queſtion. _ VF 
My trifling remarks on Mr. Paſcal's thoughts are all 


founded on this maxim, that we ought fully to believe 


in original fin, becauſe faith ordains it; but till more, 
becauſe our reaſon is abſolutely incapable of demonſtrat- 
ing to us the fall of human nature, revelation alone 
being able to teach it to us. Plato loft himſelf in the 
ſubject. How could he know that mankind were for- 
merly handſomer, bigger, ſtronger, or more happy, 
than at preſent; that they had a pair of beautiful 
1 wings, 


 'A.LETYTER i. 
wings, or that they got children without the help af 
women? „„ nn vs | 

All thoſe who have had recourſe to natural philof;- 


phy, to prove the decay of this little globe of ours, 


have had as bad fucceis as Plato. Obtterve thoſc 
formed mountains, cried they, thoſe vaſt ſeas, which 
break in upon the earth in ſo many parts, and thole 
lakes which have no vent for their waters. Theſe ate 
the ruins of a world accuried. But, upon a nerrer en- 
amination, it has been found that theſe mountains were 
neceſſary to ſurniſh us with rivers and mines, and are 
the pert.Ctions of a world bleſſed by its Crea tor. In like 
manner does my cenſor aſſert, that our lives are very 
Mort in compariſon of thoſe of crows and ftags ; for he 
has heard his nurſe ſay that ſtags lite three hundred 
years, and a crow nine hundred. Heſiod's nurſe, in all 
robability, had told him the fame ftory ; but Mr. 
Etor has only to inquire of the firſt ſportſman he 
meets, and he will tell him that a ſlag rarely lives a- 
bove twenty years, He may harangue as long and as 
learnedly as he pleaſes ; man is the animal of all others 


to which the Creator has given the longeſt life, and I 


ſhould be very glad if he could ſhew me a crow an hun- 
dred and two years old, as were Mr. St. Aulaire and 
Mademoiſelle ds Chaucloy, when they died. 


It is an unaccountable whim in thoſe gentlemen, who 
are for having mankind miſerable, right or wrong. I 


do not like thoſe quack-doQors, who 7 about to per- 
e me buy their 


ſuade me I am ill, on purpoſe to ma 
pills. Keep your drugs, friend, I ſhould ſ:y, and 
leave me my health; but, prithee, do not abuſe 


me, becauſe I am in good health, and will not 


take your medicines. This man, however, has abuſe 
me in the groſſeſt manner, according to the laudable 


cuſtom of thoſe people who have not the laugh on their 


fide. He has found out in ſome journal certain letters 
on the nature of the ſoul, which I never wrote, and 
which were publiſned under my name by the bookſel- 
ler, as many other things have been that I never read. 


| But as this gentleman does, he might have eaſily per- 


ceived that theſe letters could never have been mine, 
and that there are whole pages borrowed word for = rd 
| rom 


t 
from what I formerly wrote upon Locke. It is 
very plain that ſome one has robbed me; for my 
"art, I never commit ſuch thefts, poor and indigent as 
Fans be 1 | 8 EE. ot 
be doctor takes infinite pains to prove, that the foul 


| is a ſpirit. May be fo, but really the arguments he 


brings to prove it are very doubtful. He wants to abuſe 
Locke under iny name, becauſe that great writer has 
faid, that God is ſufficiently powerful to give matter 
the power of thinking. The more I read Mr. Locke, 
the more I with thote gentlemen would ſtudy him. 
He ſeems to me to have acted like Auguſtus, who ſued 
an edit de coercends intra fines imperiz.. He has 


| confined the empire of knowledge, to give it the great. 


er ſtreugth.“ What is the foul? I do not know? | 


What is matter? I do not know. But he will tell me 


that Joſeph Godfrey Leibnitz has lately diſcovered that 
matter is an aſſemblage of monadical particles. Be it 

fo. I underftand nothing of the matter, nor he nei- 
ther. Or, ſuppoſing my Gat to be a monadical parti- 


cle, have I gained furprifing knowle ge? Ay! but Pill 


prove to you that you are immortal, quoth my friend _ 
the doctor. Upon my word, I ſhall be very much o- 
bliged to you, doctor; for I have as great a defire of 
immortality as yourſelf. It was to attain it that I wrote 


the Henriade. But the good man thinks bimfelf much 


more ſure of immorality by his arguments, than I by 


Vanitas vanitatum metaphyſica vanitas. 


We are formed | to count, meaſure, and weigh. This 


Newton has done; and this you and Mr. Muſchem- | 
broeck do; but as to the firſt principles of things, we 
know no more of them than Epittomon, or Maſter 

Thoſe philoſophers, who form ſyſtems on the hidden 
conſtruction of the univerſe, are like our travellers, 
who, when they have been at Conſtantinople, pretend 
to give a deſcription of the ſeraglio, and how the fultan 


and his favourites pats their ume there; when, the 


14 truth 
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truth is, they never ſaw any thing more than the out- 
fide of its * 1 ith 2 TEA vs 
Permit me, Sir, to take my leave; if any one has a 
Uttle infight into theſe matters, it is yourſelf ; as for the 
— who has paſſed cenſure on me, he is abſo- 

ntely blind. I have the honour of ſo being myſelf; 
but then it is not in quite fo” groſs a manner: however, 
L am not fo void of fight ber! can perceive all your 


merit; and you know how truly ſenſible I am of the 


pleaſure of your frendſhip. 
41 Cirey, June 1, 1 „ 


Answzn to Mr. | Mazrtixn KanLe, profeſſor and 
Dean of the Philoſophers of Gottingen, in relation 


to the above metaphylical Queſtions, 
7 Mt. Duan, 7 „ 
: Ti is with pleaſure I take this opportunity of inform- 
we the public, that you have wrote a ſmall book 
_ againſt me; in the ſeventeenth page of which you con- 
demn the proof of the exiſtence of a God drawn from 

final cauſes. If you had reaſoned in this manner at 


Rome, the reverend father Jacobin, maſter of the ſa- 
cred palace, would have ſent you to the inquiſition. 


Had you written againſt a divine at Paris, he would 


have cauſed your propoſition to have been cenſured by 


the Sacred Faculty; or if againſt an enthuſiaſt, he 


would have abuſed you, &c. &c. But I, who have not 
the honour to be either Jacobin, divine, or enthuſiaſt, 
| ſhall leave you to enjoy your opinion, and abide by my 


own. [I thall always be of opinion, that a clock proves 


the exiſtence of a clock-maker, and the univerſe that 


of a God. I could with you rightly underſtood your- 
ſelf what you ſay concerning ſpace and duration, the 
neceſſity of matter, monadical particles, and pre-eſta- 

bliiked harmony; and beg leave to refer you to 


what 
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what I have written on this ſubject in the laſt new edi- 
tion of my works, where I have endeavoured to under- 
ſtand myſelf what T was writing, which, I aſſure you, 
is no ſinall matter in metapbyſic. 
By way of illuſtrating the doctrine of ſpace and infi- 
nity, you quote the Medea of Sophocles, Cicero's Phi- 
lippics, Ovid's Metamorphoſes, ſome verſcs of the duke 
of Buckingham, and of Gombaud, Regmier, Rapin, 
and others. Now, Sir, you mult give me leave to tell 
you, I know as much of poetry as yourſ-If, am as 
fond of it as you can poſſibly be, and that, if the buſi- 
neſs was to cap verſes, there would be fine ſport be- 


| tween us; but I think they are of very little uſe in 


explaining a queſtion in metaphyſics, even though writ- 


ten by Lucretius, or the cardinal de Polignac. Howe- 
ver, if you can really comprehend any thing of mona- 


dicle * pre- eſtabliſned harmony, and the quot- 
%%% ro ce ns 


8: Monſieur le Doyen peut jamais conce voir, 


Comment tout ẽtant plein a p ſe mouvoir . 


If you can alſo diſcover how abſolute neceſſity admits 

of free will in man, you will do me infinite pleaſure to 
communicate it to me: hkewiſe if you will inform me 
when you ſhall have demonſtrated, either in verſe or 


proſe, the reaſon why mankind cut one another's. 


throats in the beſt of all poſſible worlds, I ſhall be 
r inn on = | 
I impatiently expect your arguments, your verſes, _ 
and your invectives, and 1a the mean time proteſt to 
you, from the bottom of my ſoul, that neither you 
nor I know any thing concerning the matter in queſtion. 


Nevertheleſs, I have the honour to be, &c. 


15 A SHORT 


"© If Mr. Dean can or conceive or prove, 
* How in 2 pleaum aught has power to move 


FLELERENELGENEREREREN 


A SHORT ANSWER | to the Long DISCOURSES 


of a GERMAN Docrtox. 


omen myſelf to the ſtudy of ohilofophy, in 


pes of finding that repoſe which Sir Iſaac Newton 
7 os rem 3 7. bfantial:m: but I found that the 
uare root of the cube of the revolutions of the pla- 


| nets, and the ſquares of their diſtances, fill made me 


enemies; I perceived that I had drawn upon me the 


= indignation of certain German Doctors, for daring to 


meaſure the force of bodies in motion by m + v, and 
Having had the inſolence to doubt not only monadical 
particles, and pre- eſtabliſhed harmony, but even of the 
great principle of the indiſcernabiliz. How then could 
hope for reſt, notwithſtanding the ſincere reſpect I 


have for the fine genius of Leibnitz, after having thus 


_ attempted to ſhake the foundations of nature? My an- 
tagoniſts have, in order to convince me, employed an 
abundance of ſophiſtry, and a ſtill greater abundance of 
groſs abuſe, agrecable to the laudable cuſtom long in- 
troduced into that ſcience, which we call Philojophy ; 
that is to ſay, the Love of Wiſdom. 
It is true that a certain perſon, infinitely reputable on 
all accounts, and who has many different kinds of un- 
derſtanding, has been pleaſed to employ one of them 


in explaining and embelliſhing the ſyſtem of Mr. Leib- 
nitz, and ra iſin ing a beautiful portico before this vaſt and 


confuſed pile of building. I was ſurpriſed to find, that, 


while I admired, 1 could not believe him; but at length 


I diſcovered the reaſon: it was becauſe he did not be- 
liere it himſelf; and this frequently happens among 
thoſe who think they have an intention to . 
and thoſe who ftrive to be N * 
The 


«. 
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The further I proceed in this matter, the more I am 


confirmed in my notion that metaphyſical ſyſtems are, 
with regard to philoſophers, what romances are to wo- 
men. They have all their day, and afterwards fink in- 


to utter oblivion. A mathematical truth will remain to 


eternity, while metaphyſical phantoms vanith like the 
dreams of a ſick man. 3 „ 
When I was in England, I could not have the ſatis- 
faction of ſeeing the great Newton, who was then draw- 
ing to near his end. I he famous Samuel Clark, rector of 
St. James, who was the friend, the pupil, and the com- 
mentator of Newton, did me the favour to give me 
ſome inſtructions in that part of philoſophy, which 


aus at heights above calculation and the ſenſes. I did 


not indee i find that circumſpect diſſection of the human 
underſtanding, that blind man's ſtaff, with which the 
modeſt Locke felt out his way, and found it; in a word, 
that learned timidity which ſtopped him on the brink of 
the abyſs. Clark baldly leaped into this abyſs, and l had the 
preſumption to think of following him. One day that we 


were buſied in theſe deep refearches, that delight the 


foul by their immenſity, I nid to a very worthy and 


learned member of the Royal Society, then preſent, 


Mr. Clark is a much greater metaphyſician than Sir Iſaac 
Newton. May be fo, replied he cooly, but you might 
as well ſay, one plays better at foot-ball than the o- 

ther. Tunis anſwer made me enter into myſelf, I have 


fiace ventured to pier-e one of theſe metaphyſi:al balls, 


and found that nothing came out but wind. And Mr. S. 
Gravefand, in anfwer to my letter, wherein I had this 
exprellion, Vanitas wanitatum, metaphyſica danitas; 
obſerves that he was forry to own I was ia the 

F ather Mallebranche, in his Recherche de la Verite, 
conceiving that nothing could be more beautiful or uſe- 


ful than his ſyſtem, expreſſes himſelf thus. Man was 


not made to employ his time in examining gnats and 
flies, and we cannot approve of the pains that ſome 


perſons are at to inform us of the make of certain in- 
ſects, the transformation of worms, &c. It is allowa- 


ble to amuſe ourſelves in this manner when we have 54 
| | thing 
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thing elſe to do, and purely as a paſtime.” And yet, this 
amuſement, purely for the ſake of amuſing ourſelves, 
| hath laid open to us the inexhauſtible ſtores of Nature, 


Ws by which ſhe can reftore to ſome animals the members 


they have loſt ; can produce new heads, after the former 
have been cut off; give to this inſect the power of join- 
ing itſelf, the inſtant after its head has been ſeparated 
from its body, and permit others to 1 their ſpe- 
cies without the commerce of the ſexes. This &ind of 
amuſement has diſcovered a new world in miniature, and 
an infinite variety of wiſdom and power ; while father 


Malbranche, after forty years painful ſtudy, has been 


only able to find out, that © light is a vibration of 


preſſure on the little ſoft vortices; and that we ſee 


every thing in God.” 5 
I have ja 


doubts, we know for certain that the foul is a certain 


ſomething, deftined of neceſſity to receive ſome certain 
ideas; at the ſame time, that the body neceſſarily per- 
forms ſome certain motions, while neither of them have 


the leaſt influence over each other; in the ſame man- 


ner, as when one man preaches, and another makes 


_ geſtures to him, and this is called pre-eſtablithed har- 


mony. We know that matter is compoſed of beings, 
which are not matter, and that the foot of a mite con- 
- tains an infinite number of ſubſtances, which have no 


extent, every one of which has confuſed ideas; which 


altogether compoſe a concentric mirror of the whole 
___ univerſe, and this is called the ſyſtem of mona- 


dical particles. We alſo have a perfect and clear con- 


ception of the agreement of free-will and abſolute ne- 


ceſſity; we alſo very well underſtand how all the parts 
of a plenum can be in motion. Happy geniuſes, who 


can thus comprehend things ſo little comprehenſible, 
and who perceive a different univerſe from that which 


we inhabit. 55 | | | 
J am highly delighted to hear a doctor ſaying with 
a magiſterial and ironical tone of voice, You are all 
miſtaken, you do not know that it has been lately dif- 
covered, that, what is poſſible to be, and that every 
|  Þ thing 


e 
upon which my antagoniſts cry out, Oh! we have no 


bout words, and 
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thing that is poſſible to be, does not actually exiſt ; 


and that every thing that does actually exiſt is poſſible, 
and that the eſſence of things never changes. Would 
to God the eſſence of doctors would change! And ſo 


then you inform us that there are eſſences; well, and 1 


inform you that neither you nor I have the honour of 
knowing them: I alſo inform you that there never was, 
nor never will be, a man upon earth, who either has 
known or will know what matter is, what is the princi- 


ple of life and ſenſation, what the foul of man is; wh 
ther there are ſouls, whoſe nature it is to feel only with- — ü 


out reaſoning, or to reaſon only without feeling, or to 
do neither the one nor the other; whether what is 


called matter has ſenſation, in the ſame manner as it 


has gravitation, with a multitude of other ifs and 


wwhethers. 


As to the controverſy about meaſuring the impetus os 


| moving bodies, it appears to me to be only a diſpute a- 
i am ſorry there ſhould be fuch 


things in the ſcience of mathematics. Whether we 


reckon by Xv, or by X, it will make no alte- 
ration in the mechanical part, the ſame number of horſes 


will always be neceſſary for ſuch weight, the fame 
charge of powder for guns of ſuch a caliber, fo that 
this diſpute is in fact the opprobrium of geometry. 

And yet would to heaven there were no other diſputes 


amongſt mankind, we ſhould be angels upon earth. But 


do we not ſomewhat reſemble the devils in Milton, who, 
though tormented with rage, envy, hatred, yet employ 
themſelves in reaſoning upon metæaphyſical ſubjects in the 


midſt of their torments. 


——_— > --.-- 
Of providence, fore-knowledge, will, and fate, 
Fixd fate, free-will, fore-knowledge abſolute, 


And found no end 
r 
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CONCERNING 


ROGER BACON 


1 as he is commonly called, friar Bacon) the famous 
monk, who lived in the 13th century, was a very great 
man, and was poſſeſſed of the true knowledge, becauſe _ 
he was perſecuted and impriſoned at Rome, by a ſet of 
ignorant people. This is a great preſumption in his fa- 
vour, I muſt allow. But do we not every day fee one 
quack gravely condemned by his brother quack; and 
one fool impoſing fines and puniſhments on another? 
This world of ours, my friend, has long been a kin-fof 
mad-houſe, in which one, who thinks himſelf God the 


| v ou are of opinion, Sir, that Roger Bacon, (or, : 


Father, anathematizes him who thinks himſelf God the 


Holy Ghoſt, and theſe inſtances are far from being yery 
ſcarce now-a-days. 
Amongſt other things, which rendered him juſtly eſ- 
timable, we muſt firſt reckon his ſufferings, and then 
the noble boldneſs with which he declared, that all 
_ Ariſtotle's writings were fit only to be burnt, and this at 
a time when the ſcholiaſts reverenced Ariſtotle more 
- _ even the Janſeniſts do St. Auguſtin. Yet after 
all Bacon has in none of his perfor nances excelled the 
Art of Poetry, the Rhetoric, and the Logic of Ariſto- 
tle. Theſe three immortal works prove beyond con- 


tradiction that Ariitotle had a very noble and extenſive, 


penetrating and m-thodical genius; and that he was a 
bad natural philoſ pher from no other reaſon, but that 
it was impoſiihle to dive into the depths of natural Philo- 


ſophy without che aſſiſtance of inſtruments. 


Does Bacon in his beſt work, wherein he treats of 


light and vition, expreſs himſelf 1 in a much clearer man- 


ner, 
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ner, than Ariſtotle, where he fays, © Light generates 
its luminous ſpecies by way of multiplication; and 
this action is called repercuſſion, and confofmable io the 
acting force, there is another multiplication, which is 
equivocal, and by which light begets heat, and heat 
putrefaction.“ 5 5 „„ 
In another place, he tells you that a man may pro- 
long his life by the uſe of ſperma-ceti, aloes, and the 
fleſh of a dragon; but he can give himſelf immortality, 
by means of the philoſopher's ſtone. You may eaſily 
imagine, that he, who was poſſeſſed of theſe curious fe- 
crets, could not but be well acquainted with every arcant 
in judicial aſtrology, without exception. Accordingly, 
we find him poſiuvely affertinz in his Opus Majus, that 
the head is under the influence of the ram, the neck is 
governed by the bull, and the arms are under the pow- 
er of the twins, &c. He even pretends to prove theſe 
curious matters from experience, and beſtows many en- 
comiums on a great and learned aſtrologer of Paris, 
who, as he ſays, hindered a phyſician from applying a 
plaiſter to the leg of his patient, becauſe the fun was 
then in the ſizn Aquarius, and that ſign is particularly 
fatal to the legs, when plaiſters are put upon them. 
It is a common received opinion that this Bacon was 
the inventor of gun- powder. It is certain, that, in his 
time, they had made large ſteps towards this horrible 
diſcovery ; for I have made it my conſtant obſervation 
that the ſpirit of invention is of all ages, and that, 
however ſtupid or ignorant hoſe doctors may be who” 
have the direction of our minds aad bodies, however 
induſtriouſly they may labour to eſtabliſh the moſt ſenſe- 
leſs prejudices, or to bamih common ſenſe from amongſt 
them, there will always be found ſome os wo 
nages, ſome artiſts endued with a ſuperior degree of in- 
ſtinct, who invent admirable things, on which the learn- 
ed afterwards re ſon. 1 N 
Here follows word for word the famous paſſage in 
Bacon touching gunpowder : it is in the London edition 
of his Opus M jus, page 474. © Wild- fire cannot with- 
out great difficulty be extinguiſhed; for water will not 
do it, &c. LOA | | 
| | Here 


— 


Here it plainly appears that Bacon was acquainted 


only with this common experiment of putting a hollow | 


globe filled with faltpetre on the fire. But there is a 


reat diſtance between that and gunpowder, of which 


con never makes the leaſt mention in any of his 
works, but which was invented ſoon after his time. 
I am however more ſurpriſed, that he did not know 
the direction of tze compaſs-necdle, which in his time 
began to be known in Italy: but to make amends he 


was well acquainted with the nature of the hazel-wand, 


and other matters of the fame ſtamp, of which he 
treats in his Dignity of Experimental Philoſophy, 

But, notwithſtanding the aſtoniſhing number of ab- 
ſurdities and chimeras, with which his writings abound, 


it muſt be confeſſed that Bacon was a wonderful genius 
for the age he lived in. The age he lived in! you will 


ſay, why was it not that of the feudal government, and 


Ny EY and Avicen: ſuch were we at that time. 


Bacon knew ſomething of geometry and optics, and 

this made him paſs for a necromancer at Rome and at 
Paris. And yet his knowledge went no farther than 

what was found in the Arabian writer Alazer ; for, in 


_ thoſe days, we knew nothing but what we were learnt 
from thoſe people. They were phyſicians and aſtrolo- 


ers to all the crowned heads in Chriſtendom. The 


ng's fool was always of his own nation ; but his doc- 
tor muſt neceſſarily be an Arabian or a Jew. 
Was Bacon to appear amongſt us, even in this en- 


lightened age, he would ſtill be a great man. He was 


| a lump of gold, defiled with all the droſs of the uns 
be lived in, and this gold is now cleanſed and purifi:d. 


Poor mortals that we are! how many ages have we 


taken to acquire a little knowledge and reaton.! 
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of ſcholiaſts? Figure to yourſelf a ſet of ſavages read- 
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ANTI: LUCRETIUS 


CARDINAL de - POLIGNAC. 
 FTER reading the whole of the late cardinal * 


Polignac's poem, I was confirmed in the opinion BY 


had entertained of it, when his excellency did me the 
honour to read me the firſt canto, It is matter of great 
ſurpriſe how any one, in the midſt of ſo many and fo 
troubleſome avocations, ſhould have had either leiſure 
or inclination io compoſe fo long a work in verſe, and 
in a foreign language, when, at the fame time, he was 
not capable of writing four good lines of poetry in his 
own tongue. He appears to me to have united the fire 
of Lucretius with the elegance of Virgil; J eſpecially 
admire in him that extreme eaſe, with which he _ | 
expreſſes the moſt difficult things. 

His Anti-Lucretius may perhaps be ſomewhat too 
looſe, and want that variety which generally pleaſes ; 
but in this place I examine it as a philoſopher not as a 
poet. I cannot but think that ſo noble a ſoul as his 
ought to have done more juſtice to the morals of Epi- 
curus, who, though undoubtedly a very bad natural 
philoſopher, was nevertheleſs a good man, and care- 
fully taught the principles of benignity, temperance, 
and moderation; virtues which he rendered ſtill more 
amiable by his example than his precepts. 

And yet we find this great man thus called * in 
the We | : | 


Si wirtutis eras avidus, Gee. c. 


But Epicurus might, with great juſtice, have made the 
cardinal the following * Had it been my happy 


t, 
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lot, as it was yours, to have known the true God; had 
I, like you, been born in a pure and holy faith; ! 
Thould certainly never have rejected the revelation of 
this God, to whoſe doctrine, though my underſtanding 
Was a ſtranger, my heart avowed its moral principles. 
I never could admit a belief of the deities, ſuch as they 


were revealed to me by the pagan religion. I had too 
enlightened a reafon to adore deities, who were born of 


a father and mother, like mortals, and made war againſt 
each other. I was too much a lover of virtue, not to 


deteſt a religion, that, at one time, encouraged the 


commiſſion of fin by the example of the gods themſelves, 
and at another fold for money the remiſſion of the moſt 
flagrant and unnatural crimes. On the one hand, I be- 
held mankind in general deformed with vice, and endea- 
vouring io render themſelves pure in the ſight of deities 
as 1mpure as themſelves ; while, on the other, I beheld 
a deſigning ſet of men, who boaſted in juſtifying the 


moſt wicked actions, either by initiating thoſe who com- 
mitted them into the holy myſteries, or by dropping on 


them the blood of heifers, or by plunging them in the 


waters of the * L ſaw the moſt unjuſt wars un- 
ſhew 


dertaken with a of religion. If the liver of a 
victim happened to be without a blemiſh, or that a wo- 
man, with diſhevelled hair and a diſtracted countenance, 
uttered certain words which neither herſelf nor any of 
the bye-ftanders underſtood. In a word, I faw the 
whole earth ftained with the blood of human victims, 
that the inhuman high-prieſts poured out in ſacrifices to 


their inhuman deities. I glory in the abhorrence I ſhew- 
ed to ſuch @ religion. Mine was that of virtue: I in- 
vited my diſciples to withdraw themſelves from any 


commerce with a world that was fo badly governed. A 
true Epicurean was a mild, moderate, juſt, and amiable 
being, who gave offence to no community of people, 


and who never kept executioners in pay to murder, in 


the face of the world, thoſe who did not happen to 


think as he did. How inconſiderable then is the differ- 


ence between your religion and mine? I overturned the 
worthip of falſe gods; and, had I lived when you did, 
1 ſhould have acknowledged the true one.” 2 A 

| Nearly 
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Lucretius, only to ſubſtunte thoſe of 


* 
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Nearly in this manner might Epicurvs have endea- 
youred to juſtify his errors: he might even claim a right 
to pardon for having oppoſed the immortality of the 
foul, by ſaying, I am to be pitizd, rather than con- 
demned, for having oppoſed a truth which God did not 
think proper to reveal till fve hundred years after my 


death. I thought in the fame manner with all the law- 


givers of the heathen world, who were equally ignorant | 


of the truth with myſelf. 


_ T could therefore have withed that cardinal de Polig- 


nac had lamented Epicurus for his errors, at the fame 
time that he condemned him; and ſuch a turn of 


thought was by no means incompatible with the beau- | 
ties of poetry. 
With regard to natural philoſophy, 1 think the au- 
thor has waſted much time, and many good verſes, in 


refuting the declenſion of atoms, and other abſurdities 5 


with which Lucretiuss poem ſwarms. This is like 
levelling a cannon againſt an ant-hill. Beſides, what 
reaſon could he have for thoſe of De the dreams of 


- ſcartes in their 4 
place ? 


Cardinal de Polignac has, | in the 0 of his poem, : 
introduced ſome very beautiful verſes upon the diſco- 


veries of the great Newton; but, unhappily for him, 


he there oppoſes demonſtrated truths. The Newtonian 
1 is not to be diſcuſſed in verſe; we can hard- 
ly inveſtigate it in proſe. It is founded wholly on geo- 


metry, which eludes the graſp of a poetical genius, 


Poetry may, indeed, embellith the outſide of the 


ſyſtem ; but thoſe who mean to dive into the truths it 


contains, muſt have recourſe to calculations, 1 not 


| 10 verſe. 
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On the Changes that have happened in our Globe, and 


on the Petrifications which are alledged as Proof, 


thereof; written originally in Italian, and ſent by 
the Author to the Academy of Bologna, and ſince 


tranſlated by him into French. 


THERE are certain errors which belong alone to 
the common people; there are others which are 


confined to philoſophers. In this latter claſs we may 


perhaps rank the notion which prevails amongſt the ge- 


nerality of natural philoſophers, that the earth almof: 
every- where affords proots of a once total ſubverſion. 


In the mountains of Heſſe, there has been found a ſtone 
which had the impreſſion of a turbot, and a petrified 
pike-fiſn was found in one of the Alps. From bence 
it has been taken for granted, that the mountains we 


now ſee have been formerly covered with ſeas and rivers; 
whereas it is much more natural to ſuppoſe, that theſe 
fiſh had been brought thither by ſome traveller, who, 
finding them ſpoiled, threw them away, and, in pro- 
ceſs of time, they became petrified ; but this notion 


would have been too fimple, and not have left ſufficient 


room for hypotheſis. Ay! but a ſhip's anchor has 


deen found upon one of the mountains of Switzerland! 


Indeed ! and mizht it not have been brought thither like 
many other heavy burdens, and even as canon have 
been, by hand; and afterwards uſed to ſtop ſome very 
_ weighty load from fliding down the dechvity of the 


rock; or might not this very anchor have been brought 


from the little ſea-port in the lake of Geneva ? or, after 


Z all, may not the ſtory itſelf of the anchor be falſe? 


Undoubtedly ; but then it has been thought more pro- 
per to affirm, that this was the anchor of ſome 

veſſel that had been moored in Switzerland before the 
Deluge. „ | | 


There 
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There is ſome reſemblance between the tongue of a 
ſea-dog and a ſtone called Glaſſopetra. This is enough 
to perſuade a naturaliſt that theſe ſtones have been all 

tongues of fea-dogs left in the Apennines in Noah's 


time. Why do they not, at the fame time, afhrm, 
that the ſhells called Conchæ Veneris are the very thing 
whoſe name they ber? „„ 

Almoſt all reptiles are of a ſpiral form when not in 
motion; and it is nothing wonderful, that, when they 


are petrified, they ſhould retain the ſame uncooth figure; . 
and it is altogether natural for ſtones themſelves to be 
formed in this ſhape: the Alps and the Vorgian moun- 


tains are full of ſuch. Now, it has pleaſed naturaliſts 


to give the name of Cornu Ammonis, or Ammon Horn, 


to theſe ftones; and they pretend to diſcover therein 
the fith called Nautilus, which they never faw, and 
which is faid to be bred in the Indian feas ; and, with- 


out the trouble of examining whether this petrified 
body is a Nautilus or an eel, they conclude that the 
Irdiin fea has formerly overflowed the mountains of 


Europe. | | 3 | e 

There have been alſo found, in ſome of the provinces 

of France and Italy, certain ſmall ſhells that are 
| Poſitively ſaid to be natives of the Syrian ſea. I am in 


no diſpoſition to conteſt their origin ; but why may it 


Not be remembered, that the innumerable crouds of pil- 
_ erims and cruſaders, who carried money into the Holy 
Land, brought back with them a number of ſhells? or 
is it more elizible to believe, that the ſeas of Joppa 


and Sidon came and covered the whole country of Bur- 


gundy and the Milaneſe? 


We might, indeed chuſe whether we would credit 


either of theſe hypotheſes; and rather think, with 
many naturaliſts, that theſe ſhells, that are ſuppoſed to 
have been transferred from ſuch a diſtance, are foſſils, 
which are produced by the earth in theſe chmates. 
Again; we might, with an equal degree of probability, 


conjecture, that the places where theſe ſhells are found 
were formerly covered with lakes or collections of 
water: but whichever opinion or error we may adopt, 

9 theſe 
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theſe ſhells are by no means a proof that the whole uni- 


verſe has been turned upſide down. 

The hills about Calais and Dover are rocks of chalk ; 
therefore theſe hills have been formerly undivided by 
water. The ſoil about Gibralter and Tangiers is nearly 
of the fame nature; therefore Afric and Europe were 
formerly joined, and there was no Mediterranean Sex. 
The Pyrenees, the Alps, and the Apennines, have 


been thought by ſeveral philoſophers to be the ruins of 
a world that has undergone a number of changes. This 


opinion was ftrongly maintained by the whole Pytha- 
| gorean ſchool, as well as by many others. They like- 
wiſe affirm, that the earth we at preſent inhabit was 
formerly a ſea, and that the fea was for a 8 time 
dry land. 
| Ovid is well known to have ſpoke the © opinions of the 
_ naturaliſts of the Eaſt, in the lines he puis into the 
mouth of Pythagoras. 
This was in fact the opinion of N and the 


Indians, anch it is doing him no injuſtice to relate it in 


verſe. This opinion "has gained particular credit by 
_ thoſe heaps or beds of ſhells that are found uader- 
ground in Calabria, Touraine, and other places at a 
conſiderable diſtance from the ſea ; and there is ſome 
reaſon to believe that they have been depoſited there in 


a long ſucceſſion of years. 
The fea, wich has retired ſeveral leagues from its 


antient ſhores in ſome places, has in others made conſi- 
derable encroxchments upon the land. But from this 


almoſt inperceptible, loſs, many have thought they have 


a right to conclule that the fea did for a long time 

cover the reſt of the globe. Frejus, Narbonne, Ferrara, 
and ſome others, are no longer ſea- ports; one half of 
the country of Eaſt-Prieff. nl was over-flowed by the 


ocean; therefore it follows, that for ſeveral ages whales 


have ſported upon Mount Taurus and the Alps, and 


man inhabited the bed of the ocean. 
The hypotheſis of the n- tural revolutions that have 
5 happened | in this world, has been ſtrenzthened in the 
minds of ſome philoſophers by the diſcovery made by 
the chevalier de Louville, a famous aſtronomer, who, 
a8 
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as is well inch in the year 1714, ſet out from Mar- 
teilles on purpoſe to diſcover by obſervations whether 
an angle of the ecliptic with the equator was the fame _ 
as it had been fixed by Pitheas about two thouſand 
years before, He found it Jeſs by twenty minutes; 
that is to ſay, the ecliptic had, according to his obſer- 
vations, in the ſpace of two thoufand years, approached 
nearer to the equator by one third of a degree; which 
proves, that in fix thouſand years it will be nearer by a 
whole degree. 
This ſuppoſed, it is evident that the earth, beſides 
its known motions, muft have another, by which it is 
made to revolve round itſelf from one pole to another, 
It will be found, that, in the ſpace of 23,000 years, 
the fun will continue for a great length of time on the 
equator ; and, in a period of two millions of years, all 
the climates in the world will heve been in their turns 
under the tcrrid and the frigid zones. But what occa- 8 
fion, you will fay, to alarm one's-ſelf about what is to 
happen two millions of years hence? There is probably 
a much longer period between the poſitions of the 
planets, with regard to each other. We already know 
the earth has a "motion which is completed in 25,000 | 
vears, called the preceſſion of the equinoxes. Revolu- | 


tions of thouſands of millions of years are infinitely leſs _ 


in the fight of the Great Architect of Nature, than to 
us that of a wheel which cowpletes its round in the 
twinkling of an eye. This new period, invented by 
the chevalier de Louville, which has been correctd and 
ſupported by fevers! aſtronomers, has occaſioned ſearch 
to be made after the antient Babyloniſh obſervations 
tranſmitted to the Greeks by Alexander, and preſerved 
to poſterity by Ptolomy in his Almagi/tes. | | 
The Babylonians in Alexander's time pretended to 
have aftronomical obſervations for upwards of 400,300 
years. It was endeavoured to reconcile theſe Babylonith | 
calculations with the hypotheſis of the revolution of 
two millions of years. At length, fome philoſophers _ 
concluded, that, all the climates having been each in 
their turn the Pole, and the Equinoctial Line, all the 
ſeas muſt likewiſe have changed places. | 
Extraor- 
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Extraordinary and great changes in nature are ob. 
jects, which will always pleaſe the imaginations of the 
wiſeſt men. Philoſophers are as fond of a change of 
| ſcene in the univerſe, as the common people are of 
_ thoſe on the ſtage. Our imagination, taking its flight 


from the point of exiſtence and duration, launches into 


millions of ages, to contemplate with a ſecret pleaſure 
Canada under the Equator, and the ſeas of Nova Zem- 
bla covering the top of mount Atlas. 
A certain author in his theory of the earth, a work 
more famous than inſtructive, pretends that the dcluge 
ſubverted our whole globe, and from its ruins made the 


rocks and mountains we now fee, and threw every 


thing into a ſtate of irreparable confuſion; in ſhort, he 
looks upon the univerſe as one great heap of ruins. 
The author of another theory, no leſs famous, ſees no- 
thing therein but the utmoſt order, and affirms, that, 
without the deluge, ſuch noble harmony could never 

have ſubſiſted: both writers allow the mountains to be 
the conſequences of an univerſal inunda tion. 0 
Burnet, the firft of theſe authors, tells us for certain 
in his fifth chapter, that before the deluge the earth 
was compact, regular, uniform, and without hills, val- 
lies, or ſeas. According to him, the deluge cauſed all 
theſe; and this is a reaſon why we find the Cornua 
Ammonis in the Appennine mountains. 
Woodward, the other theoriſt, condeſcends to allow 
that there were mountains before the deluge ; but it is 
very certain that it diſſolved all the different metals, 
and formed others, and that this is the reaſon, why in 
this new earth of ours, we ſo frequently find flints, that 
were ſoftened by the water, and appear now full of 
petrified animals. Wocdward might have been con- 
vinced, if he pleaſed, that water will not diſſolve mar- 
ble, flint, or the like ſubſtances; and that the rocks, 
which are conſtantly waſhed by the fea, ſtill ret-in 
their hardneſs ; but no matter. His hypotheſis required 
that the water ſhould have a power of diſſolving, in 
the ſpace of one hundred and fifty days, all the ſtones 
and minerals in the world, to lodge a few oyſters and 
perriwinkles in them. . 5 : 
HY | k 


fancy; for the greateſt part of your philoſophers put 


1 have not the vanity to think I ſhall ever be able to 


. ſelf to the ſcripture-word, without attempting to ex- 


the Cevennes to the Alps, and the Alps to the Apen- 
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It would require more time than the waters continued * | 
upon the face of the earth to read all the authors who 
have formed hypotheſes on this ſubject. Every one of 
them deſtroys and new-moulds the earth, in the fame 
manner as Deſcartes has created his after his own 


themſelves without any ceremony in the place of the 
deity, and imagine they can create a world by their 
bidding. Es. : 

Far be it from me to think of copying their example; 


diſcover the means made uſe of by the creator to form 
the world, to drown, or to preſerve it. I confine my- 


plain it, or admitting of what it does not fay, I only 
deſire to be permitted to examine, according to the rules 
of probability, whether this globe either has been, or 
will one day be, entirely different from what it now is. 
And here we have nothing more to do, than make uſe 
of our eee. 25 a 
In the firſt place, I ſhall examine thoſe mountains, 
which doctor Burnet, and many others, look upon as 
the ruins of the old world ſcattered up and down, 
without order or deſign, like thoſe ruins of a city bom- 
barded by an enemy. And here I, on the contrary, 
ee them to be diſpoſed with infinite regularity, 
rom one end of the world to the other. They are 
in fact a chain of high inexhauſtible aqueducts, which, 
by dividing in ſeveral places, make room for the en- 
_ of rivers, and arms of the fea to moiſten the 
earth. WL | „ ri wp | 
From the Cape of Good- Hope there runs a continued 
chain of rocks, which ſtoop to give paſſage to the 
Niger and the Zair, and then riſe again under the name 
of Mount Atlas, whilſt the Nile fals down from ano- 
ther branch of thoſe mountains. A narrow arm of the 
ſea ſeparatcs Mount Atlas from the promontory of Gib- 
raltar, and it is afterwards joined to the Sierra Morena; 
this latter joins to the Pyrenees, theſe to the Cevennes, 


nines, which run as far as the kingdom of Naples; over 
Vol. XV. 313 -- "againſt. 
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_ againlt them are the mountains of Epirus and Thef.. 


| faly. As ſoon as you have paſſed the ſtraits of Galli- 
poli, you meet with Mount Taurus, whoſe branches, 


under the names of Caucauſus, Immaus, &c. ftretch to 


the extremities of the globe. Thus the earth is crowned, 
in every ſenſe of the word, with theſe reſervoirs of wa- 


ter, Which furniſh, with exception, all the rivers, that 
| bedew and fertilize it ; nor docs the fea furniſh a ſingſe 


brook of its fali fluid to any one of its ſhores. 


Burnet cauſed a map of the earth to be engraved, di- 


vided into mountains, inſtead of provinces. By this, 


and his repreſentations, he endeavours all he can to give 


us an idea of the moſt terrible confuſion 3 but, both his 
own map and his own words, do, in ſpite of hinelf, 


give us to underſtand the utmoſt harmony and utility. 5 


»The Andes, fays he, in America are a thouſand 


| leagues, (3000 miles) the Taurus divides Aſia i into two | 
parts, & c. could any man take in theſe at one view, he 
would be perfecliy convinced that the globe of the earth 
is more deformed than can be imagine.” On the con- 


| trary, it is certain, that could any reaſonable man at one 


vier behold both hemiſpheres croſſed by a regular chain 
of mountains, terving as refervoirs to the rains, and 

ſources to the rivers; he mutt acknowledge, in all this 
pretended coniuſn, the wiſdom and paternal Care of 1 


divine Being. 
There is not one je RIFE on the ebe Ah 


mountain and a river ſpringing from it. This chain of 


hills is an ęſſential part in the great machine of the 
world. V/ ithout them no terre ſtrial animal could line 


for want of the water they furniſh, which is drawn up 1 


out of the ſea, and puriſied by a a perperual exhalation ; 
this vapour is carried by the wind to the tops of the 


hills, from wh-nce it falls down again in rivers, and it is 
demonſtrable that this exhalation is fo great as to ſuffice 8 


both for forming rivers, and furniſhing rain. 
Another hy pot! eſis, which ſuppoſ:s that in the be- 


fore- mentioned period of two nullions of years, the 


avis of the earth, — riſing upwards, and 
revolvin- round itſelf, has forced the ocean out of 1 its 


bed; this hypotheſis, I fay, is _— contrary io 
| natural 


natural philoſophy with the others. A motion by 


which the axis of the eaith is elevated only ten minutes 
in a thouſand years, does not appear ſufficiently violent 
to deſtroy the globe. This motion, ſuppoſing it really 


to exiſt, would certainly leave the mountains in their 


places; and, to ſay the truth, I do not fee any appear- 


ance of the Alps or Mount Caucafus having been 
brought to the places where — now are, either by 
degrees, or inſtantly from the coaſts of Cafraria. 

But if, leaving the examination of the mountains, we 
conſider the ocean alone, it will equally overturn this 


ſyſtem, The bed of the ocean is hollow, and this vaſt 
bafon grows deeper, in proportion to its diſtance from 


the ſhores. There is not a ſingle rock in the main fea, 
if we except a few iſlands; now, if there was a time, 


when the ocean covered our mountains, and man and 

beaſt inhabited the bed of the ſea, how was it poſſible 
for them to have ſubſiſted? What mountains had they 
then to furnith them with rivers? This requires a globe 
of quite a different nature from ours. And again, how | 


could this globe have, at that time, revolved round 
itſelt, ſeeing that it was one half hollow, and the 


other prominent; and this prominence loaded over and 


above with the whole weight of the ocean? How could 
the laws of gravity and hydroſtatics be accompliſhed? 


or how could the ocean keep itſelf upon the mountains 


without fliding into that immenſc bed, which nature had 


formed for it? A world cf: 2 philoſophical creation is 


generally a very ridiculous one. | 


[ will: tuppoſe for an inſtant with thoſe who admit 


the period of two millions of years, that we arrived at 


che point of time, when the ecliptic falls in with the 
equator. I then ſuppoſe Italy, Fran e and Germany, to 


form the torrid zone; but we muſt not imagine that 


either then, or at any other time, the ocean can cha 


's place: no motion of the earth can ever reſiſt the 


laws of gravity, and in whatever manner our globe may 


urn, every thing will preſs equally upon the centre. The 


univerſal ſyſtem of mechanics is invariably the fame. 
No ſyſtem, no hypotheſis, then can give the leaſt de- 
zree of probability to the general received notion, that 
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our globe has changed its appearance; that the ocean 
did for a long time cover the earth Which we now in- 
| habit; and that mankind formerly dwelt in thoſe places 
that now ſerve as habitations for porpoiſes and whales. 
Nothing has been changed of the animal or vegetable 
world; the ſpecies have all remained unalterably the 
ſame, and it would be very ſtrange that a, grain of mil- 
let thould retain 1ts nature for ever, and yet the whole 
globe be ſubject to ſuch changes | 
What I have here ſaid of the ocean may be ſaid like- 
| wiſe of the Mediterranean, and the great lake called 
the Caſpian Sea. If theſe lakes have not been always 
the ſame that they now are, the nature of this globe 
muſt abſolutely have been altogether different from 
what it is at preſent. %% 8 
A great number of authors tells us, that, an earth- 
quake having one day ſwallowed up the mountains that 


joined the continents of Europe and Africa, the ocean 


made itſelf a paſſage between Calpe and Abila, and 


formed the Mediterranean Sea, which runs as far as the 


Palus Mzotis, which is five hundred leagucs diftant from 


a thence; fo that a tract of fifteen hundred miles was 


hollowed in an inſtant to receive the ocean. It is to be 
obſerved, at the ſame time, that in that part of the fea 
. oppoſite to Gibraltar no bottom can be found, which 
makes the adventure of the mountains ſtill more marvel- 
- Jaws. _ - 5 5 Me 
If it was only to be conſidered how many rivers of 


Europe and Aſia fall into the Mediterranean, we thoul4 


ſee that their waters muſt neceſſarily form a great lake 
there. The Don, the Boriſthenes, the Danube, the Po, 
the Rhone, &c. could not empty themſclves into the ocean, 
unlefs we chuſe to amuſe ourſelves with the imagination, 
that there was a time when the Don and Boriſthencs 
came over the Pyr-nzes to viſit Biſcay. | 


Philoſophers, nevertheleſs, have inſiſted, that the 


Mediterranean was produced by ſome accident. They 


aſk, what becomes of the waters, that ſo many rivers 
art continually pouring into it? Or where the Caſpian 
ſea can empty itſelf! They have ſuppoſed a vaſt ſub- 

terraneous cavity to have been formed, in the general 
ns . 
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ſubverſion of the ſyitem of the earth, that threw out 


theſe ſeas; and that they have a communication with 


each other, and with the ocean, by mars of this 
imaginary gulph. It hes likewiſe been affirmed, that 


fiſh have been thrown into the Ca'pian {za with a ring 


in their noſe, and taken out afterwards in the Medieter- . 
ranean. In this manner has hiſtory and philoſophy 


been treated for a long time; out ince true hiſtory has 


taken away the fiction, and real natural philoſophy that 


of airy ly/potheſes, we ought no longer to give credit 


to ſuch idle tales. It is demonſtrable, that exhalation 


alone will ſufficiently account for the reaſon why theſe 


ſeas do not overflow their thores, and that there is no 
neceſſity for them to difembogue themſelves into the O- 


cean. And it is highly probable, that the Mideterra- 


nean ſea has always occupied its preſant place; and that 
the fundamental conſtitution of this univerſe has never 
ma . oo: PS * 
I am very ſenſible, that there will always be a ſet 
of people, upon whoſe minds a petrified pike, found 
upon mount Cenis, or a turbot in the country of Hefle, 
will have greater weight than all the arguments of found 


philoſophy. They will be fond of inrigining, tant the 
ſummit of the mountains have heretofore ſerved as a 
bed to the ocean, notwithſtanding the impoffibility of 


the thing from the law of nature; while others again 
will think, from finding ſome few Syrian thells in Ger- 


many, that the Syrian fea came to Frankfort. A taſte 
for the wonderful, is the parent of hypotheſes ; but 
nature appears to delight as much in uniformity and 


unchangeableneſs, as our imaginations do in ſurpriſing 


revolutions : and, to uſe the words of the great New- 


ton; Natura eft ſibi conſona. We are told by the ſcrip- 
ture, that there has been a deluge ; but there remains no 


other monument on the earth (at leaſt that I can per- 


ceive) but the remembrance of fo dreadful a prodigy, 


which in vain admoniihes us to amend our lives. 
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A DIGRESSION 


OW THE 


Manner in which our Gone might have been ov 


1 5 x N 7 HEN I fy that the univerſal deluge, which 
VVV raiſed the waters fifteen cubits above the top of 
= the higheſt mountains, is a miracle not to be perforined 
by any of the laws of nature with which we are ac- 
_ . Quainted, I fay no more than the ſtrict truth. Thoſc, 
Who have gone about to find phyſical reaſons for this 
extraordinary prodigy, have been as unlucky as thoſe 
who would enueavour io explain, by the laws of me- 
_ Ehanics, how tour thouſand perſons were fed with tive 
paves ad three fiſhes. x᷑ e OER 
Same have imagined, that the clouds above were 
ſfuffcient to deluge the earth; but the clouds are only 
the waters of the-ſea, drawn continually up from its 
- -ſurface, and rarefied by the atmoſphere of the air. The 
more this atmoſphere is loaded with waters, the greater 
dacreaſe of them there is in our globe. Thus the ſame 
quantity of water ſtill ſubſiſts; and if the clouds were 
| to empty themſelves equally upon the whole globe, 
there would not be an inch of earth over-flowed. Ii 
they happen to be driven in a heap by the wind 
into any one climate, and empty themſelves upon 
a ſquare league of ground, while other places round a- 
bout have no rain at all, then only that ſquare league 
of ground will be deluged W 5 
hers have made the ocean quit its bed, and cover 
the whole face of the earth. Now we reckon at pre- 
ſent, that the ſea, taking all thoſe parts where there are 
_  foundings, and thoſe hes therg-eze none, (at. leait — 
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be found) taking theſe together, I fay the depth of the 
fea may be about a * Ar feet. It is not above fifty © 
feet · in many places, and not near ſo much near the 

land: however, if we put it at a thouſand feet we ſhall 
not be very wide of the truth. . 
Now, the mountains of Quito riſe more than two 
thouſand feet above the level of the ſca; therefore it 
would have required ten oceans to one, raiſed above an- 
other, upon the aqueous part of the globe, and ten 
other oceans upon the other part: and as the ſphere 
would then have been of a greater circumference, there 
muſt have been four oceans more to have covered its in- 


e 


FFF 


C4 l 1 6 % % „ 
BETWEEN | 


A SAVE and a BAT CE Lo ef Arts. 


Sovernor of Cayenne, having brought over with 
| him a Savage from Guiana“, who had a great 
ſhare of good natural underſtanding, and ſpoke French 


_ tolerably well, a Batchelor of Arts at Paris had the ho- 


—4 of entering into the following converſation with 
"FN EP c wy 
I, ſuppoſe, Mr. Savage, you have ſeen a number of 

your country people who paſs their lives all alone; for 


1 it is faid that this the true way of living natural to 1 22 


and that ſociety is only an artificial depravity. 
5 SAVAGE. _ — ht, 
Indeed I never did ſee any of theſe people you ſpeak 
of. Man appears to me to be born for ſociety, as well 


2s ſeveral other ſpecies of animals. Each ſpecies follows 
the diftates of their nature; as for usg we live all toge- 


ther in a community. 

i. ä 
Howl in a community? Why then you have fine 
towns and cities with walls, and kings who keep a court. 


You have ſhows, convents, univerſities, libraries, and 


| taverns, have you? | 


® Guians, or Caribbians, is the ſouth eaſt-diviſion of Terrs- 
Firma, in South America, in which are included Surinam and 


Cayenne, or equinoCtial France, extending from the mouth of the 


river Oroonoque, or that of the Amazone. 


__ 


„ 


by 
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DAVAGE. 

No ; but have I not frequently heard it faid, that in 
your continent you have Arabians, Scy chians, who ne- 
yer knew any thing of theſe matters, and yet fora con- 


ſderable natihns? Now we live like theſe people; 


neighbouring families aſſiſt each other. We inhabit a 


warm climate; and ſo have very few neceſſities; we 


can eaſily procure ourſelves food; we marry 3 we get 
children; we bring them up, and then we die. You 
ſee this is juſt 81. as amongſt * ſome e cere- 
monies creep ted. 
TX BATCHELOR. 

Why, my good Sir, then you are not a farage? 
SAVAGE. | 

1 do not know what you mean by that word. 
BATCHELOR. . 
Nor, t to tell you the truth, do I myſelf, 3 0 


let me conſider a little et ſavage ? i 


Why— a ſa vage is —— what we call a favage, is a 
man of moroſe unlociable Giſpoliion, who as: al CO 
pany. | . 


3 


milies. 
1 


We alſo give the name of Savage te to thoſe heals | 


who are not tamed, but roam wild about the foreſts ;. 
and from hence we have transferred that appellation 0 
men who inhabit the woods. # 
+ DATAGE. +; bn 
g 1 i into the woods lome times, as well as you do 10 
unt. | 
: | BarcnaLon. 
Pray now, do you think ſometimes. 
SAVAGE. 
Ttis :mpoſfivle to be without ſome fort of dens. 
: N BATCHELOR. ha 
ve a great curioſity to know what ideas are.. 
What think yaw of man. . >; 25 | 


K 5 Ses. 


lu. told you already that we * together inf 
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SAVAGE. 
Think of him ! Why, that. he is a two-footed Ani- 
mal, who has the faculty of reaſoning, ſpeaking, and 
who uſes his hands much more _— than the 
monkey. I have ſeen ſeveral kinds of mei ſome white 
le you, others copper- coloured, like me, and others 
black, like thoſe that wait upon the governour of Cay. 
enne. You have a beard, we have none; the negroes 
have wool, you and I have hair. They fay, that in 
your more northerly climates the inhabitants have white 
hair,, whereas that of America i is black. This is all ! 
know about man. 
| | BarcurLon. Jo 
But your 1 ay dear Sir ? your ſoul? what notion 
have you of that ? whence comes it? what is it ? he 
does it do? how does it act ? where does it go? 
SAVAGE. 
know nothing about all ys indeed 3 for F-never 
aw the foul. 55 
| Barcnz NG > +: | 
Apropos 3 a you think that brutes are en 
Sav AGE. 

- They appear to me to be organized * 2 

have ſentiment and memory. 
=» BaTCRHELOR, 

Wall; and. pray now, Mr. Sa vage, * 90 you 
think that you, you yourſelf, I ay, 2 above thoſe 
5 { brutes ? 

rss 


The: 10 an infinitely ſuperior memory ; ; 2 ack 

greater. ſhare of ideas ; and, as I have already told you, 
tongue capable of forming many more ſounds than 

Ihoſe bf brutes; with hands more ready at excculing 3 

and he faculty of laughing, which a long-winded : ar- 
© < gumentator always makes me exerciſe. 

| »-BaATCHEBLOR. 

But tell me, if you pleaſe, how came you 6 all this? 
what is the nature of your mind? how does your foul 
- apimate youtybody ? do you always think ? is your will 
* | 
| SAVAGE. 


fer 


at 


ny of the confeſſion I made juſt now, that man 


Ty {1514564 odd es 7 „ 

Here are a great number of queſtions: you aſk me, 
How I came to poſſeſs what God has given to man? 
You _ as well aſk me how I was born? For cer- 
tainly, fince I am born a man, I muſt poſſeſs the things 
that conftitute a man in the ſame manner as a tree has 
its bark, roots, and leaves. You would have me to 
know what is the nature of my mind. I did not give 
it to myſelf, and therefore I cannot know what it is; 
and as to how my foul animates my body, I am as much 
a ſtranger to that too; and, in my opinion, you muſt 
firſt have ſeen the ſprings that put your watch in moti- 
on before you can tell how it ſhows the hour. You. 
ak me if I always think? No, for ſometimes I have 
half-formed ideas, in the ſame manner as I fee objects at 
2 diſtance, confuſedly; ſometimes my ideas are much 
ſtronger, as I can diſtinguiſh an object better when it is 
nearer to me; ſometimes I have no ideas at all, as 
when I ſhut my eyes I can ſee nothing. Laftly, you aſk. 
me, if my will is free? Ilere I do not underſtand you; 


| theſe are things you are perfectly well acquainted with, RT 


no doubt; therefore I ſhall be glad you will explain 
them wo me... j 

| LE OO | 
Ves, yes, I have ſtudied all theſe matters thoroughly; 
I could talk to you about them for a month together 
without ceafing, in ſuch a manner as would ſurpaſs your 
underftanding. But tell me, how do you know good 
and evil, right and wrong? do you know which is the 
beſt form of government? which is the beſt warſhip? 
what is the law of nations? the common law? the civil 
law? the canon law? Do you know the names of the 
firſt man and woman who peopled America? Do you 
know the reaſon why rain falls into the tea ; and why 
you have no beard? _ - bg 
„„ OY SAVAGE. 


has a ſuperior memory to the brates ; for I can hardly 
recolle& the many queſtions you have aſked me: you 
talk of good and evi! ; right and wrong; now I think 


* 
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that whatever gives you pleaſure, and does injury to 
no one, 1s very good and very right ; that what injures 
our fellow creatures, and gives us no pleaſure, is abo- 
minable; and what gives us pleaſure, but, at the fame 


time, hurts others, may be good with reſpect to us for 


the time; but is in itſelf both dangerous to us, and very 

wrong with regard to others © 

| CO TE \ ., ©” NOuw = 
And do you live in ſociety with theſe maxims ? 


SAVAGE. 


Ves, with our relations and neighbours; and with- 


out much pain or vexa tion, we quietly attain our hun- 


dredth year; ſome indeed reach to be an hundred and 
twenty; after which our bodies ſerve to fertilize the 


BarCHRELO Rx. 


Fou ſeem to me to have a clear underſtanding; I would 


very fain puzzle it. Let us dine together, after which 
Ve will philoſophize methodically, 


' SECOND DIALOGUE 


SAVAGE. 


rind that I have ſwallowed foods that are not made 
I for me; notwithſtanding I have a good ſtomach, 


you have made me eat after my hungry ſtomach was 


fatisfied, and drink when I was no longer dry. My legs 


are not firm under me as they were before dinner; my 
head feels heavy, and my ideas are confuſed. I never 
felt this dimunition of my faculties in my own country. 
For my part, I think the more a man puts into his body 


here, the more he takes away from his underſtanding. 


Pray tell me, what is the reaſon of all this damage and 
diſorder ?; e 
. SEE , Fr 
Til tell you. In the firſt place, as to what paſſes in 


your legs, I know nothing about the matter; you muſt 


conſult the phyſicians about that; they'll ſatisfy you in 


a trice. But I am perfectly well acquainted with how 
thi in your head. Lou muſt know then, that 
the 


being conüned to no place, has fixed her feat 


either 


oa a „ ne 


93 I 
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middle of the brain. The animal ſpirits that riſe from 


the ſtomach fly up to the ſoul, which they cannot af- 


fe, they being matter, and ſhe immaterial. Now, as 


neither can act upon the other, therefore the ſoul takes 


their impreſſion ; and, as the is a ſunple 2222 


conſequently ſubject to no change, therefore ſhe ſuffers 


« Change, and becomes heavy and dull when we eat 


too much; and this is the reaſon. that fo many great. 
men rep after dinner. DS | 


Nena 


What you tell me appears very ingenious and pro- 
found; but I ſhould take it as a faveur if you would 


explain it to me in ſuch a manner as I might 5 
bend. en 


1 


Why, 1 So told you every thing that can | be 5 
faid upon this weighty affair; but to ſausfy you, I will | 
be a little more explicit. Let us go ſtep by ſtep. Fuſt, 


then, do you know that this is the beſt of al] poſlidle = 
worlds? | 


3 


How ! is it impoſſible for the SPY Being t to create | 
any thing better than what we now ſee? 3 


BaTCHELOR. 


- Undoubtedly ; : for nothing can be better than * | 
we ſee.” It is true, indeed, that mankind rob and mur- 
der each other; but all the while extol equity and mo- 
deration. Several years ago they maſſacred about twelve 


millions of your Americans; but then it was to make 


the reſt more reaſonable. A famous calculator has 
proved, that from a certain war of Troy, which you 
know nothing of, to the laſt war in North America, 
' which you do kn9w io nething of, there have been killed 
in pitched battles n ':{s than 555650000 men, without 
| reckoning young children and women buried under the 
ruins of citics and towns which have been ſet on fire; 


but this was all for the good of the community: four or 


five thouſand dreadful maladies, to which mankind are 
ſubject, teach us the true value of health; and the 
Crimes that cover the face of the earth, greatly 1 
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either in the pineal gland, or the callous body in the 
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| hance the merit of religious men, of which 1 am one; 


fre that every thing goes in the beſt manner potk- 
be, at ext as 0 me; | * 3 

- could never be in perfecti 
— 7 = 


| placed in the pincal gland. For 
wich me in the argument. 
Leet us go ſtep hat notion have you of laws, 
ned hw ds of rh and wrong ; of the In 
as Plato calls it ? Me | 
$avics. ; 
Well, but my good Sir, while you lk of pong fc 


3 by tp, you tak to me of an hundred differen « 


n 1 2 
E one converſes in this manner. But tell me who 
made —_— e | 


Savas. 
The Public good. 
: e 8 3 
+ That wotd public good, means a great e 
| have not any fo expr e; pray, in what ſenſe dayod 


* MY 15 

Tp 1 underſtand by it, that thoſe, who have « plantation 

of cocoa trees or maize, hate forbidden others to med- 
die with them; and that thoſe, who had them not, are 
obliged to work in order to have a right to eat part of 
them. Every thing that I have ſeen, either in your 
country or my own, teaches me that chere can be no o- . 
ther ſpirit of the laws. : 
_ -BarcunLon, 

But a6 to women, Mr. Savage, women? 
© SaVaGE. © 
I + As to women, they pleaſe me when they are hand- 

ſome and ſweet- tempered: I prize them even before 
aur cocoa-trecs ; they are a fruit which we are not wil- 


bt; ling to have plucked by any but ourſelves. A man has 


no more 
* 


t to take my wife from me than to take my 
Child. However, I have heard it faid, that there are 


People who will ſuffer this ; they ee it certainly in 


a 


* 
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their wills every one may do what he pleaſes .vth hi 


1 own property. 
Barcnrros. 
; But as to ſucceſſor, legarees, ben and collueral 
Kindred? 
ee. | 


Every one > and have u ſucceſſor. ' I can no longer 
| poſſeſs my field, when I am buried in it; I leave it to 
rr between 
Fo I hear that among you Europeans, there are ſe- 
* 1 where From law gives x ag rowdy = — 
eſt child, and no to ounger. It 
have been ſordid intereſt that Ck 
and ridiculous laws: I ſuppoſe either the elder —2 | 
made it themſelves, or their fathers, 8 
** * — tho-preheminence. _ — | : 
- BarcuzLosr. | 

What body of laws appear io you! the beſt? 

HS Savace. | 
| Thoſe in which the intereſts of mankind, ny lone 
creatures, nh van | 

| BATCHELOR. 

And where are ſuch laws to be found? 

| „ Rane. 

N i no place that] have ever heard of. 

BATCHITLoOoR. 8 

Vos muſt tell me from N of 

your country firſt came? COT i ARE 5 

America? | | 

| SAVAGE. 


' God—whom eile ſhould we think? 


FE 4 BATCRELOR. from 
WP at is no anſwer. F * 
| your people rſt came ? . 
SaVacet. 

— From the fame <ountry where our trees came 3 really 
"> the Europea ns appear to me ayery pleaſant kind of peo- 
ple, to pretend that we can 12 nothing without 
dem ee have juſt as much reaſon to * aur- 


1 n hat 
— — — 


© BarcnzLon. 
You are an obſtinate little ſavage ! 
| -- SaVacs. 
' You are 2 very babbling batchelor. 
 BarcuzrLor. | 
_ But hearkye, Mr. Savage, one word more with you, 
_ if you pleaſe. Do you think it right in Guiana to put 
thoſe to death * are not of the fame HT with 


, yourſelves? | 1 5 
| erben 
| Undoubtedly, provided you eat them a. 


BarcnutLor. : 
| Now you are joking. What do you think of the 
| conſtitution ? | 7 | 

55 Selen. 
' Your ſervant. 
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LUCRETIUS AND POSSIDONIUS. 
The firſt Cortogyy. 


5 POSSIDONIUS. 8 
| T 2 UR | poetry is ſometimes admirable ; but the 
__— of Epicurus * in * . very 


LUCRETIU 8. | | = 
What! will you not allow that the atoms, of their 


1 own accord, diſpoſed * in ſuch a a manner as to | 


Lr = 
208. 
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* 0 8 8 1 D © N 10 8. 

We mathematicians can admit n but what i is 
oy by inconteſtibſe principles. ds: 
LUCRETIU 8. 9 

My e are ſo. 


Ex nihils nibil, in nibilum nil poſſe reverts. 
Tangere enim 2 tangi nifi corpus nulla poteſt res. 
From nothing ae can ſpring, to nothing nonght 
return. 

0 Nought but a body can a body touch. 
FCC 
Should I grant you theſe principles, and even your 
atoms and your vacuum, you can no more perſuade me 
that the univerie put itſelf into the admirable order in 
which we now behold it, than if you were to tell 
the Romans that the 2 ſphere Werres * Poll 
donius made itlelf. 
5 LUCRETIUS. 

| But who then could make the — - 
POSSIDONIUS.  _ 
An intelligent Being, much more all of to the 
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world and to me, than I am to the brafs of which I 
norman yes. > i ad 
. Far 'LUCRETIUS. 


"Mw can you, who admit nothing but what is is evi- | 
dent, acknowledge a principle of which you have not 2 


the leaſt idea? _ 

E 4; POSSIDONIUS. 5 whe 1 

In the ſame manner as, before I knew u, 1 judged 

that your book was the work of a man « ius. 
- LUCEKETIUS: 

| Yow allow that nature is eternal, and exiſts vans 

it does exiſt. Now if it exiſts by its own power, why 

may it not, by the fame power, have formed ſuns, and 

wee; and plants, and animals, and men? "7. 

__POSSIDONIUS. | 

All the ancient philoſophers have W matter 

| tobe eternal, but have never proved it to be really fo-; 

and 


r 
. = : - * 
7 
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and even allowing i it to be etcrnal, it would by no meat 
follow that it could form works in which there are {9 
many ſtriking proofs of wiſdom and deſign. Suppoſe 
this ſtone to be eternal, if you will, you can never per- 
A — me that! it could have compoſed the Iliad of Ho- 


ö 
: a ſtone could never have compoſed the Thad, 
any more than it could have produced a horſe : but mat- 
ter organized in proceſs of time, and become bones, 
- Heth, and blood, will produce a horſe ; and organiz d 
? more anely, will produce the Iliad. 
„ _ POSSIDONIUS _ 
You ſuppoſe all this without any proof; and I ought 
sto admit nothing without proof. I will give you bones, 
flesh, and blood, ready made, and will leave you and 
all the Epicureans in the word to make your beſt of 
them. Will you only conſent to this alternative; viz. 
to be put in poſſeſſion of the whole Roman empire, if, 
with all the as edients ready prepared, you 2 a 
. and to be hanged if yon i in the-atcempt? 
LUCRETIUS 


| "No; that furpaſſes-my power, but not the power of 
nature. It requires millions of for nature, 


after having paſſed through all the forms, to 
"22 R a produce * 
8. 


* 4 5 posslDboxlus. * * 
_ You t, if you pleafed, continue all 
time to ſhake in N call all the matenals of * 
[mixed together, you would never be able to form any 
regular figure; you could produce nothing. If the 
length of your life is not. ſufficient to produce even a 
muhrbom, will the length of * 
ficient for that purpoſe? Why ſhould ſeveral ages be 
able to effect what one age has not effected? One ought 
to have ſeen men and animals ſpring from che boſom of 
the earth, and cbrn produced without feed, &c. &c. 
before he ſhould venture to affirm that matter, by its 
own RIS Ge give itſelf ſuch * 
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that I know of hath ſeen ſuch an operation, * mw 


fore no one ought to believe it. 


2 ASSET INK. | 
well! men, animals, and trees, _ always have 
exiſted. All the philoſophers allow that matter is eter- 
nal.z and they. muſt further allow, thai generations are ſo 
likewiſe. 'Tis the very nature of matter that there ſhould 
be ſtars that revolve, birds that fly, hoods that 49906 


and men that compoſe lliads. 


POSSIDONIUS. 905 
In this new ſuppoſition you change your opinion; 
but you always ſuppoſe the point in. queſtion, and ad- 


mit a * for which you have not the leaſt - proof. 


-LUCRETIUS. 

I am at liberty to belicve, that what is ; to-day, was 
yeſterday, was a century ago, was an hundred centuries 
ago, and fo on backwards without end. I make uſe of 
your argument: no one has ever ſcen the ſun and ſtars 


their courſe, nor the firſt animals formed and en- 
— with life. We may, therefore, ſafely believe 


that all things were from eternity as they are * pre: 


"LOO 'POSSIDONTUS. ' 
There i is a very great dierence. I fre an admirable | 
aue, and I ought to believe . being 


| ſent. 


5 formed t 

„ LUCRETEUS. 3 

Ys w» acute # hong, « vhow you hare 

no knowledge. . 
POSSIDONIUS. 


' You might as well tell me, that I ought not to ho 


lieve that an architect built the n. bacauls I neyer 
faw that architect. 


LUCRETIUS. _ 
" Four compariſon is not juſt. You have * houſes 


built, and you ha ve ſeen architects; z and therefore you. 


ought to conclude that it was a man like our preſent 


architects that built the capitol. But here the caſe is 
very different: the capitol does not exiſt of itſelf, but 


n Goes. . E n have Wr 
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and why will you not allow it to poſſes, by its own 


energy, the form in which it now is? Is it not much 
ceeaſier for you to admit, that nature modifies i ſelf, than 
to acknowledge a being that modifies it? In the former 


caſe you have only one difficulty to encounter, namely, 

to comprehend how nature acts. In the latter you have 

two difficulties to furmount, viz. to 1 this 
fame nature, and the viſible being that acts upon it. 


POSSIDONIUS. 


It is quite the reverſe. I ſee not only a Gikeulty, 


but even an impoſſibility in comprehending how matter 
can have infinite deſigns ; but | ſee no difficulty in ad. 
mitting an intelligent being, who governs this matter 
be his infinite witdom, and by his almighty will. 


 OLUCERKETIVS 
| What? Is it becauſe your mind cannot comprehend 
one thing, that you are to fuppoſe another? Is it be- 
_ cauſe you do not underſtand the ſecret ſpri and ad- 
mirable contrivances, by which nature e oſed itſelf 
into planets, ſuns, and animals, that you * 2 recourſe 
7 to another ng - 


POSSIDONIUS. 


| No; I have not recourſe to a god becauſe I cannot 


comprehend nature; but I plainly perceive that nature 
needs a ſupreme intelligence; and this reaſon alone 
would to me be a ſufficient proof of a bad 1 no 


other. 
| LUCRETIUS. 


ſelf ? 
| POSSIDONIUS. 
- Htis plain to me that it does not poſſeſs it. 
LUCRETIUS./ 


And to me it is plain that it does n 1 ſee 


_ bodies like you and me reaſon. 
2 ö _POSSIDONIUS. 


If matter poſſeſſes, of itſelf, the faculty of thinking, 


you muſt affirm that is poſſeſſes it neceſſarily and inde- 


pendently: but if this property be eſſential to matter, it 
muſt *. it at all times and in all places; for Whatever 


And what if this matter Poffeſſed intelligence of it- 


ry * . 5  hbe 


Pour reaſoning is a mere ſophiſm. I hold motion to 


cept when the body is organized for thinking. 


Tour error proceeds from this, that you always ſup- 
poſe the point in queſtion. Youdo not reflect, that, in 
a thinking being, there muſt previouſly be thought, 
there muſt be a fixed deſign. But you cannot admit 
ſuch a thing as deſign, before the only beings in this 


mit thought, before the only beings, capable of thinks, 
ing, exiſt. You likewiſe ſuppoſe the point in queſtion, 


what is abſolutely neceſſary always exiſts, as extenſion, 
for inſtance, exiſts always and in N part of matter: 


Egypt are not ſurely in motion. A ſubtile matter, per- 

the pyramids; but the body of the pyramid is immove- 

is communicated to it by a foreign cauſe, in the fame 
manner as thought is to men. Hence it follows, that 


there muſt be a powerful and intelligent being, who 


t mes. 


diſtributed at all times, according to the laws of nature. 


- 
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is eſſential to a thing can never be ſeparated from it. 
A bit of clay, and even the vileſt excrement would 
think ; but — will not ſay that dung thinks. 
Thought, therefore, is not an eſſential attribute of 
3 LUCRETIUs. 
be eſſential to matter; and yet this dung, or that piece 
of clay, are not actually in motion; but they will be 


ſo when they are impelled by ſome other body. In like 


manner thought will not be an attribute of a body, ex- 


POSSIDONIUS. 


* 


order tovrganize a body, to make it a man, to render it 


world, capable of deſign, are formed; you cannot ad- 


when you fay that motion is neceſſary to matter; for 


but motion does not exift always. The pyramids of 
haps, may penetrate between the ſtones which compoſe 


able. Motion, therefore, is not eſſential to matter, but 


communicates motion, life, and thought to his crea- 


IE oo | Ge REY abs 

I can eaſily anſwer your objections, by ſaying, that 
there have always been motion and intelligence in the 
world. This motion and this intelligence have been 


Matter 


— 


„„ — DIALOGUS been 
Matter being eternal, it muſt neceſſarily have been in 
ſome order; but it could not be put into any order with- 
cout thought and motion; and therefore thought and 
motion muſt have always been inherent in it. 8 
5 JJ 

Do what you will, you can at beſt but make ſuppo- 


poſitions. You ſuppoſe an order; there muſt tl re 


| have been ſome intelligent mind who formed this order. 


You ſũppoſe motion and thought before matter was in 


motion, and before there were men and thoughts. 
You muſt allow, that ht is not eſſential to mat- 
ter, ſince you dare not ſay that a flint thinks. You can 


oppoſe nothing but a perhaps to the truth that preſſes 


hard upon you. You are ſenſible of the weakneſs of 


matter, and are forced to admit a ſupreme intelligent 
and 3 being, who organized matter and thinking 
beings. The deſigns of this ſuperior intelligence ſhine 


forth in every part of nature, and you muſt perceive 


them as diſtinctly in a blade of graſs, as in the courſe 
af the ſtars; Every thing is evidently dis ected to a cer- 


wn end. 5 ; 
'______*,"EUCRETIBS. 


But do you not take ſor a deſign what is only — 


ceſſary exiſtence? Do you not take for an end what is 


no more than the uſe which we make of things that ex- 


iſt? The Argonautes built a ſhip to fail to Colchis. 


Will you ſay that the trees were created in order, that 


the Argonautes might build a ſhip ; and that the ſea 


was made to enable them to undertake their voyage? 


Men wear flockings: will you fay that legs were made 


by the ſupreme being in order to be covered with ftock- 


ings? No, doubtleſs; but the Argonautes, having 


- ſeen wood, built a ſhip with it, and having learned that 
the water could carry a ſhip, they undertook their 
voyage. In the fame manner, after an infinite number 
of forms and combinations which matter had affumed, 
it was found that the humours, and the tranſparent = 


horn which compoſe the eye, and which were formerly 
ſeparated in different parts of the body, were united in 


the head, and animals began to ſee. The organs of ge- 


neration 


— —— — — 
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neration, diſperſed before, were likewiſe collected, and 
took the form they now have ; and then all kinds of 
procreation were conducted with regularity. The mat- 
ter of the ſun, which had been jr "rex ua and ſcattered 

through the univerſe, was con ted, and formed the 
|nminary that enlightens our ward. Is there any thing 
impoſſible in all this? TY e 
P OS SIDONIUS. 3 
In fact, you cannot ſurely be ſerious when you hare 
recourſe to fuch ſyſtem; for, in the firſt place, if you 
adopt this bypotheſis, you muſt of courf2 ręject the 
cternal generations of which you have juſt now been 
talking: and, in the ſecond place, you are miſtaken 
with regard to final cauſes. There are voluntary uſes 
to which we apply the gifts of nature; and there are 
likewiſe neceſſary effects. The Argomutes necded not, 
unleſs they had pleaſed, have employed the trees of the 
foreſt ro build a ſhip; but theſe trees were plainly def- 
| tiaed to grow on the earth, and to produce fruits and 
icaves. We need not cover our legs with ſtockings 
the lez was: evidently” made to ſupport the body, 
«nd to walk, the eyes to fee, the ears to hear, and the 
parts of generation to perpetuate the ſpecies. If you 
conſider that a ſtar, placed at the diftance of four or 
five hundred millions af leagues: from us, fends forth 
rays of light, which make preciſely the fame angle in 
ta2 eyes oi every animal; and that, at that inſtant, all 
animals have the ſenfatian of light, you moiſt acknow- 
ledge that this is an inſtance of the moſt admirable me- 
chaniſm and defign, But is it not unreaſonable to admit 
mechaniſm without a mechanic, a deſign without intel- 
ligence, and ſuch defigns without a Supreme Being ? 
c 3 
If J admit the Supreme Being, what form muſt I give 
him? Is he in one place? Is he out of all place? Is 
he in time or out of time? Does he fill the whole of - 
ſpace, or does he not fill it? Why did he make the 
world? What was his end in making it? Why form 
ſenſible and unhappy beings? Why moral and natural 
| i. | evil? 
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evil? On whatever fide I turn my mind, every hy 
| 3 dark and incomprehenſible. 


POSSIDONIUS. 


"Tis a neceſſary conſequence of the exiſtence of this 
Supreme being that his nature ſhould be incomprehenſi- 
ble; for, if Je exiſts, there muſt be an infinite diſtance 
between him and us. We ought to believe that he is, 
without endeavouring to know what he is, or how he 
operates. Are you not obliged to admit ,a ſymptotes 
in geometry, without comprehending haw it is poſſible 
for the ſame lines to be always approaching, and yet 

never to meet? Are there not many things as incom- 
prehenſible as demonſtrable, in the properties of the 
circle? Confeſs, therefore, that you ought to admit 
What is incomprehenſible, when the — of that 


A is proved. "| _ 
LUCRETIUS., i 

| What? muſt I renounce the dogmas of Epicurus ? | 

 POSSIDONIUS _ 


7 It is better to renounce 33 than to abandon 
- the — of reaſon. | 


* 


The Second Co L L o ab mn 
© LUCRETIUS. 
I Being to recognize a Supreme Being, inacceſſible to 
our ſenſes, and proved by our reaſon, who made the 
world, and preſerves it; but with regard to what I have 
ſaid of the ſoul, in my third book, which has been ſo 


much admired by all the learned men of Rome, I hardly 
of think N can * me to alter my nen : 


oss 


- 
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| P 0 881 o N IU 8. 
n Von R 
" Tdque ftum media regione in ae beret. 
I The mind is in the middle of the breaſt. 
e i But, when you compoſed your beautiful verſes, did 


„ you never make any effort of the head? When you 
ſpeak of the orators Cicero and Mark Anthony, do you 
not ſay that they had good heads? And were you to 
ſay that they had good breaſts, would not people ima- 


t eine that you were talking of their voice and 72867 
fd 7 

t = Are you not convinced, from experience, that the 
t | Feelings of joy, of torrow, andof — formed a- 


bout the heart? 


Hlic exultat enim Ke ac merus ; f bc ha circum ; 
N Læciliæ mulcent. | | 


.- For there our palſions live, o our x joy, our fear, 
n And . CxERECR. 


Do you not feel your heart delate or contract itſelf 5 

on the hearing of good or bad news? Is it not poſſeſſ 
| of ſome ſecret ſprings of a yielding and elaſtic quality? 
: This, therefore, mult be the ſeat of the ſoul. 


POSSIDONIUS. 


There are two nerves which proceed from the brain, 
paſs through the heart and ſtomach, reach to the parts 
of generation, and communicate motion to them; but 
would you therefore ſay, that the human uind relle 55 
in the parts of generation ? 


LUCRETIUS. e 
No ; I dare not fay ſo, But though I ſhonld 8 
the ſoul in the head, b iallead of placing it in the breaſt, 
my principles will till ſubſſt: the ſoul will Kill be an 
infinitely ſubtile matter, reſembling the elementary ie, 
that animates the whole machine. 


L 


„ 


ros. 
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3 PposslDboNruovss. 
And why do you imagine that a ſubtile matter can 
have thoughts and ſentiments of itſelf? 

„ we. 
Becauſe I experience it; becauſe all the parts of my 
body, when touched, preſently feel the impreſſion ; 
becauſe this feeling is diftuſed thro my whole machine; 
becauſe it could not be diffuſed through it but by a 
matter of a 4 ſubtile nature, and of a very rapid mo- 

tion; becauſe I am a body, and one body cannot be 
affected but by another; becauſe the interior part of 
my body could 2 penetrated but by very ſinall 
corpuſcles; and, of conſequence, my ſoul muſt be an 

aſſemblage of theſe corpuſcles. „ Wes 
© POSSIDONIUS. 


We have already agreed, in our firſt colloquy, that 
it is extremely improbable that a rock could compoſe 
the lliad. Will a ray of the fun be more capable of 
compoſing it? Suppoſe this ray an hundred thouſand 
times more ſubtile and rapid than uſual, will this light, 
or this tenuity of parts, produce thoughts and ſenti- 


anents? 


„ 
5 Perhaps they may, when placed in organs properly 
prepared. "8 3 Tek „ 

„ t =o: 
Lou are perpetually reduced uf go perbaps. Fire, : 
of itſelf, is no more capable thinking than ice, 
Should I ſuppoſe that it is fire that thinks, perceives, 
and wills in you, you would then be forced to acknow- 
ledge, that it is not by its own virtue that it hath either 
will, thought, or perception. 
„ e | 

No; theſe ſenſations will be produced not by its own 
virtue, but by the aſſemblage of the fire, and of my 
organs. p 
. P O S- 
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POSSIDONIUS. | 
How can you imagine that two bodies, neither of 


5 * when joined together? 
= eren 


| which can think apart, thould be able to produce = 


In the fame manner 2s tree nnd earth, whey las | 


| we ele do not produce fruit; but &> fo, when the 
tree is anted in the earth. 5 


POSSIDONIUS. 


"The compariſon is only ſpecious. This tree hath in 
it the ſeeds of fruit: we plainly perceive them in the 
| buds, and the moiſture of the earth unfolds the fub- 
| ſtance of theſe fruits. Fire, therefore, muſt poſſeſs in 
itſelf the ſeeds of thought, and the Organs « of the waned 

Z ſerve only to develope theſe ſeeds. 


: | LUCRETIUS. 2 
| And do you find any thing impoſſible in this ? . 
Ao 9 +5 £ 4" « | en 
: I fad that this fire, this highly refined matter, is as 
devoid of the faculty of thinking as a ftone. The pro- 


duction of a being muſt have ſomething ſunilar to that 


which produced it; but thought, will, and * 
bave nothing ſimilar to fiery matter. 


LU CRE TIUS. 


Two bodies, ſtruck againſt each 1 produce mo- 

tion, and yet this motion has nothing ſimilar ta the two 
| bodies; it has nothing of their three dimenſions, nor 
has it any figure. A being, therefore, may have no- 
thing ſimilar to that which produced it; and, of con- 
| ſequence, thought may ſpring from an «ſemblags of 

o wo bodies which have no thought. - | 


POSSIDONIUS. 


1 This compariſon likewiſe is more ſpecious than juſt. 
I fee nothing but matter in two bodies in motion: 1 


only ſee bodies paſſing from one place to another. But 
when we reaſon together, I ſee no matter in your ideas, 


L 2 or 
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or in my own. I ſhall only obſerve, that I can no more 
conceive how one body has the power of movi - 


ther, than I can comprehend the manner of my 
ideas. To me, both are equally inexplicable ; pr. | 


| both equally prove the exiſtence and the power of a 


= of conſequence, that it muſt come from: a _ 1105 oo 


Tr Being, the author of thought and motion. 
LUCRETIUS. 


- If our foul is not a fbtil fie an ethereal wire 
| ſence, what is it? | | 


POSSIDONIUS. 


Neither you nor I know aught of the matter. I will 

tell you plainly what it is not; but I cannot tell u 
what it actually is. I fee that it is a power lodged in 

my body; that I cd not give myſelf this power; and, 


5 ws to myſelf. : 
5 LUCRETIUS. 


- You did not give yourſelf life: you feceived it from 
your father; from whom likewiſe, together with life, 
you received the faculty of thinking, as he had received = 
' both from his father, and fo on backwards to infinity, 

You no more know the true principle of life, than you 
do that of thought. This ſucceſſion of AS and 
thinking beings hath always exiſted. _ | 


POSSIDONIUS. 


I plainly ſee, that you are always obliced to abandon : 
_ the ſyſtem of Epicurus ; and that you dare no longer 
maintain; that the declination of atoms produced 
thought. I have already, in our laſt colloquy, refuted 
the eternal ſucceſſion of ſenfible and thinking beings. _ 
I ſhewed-you, that, if there were material beings ca- 
- pable of thinking by their own power, thought muſt 
neceſſarily be an attribute eſſential to all matter; that, 
if matter thought neceſſarily, and by its own virtue, all 
matter muſt of courſe think: but this is not the caſe, 
and therefore it is impoflible to maintain a fucceſſion of 
material . WAGs of een * the Wen 


LUCRE- | 
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LUCRETIUS. 


| Notwithſtanding this reaſoning, which you rept, . 
it is certain that a father communicates a foul to his 


ſon, at the fame time that he forms his body. This 
foul and this body grow together; they gradually ac- 


quire (trength ; they are ub) to calamities, and to 
the infirmitles of old age. The decay of our ſtrength 
_ draws along with it that of our judgment; the effect, 


at laſt, ceaſes with the cauſe, : and the ſoul vaniſhes like | 


* 1 into air. 


Preteren, lend pariter cum cor pore, & und 
| Creſcere ſentimus, paritergue ſeneſcere mentem. 
Nam welet infirmo pueri, teneroque vagantur _ 
Corpore, fic animi ſequitur Jententia tenuis. 
Inde ubi robuſtis adlole vil wir ibus tas, 
Confilium quoque majus, & auctior eſt ani mi vis. 
_ Poſt ubi jam walidis quaſſatiim eſt viribus æ 
Corpus, 85 obtuſis ceciderunt wiribus artus- 
Claudicat ingenium, delirat linguaque, menſque 3 3 
Omnia deficiunt, atque uno tempore deſunt, 
Ergo diſſolvi quoque convenit omnem animai 
 Naturam, ceu ſumus in altas aeris auras : 
Quandoquidlem 7 pariter, pariterque videmus 


Creſcere, & (ut beui⸗ fimul ewe fe fa fatiſcit.. 


Beſides, tis plain that ſouls are born and grow 
; And all by age decay, as bodies do : 


To prove this truth ; in infants, mind appear WIRES 


 Infirm, and tender as their bodies are: 

In man, the mind is ſtrong; when age e 
And the quick vigour of each member 

The mind's pow'ts too decreaſe, and waſte apace ; 
And grave and rev'rend folly takes the place.  * 
Tis likely then the foul and mind muſt die; 

Like ſmoke in air, its ſcatter'd atoms fly: 

Since all theſe proofs haye ſhewn, theſe reaſons told, 
Tis with the "Ry born, grows Weng and old. * 4 
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POSSIDONIUS. 
| Theſe, to be ſure, are very fine verſes ; but do you N 


2 1 * "I 70 : * of Wt ” 8 * 2 * ao * v « * X 7 * 


Fe, 4 


JH ae inform me of the nature of the ſoul? 5 


| probability. 


__ _ LVCRETIUS. 
No; T only give you its hiſtory, and 1 reaſon with 5 


 POSSIDONIUS. 


| Where is the probability of a father's communicating 
to his fon the 1 of thinking? 


| -LUCRETIUS. EN | 
Do you not daily ſee children reſemblinz their fathers 


4 in their inclina tions, as well as in their features? 


| _ POSSIDONIUS. ] : 
But does not a father, in begetting his fon, act as 2 
blind agent? Does he pretend, when he enjoys his wife, 


to make a ſoul, or to make thoughts? Do either of 


them know the manner in which : a child 1 is formed in 


the mother's womb? Muſt we not, in this caſe, have | 


- recourſe to a ſuperior cauſe, as well as in all the other 
operations of nature which we have examined ? Mutt 
you not ſee, if you are in earneſt, that men give them- 
ſelves nothing, but are under the hand 6f an — 


b maſter? 


1 3 LUCRETIUS. "0 
A If you know more of the matter than 1 do, tell me | 

4s what the foul is. 1 | 

| | | POSSTIDONIUS. 


10 not pretend to know what it is more than 
Let us endeavour to * each . Tell 


E : firſt, what | is vegetation ? 


LUCRETIUS, 
Tris an internal motion, that carries the moiſture of 
| the earth into plants, makes them grow, unfolds their 
| PIT Try &c. 


ror 
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POSSIDONIUS. 


vou do not think tht thre i being called N 


1a, that performs theſe wonders! 
LU RETIUS. 
| Who ever thought ſo? | 

| POSSIDONIUS. 


From our former colloquy you ought to conclude, 
that the tree did no xx vegetation 10 ict. 


CRETIUS. 
— efaiow | 


<4 POSSIDONIUS. 
Ten me next what life is. 


LucRE TITUS. 


Tis — * with A in an v ogni. 


e 
POSSIDONTUS. 


And i is there not a being called life that gives percep- M0 


tion to an organized body ? 
_.. IVCRETIUS. 


Doudtleßß, vegetation, and life are words which 6g 


5 nify things that ive and vegetate. 
POSSIDONIUS. 
| If a tree and an animal cannot give themſelves life 
F give yourſelf If thoughts? 
_ LOCRETIUS. 


_ Ithink Icanz for think of whatever | 8 
intention was to converſe with you about 2 1 


and I have done fo. 


POSSIDONIUS. | 
You think that your are mafler of your ideas: do you 


know then what thoughts you will have in an hour, or 
in a quarter of an hour? 


LUCRETIUS. 
I muſt own that I do not. 


L4  PO$- 


a DIALOGUES, _ 
posslDoN Ius. 


You frequently have ideas in your "ID you make 
verſes in a dream: Cæſar takes cities: I reſolve pro- 


blems; and hounds purſue the ftag in their dreams, 


Ideas, therefore, come to us independently of our own 
o ” wild: they are — us by a Superior Being. 


LUCRETIUS. 


Jn what manner do you mean? Do you ſuppoſe that 
the Supreme Being is continually employed in commu- 


nicatinz ideas; or that he created incorporeal ſubſtances, 
which were aiterwards capable of forming ideas of them- 
telves, ſometimes with the atliſtance of the ſenſes, and 
ſometimes without it? Are theſe ſubſtances formed at 
the moment of the animal's conception? or are they 
formed before its conception? Do they wait for bodies, 
in order to inſinuate themſelves i into them? or are they 
not lodged there till the animal is capable of receiving 
them? Or, i in fine, is it in the Supreme Being that 2 
very animated being ſees the ideas of things? What is 


your opinion? 
POSSIDONIUS. 


Wben you tell me how our will 3 an inſtan- 
| taneous motion in our bodies, how your arm obeys your 


will, how you receive life, how food digeſts in the ſto- 


mach, and how corn is transformed into blood, Iwill 


then tell you how we have ideas. With regard to all 


theſe particulars, I frankly confeſs my ignorance. The _ 


world, perhaps, may one day obtain new lights; but 


from the time of Thales to the preſent age, we have 
not had any. All we can do'is to be ſenſible of our own 


| weakneſs, to acknowledge an Almighty Being, and to 
| be upon our — e wee ſyſtems. 


Or 


ods. te n Mm — 
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NOD abus ugued IS a 
N Or. LANGUAGES. 
T.: is no language abſolutely perfect; none 
that can expreſs all our ideas and all our ſenſa- 

tions, the nice and delicate diſtinctions of which are too 
numerous and too imperceptible. No man can make 
known the preciſe degree of feeling which he has in his 
own breaſt. We are : obliged, for inſtance, ta diſtinguiſh 
by the general name of love and hatred, a thouſand 
different degrees of love and hatred: and the cafe 
is the fame with all our pains and pleaſures. | Thus all 
languag ages are, like ourſelves, imperfect. 
hey have all been formed ſucceſſively, and by de- 
grees, according to our ſeveral wants and neceſſities; 
the firſt grammars were inſenſibly formed by that inftin& 
which is common to all men. The Laplanders and the 
Negroes, as well as the Greeks, had occaſion to expreſs 
the paſt, the preſent, and the future; and they did ſo. 
But as no language was ever formed by an afſembly of 
logicians, none, of conſequence, has ever arrived at a 

perfect and regular plan. 

All words in all poſſible tongues are ti the 
pictures of our ſenſations. Men can never expreſs what 
they do not feel. Thus all languages are become meta- 

horical, and all tend to enlightea the mind : the hearr 
burns, the judgment ſees, compounds, unites, divides, 
wanders, collects itſelf, and is diſſipated. ; 

All nations have agreed to give the name of breath” 
or ſpirit to the human foul or underſtanding, whoſe ef- 
feats they perceive without ſeeing its ſabſtance, after 
having given the name of breath, wind, or fpirit, to 


the motion of the air, whoſe ſubſtance they can no 
more diſcern. 


Among all nations infinite hath ever. been 4 'negari 3 


of finite; and immenſity a negation of meaſure. It is 
evident that all languages have ſprung from our fire 


lenſes, as well as all our ideas. 115 | Ee 
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The leaſt imperfect are like the laws; thoſe which 
are leaſt arbitrary are the beſt, 1 0 
The moſt perfect languages muſt neceſſarily be fuch, 

as are ſpoken by thoſe nauons, who have cultivated the 
.._ Polite and the focial arts with the greateſt induſtry and 
| ſucceſs. Thus the Hebrew, like the people who ſpoke 
it, muſt neceſſarily be one of the pooreſt tongues in the 
univerſe. How could the Jews, who, before the time 
of Solomon, had not a ſingle boat; how could they 
| Have any ſea-terms? How could they have any terms 
of philoſophy, who were plunged in a ſtate of the moſt 
_ Profound Rm, till they begun to learn ſomething = 
in their Babyloniſh captivity ? The Phœnician tongue, 
from which the Jews borrowed their jargon, muſt have 
deen greatly ſuperior, as it was the language of a rich, 
induſtrious and commercial people, diffuſ throughout 
the umverſe. „ 
I be moſt ancient to we know muſt be the lan- 
guage of that nation which was moſt anciently formed 
into a political body. It muſt further be the language 
of that nation which has been leaſt frequently ſubdued; 
or, when it has been ſubdued, has always civilized its 
conquerors. And in both theſe reſpects the Chineſe 
and the Arabic are the moſt ancient of all the modern 


There is no mother tongue. All the neighbouring 


nations have mutually borrowed from each other; but 


we have given the name of mother - tongue to thoſe lan- 
guages, — which ſome known idioms are derived. 
The Latin, for inſtance, is the mother-tongue to the 
Italian, the Spaniſh, and the French. But the Latin 
itſelf was derived from the Tuſcan; and the Tuſcan 
from the Celtic and the Greek. „ 
The moſt beautiful language muſt certainly be that 
which is, at once, the moſt complete, the moſt 
ſonorous, the moſt various in its expreſſions, and the 
moſt regular in its compoſition; that which has the 
greateſt number of compound words, which by its pro- 
| 25 moſt happily expreſſes the flow or impetuous mo— 
tions of the ſoul, and approaches the neareſt to * : 
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| The Greek hath all theſe advantages; and is free | 
- from the harſhneſs of the Latin, in which there are fo 
many words that end in um, wr, and us, It hath all 
the pomp of the Spanyſh, and all the ſweetneſs of the 
Italian. And it excels all the living languages in the 
harmony of its expreſſion, owing to its great variety of | 
long and ſhort ſyllables : fo that, disfigured as it now is 
in Greece, it may ſtill be conſidered as the _ 


* e in the univerſe. 

5 he moſt beautiful language cannot be the moſt | 
nerally uſed, when the people who ſpeak it are opprefied 
with ſlavery, few in number, deprived of all commerce 


with other nations, and when theſe other nations have 
improved their native tongues. Thus the Greek muſt 


de confined within narrower bounds than the Arabic, or 
even than the Turkiſh language. | 
Of all the European languages, the French muſt be ; | 
the moſt general, becauſe it is the beſt adapted to con- 
verſation. It has taken its character from that of the 
people who ſpeak it. 
Of all nations in the world the French have, for al- | 
moſt theſe three hundred and fifty 2 paſt, moſt in- 
duſtrio uſſy cultivated the arts of | life : they were 
the firſt that freed it from all manner of conſtraint ; - 
| they were the firſt among whom the women became 
free and even ſovereign, while in other countries they © 
were no better than ſlaves. The Syntax of this tongue, ; 
_ which is always uniform, and admits of no inverſions, is 
another advantage which hardly any other tongue poſ- 


leſſes In a word, the French language is a more cur- - 


rent coin than others, though it ſhould even happen to 
want weight. The prodigious number of agreeably fri- 
volous books which France has produced, is a freſh. 
reaſon of that favourable reception which its language 
has met with in other nations. 
Books of ſcience will never make a language general. 
People will tranſhte theſe books: they will ſtudy the 
philofophy of Newton; but they will not learn the f 
Engliſh, in order to underſtand him. 
Another circumſtance that renders the French lan- 
guage more common than any other, is the perſection 
| | „ 
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to which our theatre has been carried. It is to a 
Cinna, a Phedra, and a Miſanthrope, that it owes its 
reputation, and not to the conqueſts of Lewis XIV. 
It is neither fo ſmooth and copious as the Italian, fo 
majeſtic as the Spaniſh, nor ſo nervous as the Engliſh ; 


theſe three languages; owing to this circumſtance alone, 
that it is fitter for converſation, and that there are a 
greater number of agreeable books in it than in any 
other tongue. In a word, it has ſucceeded like the 
French cooks, becauſe it has more happily flattered the 
| taſte. 3 BE -- 
The ſame ſpirit that hath led other nations to imitate 
the French in their furniture, the diſtribution of their 
rooms, their gardens, their dances, and every other 
_ graceful accompliſhment, hath likewiſe led them to 
5 peak their language. The great art of good French 


Vriters is preciſely the ſame with that of the French 
women, who ſet themſelves off to better advantage 
than the other women of Europe, and without being 
more beautiful in reality appear to be fo by the elegance 


of their dreſs, and by that charming behaviour, at once 


fo noble and fimple, which they afſume and ſupport 
with fo much eaſe and freedom.  _ + 
It is by the arts of poliſhing and refining, that this 
language has at laſt baniſhed all traces of its ancient bar- 
barity. Every thing would ſhow this barbarity to any 
one who would examine the matter with attention. He 
would find that the number vingt comes from viginti; 
and that we formerly pronounced the g and the ? with 
that harſhneſs which is natural to all the northern na- 
tions. From the month of Auguſtus is derived the 
mouth of faf. | | 
It is not long fince a German prince, ſuppoſing that 
the word Auguſtus was never pronounced otherwiſe 
in France, — 4 Auguſtus king of Poland, king Aouſt. 
From Pao we form Paon. We ͤonce pronounced it 
like Phaon, and we now fay Pan N e e 
From Lupus is derived Loup, and we formerly ſounded 
the p with a moſt diſagreeable roughneis. All the let- 
ters which we ha ve ſince ſuppreſſed in n 
; retained _ 


Or LANGUAGES. | 
tained in writing, are proofs of the barbarity of our 
ancient cuſtoms. 6” - "34h 1 {7:74.08 
We did not begin to ſoften our language till we had 
ſoftened our manners. It was:rude and unpolithed till 
Francis I. called the ladies to court. One might as well 
have talked the ancient Celtic as the French in the 
time of Charles VIII. and Lewis XII. The German 
was not more harſh and unmuſical. All the imperfect 
tenſes had a hideous ſound: every ſyllable was pro- 
nounced in aiemoient, faiſoient, croyoient, they Kid, 
_ eroy-0i-ent.. This was the croaking of ravens, as the em- 
— Julian ſaid of the ancient Celtic, rather than the 
me . nes TELE ES 
It required whole ages to wipe off this ruſt. The 
imperſections that ftill remain would be intolerable, 
were it not for the pains we conſtantly take to ſhun 
them, as a ſkilful rider ſhuns the ſtones on the road. 
Good writers take care to combat thaſe vicious ex- 


3 preſſions, which are firſt brought into vogue by the 


ignorance of the people, and being afterwards adopted 
by bad authors, paſs into gazettes and public writings. 
Thus from the Italian word celeta, which ſignifies elmo, 
caſque, ormet, the French ſoldiers in Italy have formed 
the word /alade ; fo that when we ſay, il a pris ſa 
| falade, we do not know whether the perſon mentioned 

haas taken his helmet or his lettuce. T he writers of the 

gazeites have tranſlated the word ridotto by redoubte, 
which ſignifies a kind of fortification: but a man that 
knows the langu ge will always preferve the word 
aſſemble. Roaſt-beef in Engliſh ſignifies b@ufroti ; and 
our inn-keepers now talk to us of the roaſt-beef of mut- 
ton. Riding-coat means un habit de cheval: from 
_ thence we have formed redingotte; and the people take 
it for an old word of our own language. Men of letters 
having been obliged to adopt this word as well as the 
prog becauſe it ſignifies a thing adapted to a particu- 
__ lar:cuſtom. t 1 ares 

The populace ſubdues the court, if we may uſe the 
expreſſion, in fixing the terms of arts and trades, and 
things abſolutely nec:ffary, as well as in matters of reli- 
gion, Thoſe who treat the vulgar with the greateſt 
. contempt 
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contempt are yet obliged to ſpeak, and even to think, 
in appearance like them. | | 3 
It is no argument of bad language to call things by 


thoſe names which the mob has given them; but one 


may eaſily diſcover the ſuperior 222 of one nation 
of the names they give 


to every thing. . 5 
— 1 imagination, that people apply 


above another by the propriety 


the ſame expreſſion to an hundred different ideas. It 


_— a ridiculous barrenneſs of invention, not to be 
able to expreſs otherwiſe,. un bras de mer, un bras de 


balance, un bras de fauteuil. It ſhews a great poverty 


of genius to fay equally la tete d un clou, and la tete 
un arme. We every where find the word cu, and 

always improperly applied. A ſtreet without a tho- 
roughfare bears no reſemblance to a cu de ſac; a plain 


impaſſes ; the. populace have called them cus, and 
queens have been obliged to call them ſo likewiſe. The 


_ bottom of an artichoak, and the point that terminates 
the lower part of a lamp, have no more reſemblace to 


|  @ cu, than theſe ſtreets without a paſſage: and yet we 
always ſay, cu de artichaud, and cu de lampe, becauſe 


the people that formed the language were then rude 
and unpoliſhed. The Italians, who a better right 
than we to employ this expreſſion, have taken care to 
refrain from it. The people of Italy, naturally more 
ingenious than their neighbours, have formed a language 


much more copious than ours. 
The cry of every animal ſhould have a particufar 


term to expreſs it. It diſcovers a ſhameful poverty f 


language to want diſtinct expreſſions for the chirping of 


a bird, and for the cry of a child; and to call things ſo 


different by the fame name. The word wagiſſement, 


derived from the Latin wagitus, might very well have 


efſed the cry of infants in the cradle. 


no longer ſignify what they ought to ſigmfy. Idiot for- 
merly meant ſolitaire; now it means for. Epipbanie 
ſignified ſuperficie ; at preſent it is the twelfth day. 
. | Baptijer 


1 e 18 © ow 


Ignorance hath introduced another cuſtom into all the 
modern languages. There are thouſands of words that 


7 ͤ 
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Baptiſer is to plunge in enter; we ſay to baptize by 


the name of John or James. 


To theſe defects almoſt all languages may be added 
ſome barbarous i 


reur, are decent words ; garce, courtiſane, coureuſe, 


— 
Another effect of the irregularity of thoſe languages | 
which were compoſed at random, in times of i 
and barbarity, is the great number of compound words 
whoſe ſimples no longer exiſt. Theſe are children that 
have loſt their father. We have architrawes, but no 
 traves; architedes, but no tefes ; ſoubaſſements, but no 
baſſements. There are things ineffables, but none effables. 
One may be intrepide, = none trepide; impotent, but 
not potent. A fund is inepui/able, but cannot be puiſa- 
| ble, There are _ impudents and 
none pudents, or e hgnihes pareſſeux, 
and chalant a rt rag FE X 
Theſe defects are to be found in a greater or leſs de- 
ree, in all languages: theſe are wild and uncultivated 
has from which the hand of a Gilful artiſt can derive 
great advantage. L 
There are daily gliding into languages other faults 
which mark the genius of a people. In France new 
modes are introduced into our manner of expreſſion, as 
well as into head-drefſes. If a patient or a phyſician of 
faſhion takes it into his head to fay that he hath a 
ſoupgon of a fever, to ſignify that he hath a ſlight touch 
of it, in a moment the whole nation ſhall have ſoupgons 
of a cholic, ſoupgons of hatred, love, and ridicule, ot : 
preachers tell you from the pulpit, that you ought at 
leaſt to have a ſoupgon of love to God. In a few months 
this mode is laid afide to make room for another. 
| Vis-a-wis is every where introduced. You find people 
in all companies vis-a-vis their inclinations and their 
intereſt. The courtiers are well or ill vis-a-vis the 
king. The miniſters are embarraſſed wis-a-vis them- 
ſelves. The parliament in a body inform the nation 
that they have been the defenders of the laws vis-a-vis 


ities. Gargon, courtiſan, cou- 


are indecent. Venus is a charming word, vinirien is 


inſolents; but 
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Deir in a ſtate of perdition. 


But ee een. , hinges. 4 
2 tranſient mode of expreſſion, with which we 


are ſoon di 3 nor is it the frequent uſe of thoſe 
ſoleciſms which prevail in company, and into 
which ps authors never f it is the affeQation of 
 middhi 
in the ſtile of converſation. You may read in our new 
books of philoſophy that we ought not to make à pure 
 perte les frais de penſer ; that eclipſes are en droit 
 ebeffrayer le peuple; that Epicurus had a bodya Puniſon 


| thouſand other expreſſions of the like nature, worthy of 
the lacquey of the Precieuſes ridicules. | 


Ibe ſtile of the king's orders and decrees pronounced 
in the courts of juſtice, is ſufficient to ſhew. the depth 
of. barbarity from which we have but lately . emerged. 
Me hugh at the —_ e in os —_— of 


— Flaideurs: 
* Firome apris * pM 


| — atteint, frappe, moi 1 &la j joue. 


4 * it bappem unkuckily that the compilers of our 
| gazette and journals have fallen into the, ſame incon- 


and you read in the public papers; On à apris 
gue la flotte aurait mis d la voile le Mars, & walt 
auroit double les Sorlingues. 
_- Every thi 
once become 


country; and who almoſt always intermix foreign ex 
as with their native tongue; the merchants who 
introduce into converſation the terms of the counting- 


houſe, and who tell; you that England arms the fleet, 


but that per contra France equips veſſels ; and the wit 


: foreign countries, who, ignorant of the idiom of the 


language, tell you that a young prince has been very 

well edugue, inſtead of ſaying * he has received 4 

good education. K 
ut 


And 'the clergy ane vir@-vie the 


authors, — the moſt ſerious. things 


—ͤ oo enemies a. 


de fon ame; that Chdius renvia ſur Auguſte, and a 


conſpires to corrupt a — that i is 
hat general! the authors, who viti- 
ate its ſtile by affectation; thoſe who write in a foreign 
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But though all languages be imperfect, it does not 


from thence follow that we ought to change them We , 
ought inwardly to adhere to that manner of expreſſion 
which has been uſed by good authors; and when there 
is a ſufficient number of approved authors, the language | 
is then fixed. Thus we cannot make any innova tions 
in the Italian, the Spaniſh, the Engliſh, or the French, 
without corrupting them. And the rea ſon is plain; for 
we ſhould by this means, ſoon render unintelligible 
thoſe books which, at once, contribute to the” —— 
tion and entertainment of the wane. 
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. 
\UFPENDORF, and thoſe who write | like him 
on the intereſts of princes, make almanacs, which 
are defeQtive even for the current year, and 11 next 


year are abſolutely good for nothing, 13 
4 Who would "IR, aid at the .of Nimeguen, 

that Spain, Mexico, Peru, Na ples, * and Parma, 
would one * belogy to the houſe N 


III. 
Ne any one bend at the time that Charles 
verned Sweden with deſpotie ſway, that his 
E e ou hae wm more e . 
eld? ; 
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| The Wer were * about a century 
803 at 9 28 are abſolute. 


V. 
The Ruſſians in former me, fold bs like 
the Negroes ; at preſent, they have ſuch a high opinion 


C of their own merit, that they will not admit fo- 


foldiers into their army, and they reckon it 2 


point of honour never to deſerts but they muſt till 


employ foreign officers, becauſe the nation has not yet 


acquired ſo much {kill as — . only learned 


* obey. 4 


"A a to * ds offer We bs: 


it of their own accord. Some obſcure compiler of the 


letters of queen Chriſtina, has offered an inſult to the 
common ſenſe of mankind by juſtifying the murder of 


Monaldeſqui, who was aſſaſſinated at Fontainebleau by 


order of a Swediſh lady, under pretence that this lady 
had once been queen. None but the aſſaſſins employed 
her could have had the impudence to alledge, that 
t princeſs might lawfully do at Fontainebleau, what. 


would have been a crime at 3 
VII. 


| That government would be wenky of the Hotientots, - 


| in which a certain number of men ſhould be allowed to 


_ fay: « Thoſe who labour ought to pay' we ought t to- 


: pay nothing, becauſe we are de.” 


5 _ 
That government would be an inſult both on God 


Fe wh man, in which the citizens might ſay: Phe ftate 
has given us all we poſſeſs ; and we owe it 5 but 


_ 


— inp ak; the more does it 
the ſeeds of — wars. It is the ſpirit 
of —— that has — this plague from the 


X. Were 
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Were Luther and Calvin to return to the world, they 
would make no more noiſe than the Scotiſts and the 
Thomiſts. The reaſon is, they would appear in an age 
when men begin to be enlightened. , 7 
It is only in times of barbarity that we ſee ſorcerers, 

and people poſſeſſed by evil ſpirits, kings excommuni- 
| cated, and ſubjects abſol ved from their oath of allegiance 
by doctors. ) 8 


There is a convent in the world, entirely uſeleſs in 
every reſpect, which enjoys an income of two hundred 
thouſand livres. Reaſon ſhews that if theſe two hun- 
dred thouſand livres were given to an hundred officers 
who ſhould marry, there would be an hundred uſeful 
citizens rewarded, an hundred young women provided 
tor, and at leaft, four hundred perſons more in the 
itate at the end of ten years, inſtead of fifty ſluggards. 
It further ſhews that if theſe fifty ſuggards were | 
to their country, they would cultivate the earth and 
people it; and that of courſe there would be more 
labourers and ſoldiers. This is what is withed for by 
every one, from the prince of the blood to the vine- 
dreſſer. Superſtition alone oppoſed it formerly; but 
reaſon, acting in ſubordination to faith, ought to cruſh 
es. i 
A prince with a ſingle word can at prevent 
young people from „ vows before the age of 
twenty-five; and ſhould any one ſay to the ſovereign, 
„What will become of young ladies of rank, whom 
we commonly facrifice to the eldeſt ſons of our fami- 
lies?” The prince may reply, © they will become 
what they are in Sweden, Denmark, Pruſſia, . 
and Holland ; they will produce citizens; they were 
born for propagation, and not to repeat Latin, which 
they da not — A woman that nourihes two 


\ 2 a * DC; TY op IT _ - 
; : . , 
CE 


4 as 3 Tubveiry on the 

children and foins, i is more aka © to the ſtate than all 
| the convenis in the wn”... 

-Je-1 is a great happineſs both to the prince and the 


Rate, that there are a number of philoſophers who im- 
* theſe maxims on the minds of the people. 


XV. 


| Philoſophers danke no od intereſt, can only 


ſpeak i in 3 of 2 and of the public _ 

| XVI. 

; Philoſophers love religion; and are | uſeful to o kiog⸗ 
| by deftroying ſuper fition, vw hich is s always an nbd to 
* 


5 5 xXVn. 
It was faperftition that occaſioned the aſſaſſination of 


Henry III. of Henry IV. of William prince of Orange, 


- and of ſo many others. To it we ought to aſcribe the 


_ rivers of blood that have been ſhed — the time e of 
898 * 


= VL 


Superſtition i is the mo dreadful enemy of 1 the human 


| Kind. When it rules the prince it hinders him from 
conſulting the good of his people; when it rules the 
wy People, it ma kes them rebel againſt their Prince, 5 


| x F * 3 1245. XX. 
Tlhbere is not a ſingle example in hiſtory of philoſo- 
phers oppoſing themſelves to the laws of the prince. 
_ faſm did not occaſion commotions that fill us with 


1 | Liber conlids j in * 4 upon | the wh only. In 
this view every man is free in Sweden, England, Hol- 


land, Switzerland, Genera, and Hamburg. The caſe 
| 8 Venice and Genoa; tho bin theſe two 
ces, whoever does not amy aa to the body of the no- 

is. "anche and contemned. But there are {fill many 
| provinces, 


here never was an age in which ſuperſtition and enthu- 
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greateſt part of the people are ſlaves. 
: prince, more accompliſhed than his predeceſſors, will 


make the labourers of the land ſenſible, that it is not 


| wholly for their intereſt, that a man, who has one 
Y horſe, or ſeveral horſes, that is, a nobleman, thould 
have a right to kill a peaſant, by laying ten crowns on 

bis grave. Ten crowns, it is true, is a very conſidera- 

ble fum to a man born in a certain climate; but in pro- 


J ceſs of time people will have the fagacity to diſcover 


ö that it is of little uſe to a dead man. The. commons 


then may poſſibly be admitted to a ſhare in the admi- 


niſtration; and the form of government, which pre- 
in the neighbourhood of Turky, 


- A. citizen” of Amſterdam is a nan; cities a2 
few degrees of longitude from thence is a beaſt of 


burthen. A 


_ never dreams of ſuch a truth. 


men, we are all equal: as members of ſociety we are 
not. All natural rights belong equally to the Sultan 
and to a f oth of them may diſpoſe with the 


effects. Thus in things eſſential all men are equal, 
though they play different parts on the theatre of the 
„ | i | 


XXV. 


government. Put this queſtion to a miniſter or to his 


deputy ; they will doubtleſs be for abſolute power. 


Put it to a baron; he would have the Drone to 


4 J % ” * 


provinces, and large chriſtian kingdoms, where the 


. ; boo. CS 
* 1 4 . 


theſe countries, when ome | 


r vails in 2 and Sweden may perhaps be eſtabliſhed 


All a are born equal ; but a native of Morocco 
This equality does not deſtroy ſubordination., As 


fame freedom of their perſons, their families and their 


People are always aſking what is the beſt form of 


n 


8 3 
, *N _ 


"= 
—— 
af þ4 


_ - 
- 


wm A _ 
Shy. I 
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| "a Tuovenrs on e | 
- have a ſhare in the legiſlative power. The biſho 
will fay the ſame. The 2 


. — reaſon z and the peaſant would not wiſh to be 
| forgot. The beſt government ſeems to be that in 
- winch os ranks e * 19 


. laws. ey 

; XXVI. 
A poweklican 3 is always more — attached to bis 
on country than a ſubject is to his 3 and for this good 


reaſon too, that men have a greater regard for their 


| own property than for that of their maſter 


XXVII. 
i What i is the love of our ny? A * of 
ſelf-love and prejudice, which the good of ſociety has 


- exalted into the chief of the virtues. It is of great con- 


| ſequence that this vague word, * The * ſhould 
make « deep impreſſion; pg 
WE + Fe 
Wen the lord of a caſtle, or the inhabitant of a city 
blame the exerciſe of abſolute power, and complain of 


the oppreſſion of the peaſants, believe them not. Few 


people complain of evils which they do not feel. Be- 


| fides, the citizens and gentlemen ſeldom hate the perſon 


of their ſovereign, except in a civil war. What they 
hate is abſotute power in the fourth or fifth hand: 


i is the anti-chamber of a deputy, or of a ſecretary 


of an intendant that occaſions their murmurs: it is 
| becauſe they have received a rebuff from an inſolent 


" valet in | the Seb * they * in their deſolate 


| XXIX. 


Tbe Engliſh reproach, the French db. fete 
u 


| their 2 chearfully. The following verſes are the 
beſt that have ever F been written in — on Hat 
| ſudject. | 


«A nation here 1 "ET LY Top Tk 
« Whom nobleſt ſentiments of glory fre: TOR 
6 Yet taught by cuſtom's — and bigot fear, 
Io ſerve with pride, and boaſt the yoke they bear : 


Whole 


4 
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* <4 Whoſe nobles, r 


In courts a mean, in cam 0 
« From prieſts and 2 content — 
"WM 8 by 
« Whoſe people vain in want, in bondage bleſt, 


— * Though ph plundered gay, induſtrious though ugh oppreſt, 


With happy follies rife above their fate; 


| Wee The jeſt and envy of s wiler ftuce.” 


In anfwer to all e which the 


Engliſh try, pamphlets, and fermons are filled, we 
may obſerve that it is very naturaLto love a _ 


which hath reigned for near hundred yea 
Several foreigners, and among 
have come to ſettle in France, merely for the fake of 


living happily. 


3 


NXCI. 


tas: Engliſh | peaſants, who have never travelled 
_ farther than London, imagine that the king of France, 
when he has nothing elſe to do, ſends for a preſident, 
and by wey of amulement FL his eſtate to a r valet * a 


the wardrobe. SE 
There are 3 countries in the world where the ſor- 


tunes of individuals are more ſecure than in France, 


When count Maurice de Naſſau was ſetting out from 


the Hague, in order to take upon him the command of 


the Dutch infantry, he aſked me, if the French would 


confiſcate the rents which he had a right to receive 
from the Town-Houſe of Paris. They will pay 
you,” faid I, exactly on the fame day with count - 
o commands the French . * 


Maurice de Saxe, w 
and my N was literally — | 


XXXIII. 


Levis Xl. in the courſe of his reign ſent about four 
De oats. adore. aut becauſe he was 


not 


4 Soq, = ” ann 
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240 | Twovenrts on the | 
ene to be ſo. Lewis XIV: after 
the affair of. the duke de Lauſun did not baniſh a ſingle 
. r a of © ra ot | 

harles II. more Att r 

1 | 

pe e e ee 4 "696 r ge 
1 — 1 8 Lewis t 
| 4 his prime miniſter to be afſaſl- 
nated. & faffered the cardinal de Richelieu, who 
| was more cruel than e o baths the 1 


witch bloc. 


Cardinal Masa though, placed in the Gull. 
| cumitances, dd not put a dle fon to death. A 
. * ner as he was, he could not have ſupported him- 
Dh y acts of cruelty. If Richelieu had no factions to 
| contend with, he would have raiſed the kingdom to the 
pitch of | grandeur, becauſe his cruelty, which 
proceeded from the | haughtineſs of his temper, having 
no object to employ it, would have ſuffered the natur 
Start of his ſoul to operate in in its full extent. 


PITS IV. 
e full of profound een, and ingenious 


he laws, He cannot put $1 ode to deark 1 a 

Jeeres of the Divan, and a Fetfa of the Muphti. He 

is & little deſpotic, that he can neither change the 

value of money, nor break the Janiffaries, It is not 

true, that he is maſter of the,effects of his ſubjects. He 

_ beftows, lands, which are ca „ Timariots,“ in 
g der as fefs were formerly beftowed. u 


101 Ty N 
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Dieſpotiſm is the abuſe of monarchy, as anarchy is 
the abuſe of a republican form of government. A Sul- 
tan who without the forms, and in violation of the laws 
ol juſtice, impriſons, or murders his ſubj<&s, is 2 public 
robber, dignified with the title of your highneſs. 

5 n. | 
A modern author ſays, there is more virtue in repub- 
lics, and more honour in monarchiess  —- 
Honour is the deſire of being honoured. To be a 
man of honour is to do nothing unworthy of honour. 
We cannot fay of a recluſe that he is a man of honour. 
That expreſſion is applied to fignify that degree of 

_ eſteem which every member of ſociety would have paid 
to his own perſon. We muſt ſettle the meaning of 
terms, without which we ſhall ſoon. be involved in 
_ fuch confuſion, that we ſhall no longer be able to un- 
derſtand one another. V 
In the time of the Roman republic, this deſire of be- 
ing honoured with ſtatues, crowns of laurel, and 


triumphs, rendered the Romans conquerors of the - 


_ greateſt part of the world. The fpirit of honour was 
| kept alive by the empty form of a ceremony, by a leaf 
of laurel orparſley. * 5 
But when the republic was aboliſhed, this kind of 
honour was likewiſe extinguiſhed. CEE 

„ XXXVIII. . 

A republic is not founded on virtue: it is founded on 
the ambition of every citizen, which checks the ambi- 
tion of others; on pride reftraining pride ; and on the 
deſire of ruling, which will not tuifer another to rule. 
Hence are formed laws, which preſerve as great an equa- 
lity as poſſible. It is a ſociety where the gueſts eat at 
the ſame table with an equal appetite, until a ſtrong 
and voracious man comes, who takes all to himſelf, and 

leaves them only the crumbs. | 

Little machines do not ſucceed in the main, becauſe 
their operations are intetiupted Ly the fricion of the 
Vol. XV. M wh. e's. 


1 
F 


. on the 


Shock. The ca Þ& the fone with faces. China 
cannot be governed Bile thi mngoblc An.. 


XL. 
- / Calvinin und Lutheranifin are in danger nth. 7 
that country is full of great biſhoprics, ſovereign 5 
4 and canonries, all proper for making conver- 
ſions. A proteſtant prince turns catholic in order to 
become a biſhop, or king of a certain country, as & 
33 2 huſband. 


XLI. | 

1. ever the Romiſh Aon regains its former 2 5 

dency, it will be by the allurement of rich benefices, 

and by means of the monks. The monks are troops 

that are perpetually fighting 3 the . have no 
5 Ry A 


ni pretended that religions are made for ans. he 

3 But Chriſtianity hath long reigned in Afia. It began in 

Paleſtine, and it hath penetrated as far as Norway. 
_ The Engliſhman, who faid that religions had their 


birth in Alia, and their grave in 3 ee much 


— 

n muſt be owned 6 ie ſome ceremonies and 
myſteries which cannot take place but in certain cli- 
mates. People bathe in the Ganges at the new moons z 


but were they obliged to bathe in the Viſtula in the | 


menth of January, this a& of I * would not * 
long 1 in force, &c. : 


„ | 

m is alledged that Mahomet's law orokibiting the ofe . 
of wine is a law of the climate of Arabia, bene, in = 

that country, wine would coagulate the blood, and 

water is refreſhing. It would have been juſt as reaſon- | 

able to have made an eleventh Commandment in 

and Italy, enjoining the inhabitants to ply the bottle. 
Mahomet did not forbid wine, becauſe the Arabi- 
ans loved water. It is faid in the Sonna, that he for- 
bad it, becauſe he had been a witneſs: of the ſhocking 
exceſſes which drunkenneſs occalioned, = 
XLV. All 
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2 | MV. 
— are 5ot he eff of the nature of 
the climate. To eat, ſtanding, a boiled lamb with 


* lettuce, and to throw the remainder of it into the fires 
nlot to eat a rabbit, begauſe it has not a cloven foot, and 


bdbecauſe it chews the cud; to ſprinkle one's left ear 
Wich the blood of an apimal: all theſe ceremonies have 
little connexion with the nature of the climate. 

If Leo X had 3 to be ſold by 


the Auguſtin monks, who were wont to fell theſe kinds 2 


5 that the Spaniards were not all Ariana. and afterwards 


of merchandizc, he would have had no Proteſtants. If 
Anne 19 had nat been beautiful, England had ſtill 
profeſſed the Romiſh religion. To what was it o 


Mabometans? To what ug TITTY W 2 = 
From one * the events in the 


dd is a fine problem; but it belongs only. to de 
- n 75 the univerſe to folre = 


5 did not deſtroy Rome? 


en 


o r THE 


. 5 


eschNAER 


CITY or 


1 


HE inhabitants of Cachemire are polite and 
II fickle, employed in trifles as other people are in 

ſerious buſineßs, and live like children who know not 
the reaſon of the orders that are given them. They 


complain of every thing, comfort themſelves with every 


thing, laugh at every thing, and forget every thing. 
They had naturally no taſte for the arts. The king- | 
dom of Cachemire ſubſiſted for more than thirteen hun- 
dred years, without having any good philoſophers, 
ood poets, tolerable architects, painters, or ſculptors. 
For the ſpace of more than a thouſand years they were 
fo deſtitute of commerce and manufaQtures, that when 
a marquis of Cachemire wanted ſome linen or a fine 
doublet, he was oblized to have recourſe to a Jew or a 
Banjan. At length, about the beginning of the laſt 
century, there aroſe in Cachemire a number of men 


who did not ſeem to be natives of the country, and 


Who being thoroughly verſed in the ſciences of the Per- 
ſians and Indians, carried reaſon and genius to the higheſt 
perfection. There luckily happened to reign at the 
_ Game time, a ſultan, who encouraged theſe great men, 
and who, by the aſſiſtance of a good vizier, civilized, 
embelliſhed, and enriched the kingdom. The Cache- 
mirians received all his favours with an air of pleaſantry, 
and compoſed ſongs againſt the fultan, the miniſter, and 
the great men who enlightened them, 7 * 
oy $12 | ter 


Alfter this the arts la 


in hardly any thing elſe than the management of the 
hands and heels. There were ſome perſons of great 
agility, who had the art of putting one leg over ano- 
ther to the ſound of muſical inſtruments with furprizing 
gracefulneſs. There were others who invented every 
week an adwirable faſhion of adjuſting a ribband. And, 
in fine, there were ſome excellent chymiſts, who, with 
the eſſence of ham, and other elixirs of the like nature, 

put whole families, in the ſpace of a few years, into 


the hands of their phyſicians and creditors. By theſe 
fine arts the Cachemirians attained to the honour of 


- furniſhing modes, dancers, and cooks to almoſt all Aſia. 


Mean while, the people talked much of making the 
capital more commodious, more elegant, more whole- 


1 foe, and more beautiful than it was. They talked of 


it much, but they did ws A philoſopher of In- 
or his public ſpirit, and 


doſtan, who was remarkable 
who ſpoke his mind freely, however ineffectually, about 
every thing that related to the happineſs of mankind, or 
the improvement of the arts, happened to paſs through 
the capital of Cachemire, where he had a long conver- 
ſation with one of the principal boſtangis about the 
manner of giving the city all that it wanted. The bo- 


ſtangi agreed, that it was a ſhame far the Cachemirians 
not to have a grand and magnificent temple, like that of 


Pekin or Agra; that it was a pity they had no large 


baxards, that is, market-places, and public magazines 


| ſurrounded. with columns, and ſerving, at once, for uſe 
and ornament. He acknowledged that the halls ſet 
apart for the public games were unworthy of a city 
of the fourth order ; that he ſaw with indignation the 
moſt wretched houſes upon the moſt beanifhl bridges; 


and that the people wiſhed in vain for ſquares, foun- 
* tains, ſtatues, and all the monuments that conſtitute the 


glory of a nation 


%% Allow me,” faid the Indian philoſopher, to afk 


you-a ſhort queſtion, *- Why do you not give yourſelves 
" M 3 all 
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iſhed in Cachemire. ; The © 
fire, which theſe heaven-inſpired geniuſes had kindled, 
was covered with aſhes. Nature ſeemed to be exhauſt- 
ed. The glory of the arts in Cachemire conſiſted now | 
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all that you want?” Oh!“ faid the boſtangi, % 
have not means ſufficient for that purpoſe: it would 
| coſt too dear.” It would coſt you nothing at all,” ſaid 
the philoſopher. ** We have already had that ſine pa- 


_ »  Tadox propoſed to us,” replied the citizen; © but theſe 


are the — of a philoſopher, that is, things excel- 
dent in theory, but ridiculous in practice. Our eats are 
flunned with theſe fine ſentences.” © But what anſwer,” 
faid the philoſopher, * did you give to thoſe who told 
ou, that you wanted only a fixed reſolution, and that 
it would colt the ſtate of Cachemire nothing to adorn 
your capital, and to execute all the great undertakings | 
neceffary for that purpoſe.” We gave bum no antwer | 
at all,” jaid the bottangi, © we fell a laughing accord- 
Ag? our cuſtom, and never examined the propoſal.” 
ell,” faid the philoſopher, © laugh les, and think 
more; and! will demonitra te to you the truth of this 


3 paradox, which would make you happy, and which 


now alarms you ſo much.” The Cackemirian, who 


was a man of great politeneſs, bir his lips for fear = 
mould burſt out a-laughing in the Indian's face; and 


= We had the following converſa tion together. 


The PHILOSO EX. 
What do you mean by riches ?. 5 
The BosSTANGL 
A great deal of money. 8 
The PBIIOSs Or HEA. 
Lou are miſtaken. The inhabitants of South Ame- 
rica had formerly more money than ever you will have; 
but as they wanted induſtry, they had none of thoſe 
conveniencies which money can Lr * were 
| N 
A : 5 ir 
Iunderſtand you; you make riches to conſt in the 
poſſeſſion of a fe ertile country. 9 
| The Pur1tos0yrurBMh 8 
No: the Tartars of the Ukraine inhabit one of * 5 
fineſt countries in the world, and yet are in want of e- 
very thing. The wealth of u ſtate is like all the ta- 
„ art and nature. n 
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ſiſt in the ſoil and in the labour. The richeſt and the 


| happieſt geople are thoſe who cultivate the beſt foil 


with moſt induſtry ; and the greateſt gift that God 
hath given to mankind is the neceſſity of * 
The Bos TANG i. 

Agrecd ; but in order to accomplith what we want, 

it will require the labour of ten thouſand men for ten 
| years; and where ſhall we find 9 to by 

. _ 

ö The Pate sern 
Have not you paid an hundred thouſand ſoldiers dur 


4 ing a war of ten years continuance ? 


| The Bos TAN G1. | 
True; and op he! ſtate did 1 not ſeem to be impo- 
: veriſhed. | 
The 6 
What! Have you money to ſend an hundred thouſand 
E _ and = want it to make ten * 
ve 
| . The 8 „ 
Tue two caſes are widely different: it coſts mack 
| less to ſend a citizen to death, than to make him carve 
1 marble. | 
. The 3 | 
You are fill miſtaken. Thirty thouſand cavalry « 4 
lone are more expenſive than ten thouſand artis; and 
the truth is, that neither the one nor the other are ex- 
penſive when they are emplo yed i in the country. Wuat 
did it coſt the antient Egyptians, think ye, to build 
their pyramids, and the Chineſe to raiſe their great 
wall? Onions and rice. Was their country impove- 
niſhed by having maintained laborious men inſtead of 
fattening ſlaggards? Ras 
The Bos ra 6 
Von reduce me to a nonplus, and yet you do not 
convince me. Philoſophy reaſons, but cuſtom acts. 
The PuiLos or HER. 
i Had men always followed this maxim, they would 
Gill * e acorns, and would nat know what is the 
: M 4. full 
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full moon. In order to execute grand undertakings, 


nothing is neceſſary but a head and hands; with theſe 


we can accompliſh every thing. You have fine ſtone, 
will braſs, and timber; you want nothing but the ; 
will 


The B os TAN G 1. 

we have every thing. Nature has been very kind 
to vs. But what enormous cxpenom will. it require | to 
5 work ſo many materials? 


7 PHILOSOPHER. © 
1 do not underſtand you. What expences do you 
mean? Your country produces wherewithal to feed and 
 cloath all its inhabitants. Lou have all the materials 
under your feet. You have two hundred thouſand idlers 
whom you may employ : nothing then remains but to 


make them labour, and to give them for their wages as 


much as may be ſufficient to maintain and cloath them, 


I cannot ſee what <xpence it will be to the kingdom of ; 


Cachemire; for, ſurely, you will not pay any thing to 
. the Chineſe and the Perſians for obliging your” citizens 


to work. 


5 The BOS TAN 85 
What you ſay is very true ; neither money nor pro- 
Y viſions go out of the kingdom. | . 


The PBIILSGSO AIR. | | 
Wr don't you begin to work then this very day? 


The Bos TAN G1. 
1 is difficult to put ſuch a great machine in motion. | 


3 The Pui los or A ö 
tw did you ſupport a war. which coſt fo auch 
blood and treaſure ? | 


| The Bos Tanner _ 5 
We made the poſſeſſors of lands and money n : 
in exact proportion to their ſubſtance. 


The booed 66s 
Well; if they contribute for the m 


32 of ment 
will the give _— for their ha ppi 17 | 
t 
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N What! have you never, ſince you were firſt formed in- 
| to a political body, found out the ſecret of oblizing 
the rich to make the poor work ? are you ſtill i o_ 


3 : of the firſt principles of civil policy ? 


= The Bos Tas 1. 
Though we ſhould oblige the poſſeſſors of rice, lint, 
and cattle, to give meat and cloaths to the poor they 
employ in digging the earth, and carrying burthens, we 
ſhould not be a whit the nearer our point. We mut 
make all the artiſts labour who are e employed. the whole 
year in other buſineſs. | 


"Thi rien ern 
I have been told that there are about an hands 
and twenty days in the year, on which the Cachemiri- 
ans do not labour. Why do you not change the half 


of theſe idle days into days of labour? Why do you | 


not employ, in railing your public edtfices, the artiſts, 
who, for an hundred days, are entirely diſengaged ? 


Then would thoſe, who now know nothing, and have 
only two arms, ſoon acquire a. habit of 2 you 
would ſoon form a nation of artiſts. | 


The Bos TanG1. 
. | Theſe days are devoted to drinking and debauchery 3 
and from thence conſiderable ſums are brought into the 
2 treaſury. | 


* = 


The pn 1 


Your reaſon is adnirable; but no money can come 
into the public treaſury but by means of circulation: 
and will not labour produce a quicker circulation than 
| debauchery, which is the * of ſo many diſeaſes? 
or can it really be the intereſt of a ſtate that _ people 
ſhould be intoxicated for one third of the yea 
This converſation laited a long time. The bo 
at laſt, acknowledged that the Waser was 8 
right; and he was the firſt boſtangi that was ever con- 
vinced by a philoſopher. He promiſed to perform great 
things, but men never perform eicher all they intend, 


ox all they are able to perform. 
M 5 While 


250 15 ; How far we ought to impoſe be 
While the reaſoner and the boſtangi were engaged in 
theſe ſublime ſpeculations, there happened to paſs by a- 

bout twenty handſome two legged animals with little 


cloaks thrown over their long jac 
their heads, and hempen gudles about their loins. 


ets, pointed caps on 


** Theſe are jolly, well-made fellows,” faid the Indian; 


* how many of them have you in your country?“ 


„ About an hundred thouſand of different kinds,” fad 


the boſtangi. Excellent hands,” faid the philoſopher, 

for embelliſhing Cachemire! How ſhould I like to 
fee them handling the ſpade, the trowel, and the plumb- 
et!“ © And I likewiſe,” ſaid the boſtangi; but 
_ theſe men are too great faints to work.“ What do 
they do, then?” faid the Indian. They ſing, they 
drink, and they digeſt,” ſaid the boſtangi * How 


extremely advantageous muſt that be to a ſtate!” ſaid 


the Indian. This converſation, though long, produc- 
> Jr ns 
How far we ought to impoſe upon the 


T is a queſtion of great impertance, however little 
regarded, how far the people, i. e. nine-tenths of 


tze human kind ought to be treated like apes. The 


_ deceiving party have never examined this problem with 
ſufficient care; and, for fear of being miſtaken in the 
_ calculation, they have heaped up all the viſionary noti- 
ons they could in the heads of the party deceived. Dy 

| The good people, who ſometimes read Virgil, or the 
Provincial letters, do not know that there are twenty | 
times more copies of the Almanac of Liege and of the 
Courier boiteux” printed, than of all the ancient and 
modern books together. No one, furely, has a greater 
veneration than myſelf for the illuſtrious authors of 
theſe Almanacs and their brethren. I know, that 2 
ince 


L upon the ProrLe. . 2 
ſince the time of the ancient Chaldeans, there have 
been fixed and ftated days for taking phyfic, pariag our 


mils, giving battle, and cleaving wood. I know that 


| the belt part of the revenue of an illuftrious academy 
cConſiſts in the fale of theſe kind of Almanacs. May I 


preſume to aſk, with all poſſible ſubmiſſion, and a be- 


coming diffidence of my own judgment, what harm it 
would do to the world, were ſome powerful aſtrologer 
do aſſure the peaſants and the good inhabitants of little 
villages, that they might fately pare their nails when 
they pleaſe, provided it be done with a good intention? 
The people, I ſhall be told, would not buy the Alma- 
nacs of this new aftrologer. On the contrary, I will 


venture to affirm, that there would be found among _ 


ceremonies to t 


your great geniuſes many who would make a merit in 
following this novelty. Should it be alledged that theſe 
geniuſes would form factions, and kindle a civil war, I. 
have nothing farther to fay on the ſubject, but readily 5 
give up, for the fake of peace, my too dangerous opi- 
nion. E ISS | | 2 
Every body knows the king of Boutan. He is one 
of the greateſt princes in the univerſe. He tramples 
under his feet the throne of the earth; and his ſhoes - 
(if he has any} are provided with ſceptres infteid of 
buckles. He adores the devil, as is well known, and 
his example 1s followed by all bis courtiers. He, one- 
day, ſent for a famous ſculptor of my country, and or- 
dered him to make a beautiful ftatue of Beelzebub. 
The ſculptor ſucceeded to admiration. Never was there 
ſuch a handſome devil. But, unhappily, our Praxiteles 
had only given five clutches to his animal, whereas the 
Boutaniers always gave him fix. 'This capital blunder of 
the artiſt was aggravated, by the grand maſter of the 
he devil, with all the zeal of a man 
juſtly jealous of his maſter's rights, and of the facred and 
immemorial cuſtom of the kingdom of Boutan. He in- 
lifted that the ſculptor ſhould atone for his crime by the 
loſs of his head. The ſculptor replied, that his five 
clutches were exactly equal in weight to fix ordinary 
clutches ; and the king of Boutan, who was a prince of 
great clemency, granted him a pardon, From that time 
_— 4 
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the people of Boutan were undeceived with regard to 
JJ an clnackes.. 7 
The fame day his majeſty needed to let blood. A 
| furgeon of Gaſcony, who had come to his court in a 
ſhip belonging to our Eaſt-India company, was appoint- 
ed to take from him five ounces of his precious blood. 


I! be aſtrologer of that quarter cried out, that the king 


| would be in danger of loſing his life, if he opened a 
| vein while the heavens were in their preſent ſtate. The 


SGaſcon might have told him, that the only queſtion 
was about the ſtate of the king's health; but he pru- 


dently waited a few minutes; and then taking an Al- 
manac in his hand, © You was in the right, great 
man!“ ſaid he to the aſtrologer of the quarter, the 


king would have died, had he been blooded at the in- 


ſtant you mentioned: the heavens have ſince changed 
their aſpect; and now is the favourable moment.” The 
aſtrologer aſſented to the truth of the ſurgeon's obſer- 
vation. The king was cured; and by degrees, it be- 
came an eſtabliſhed cuſtom among the Boutaniers to 
bleed their kings whenever it was neceſſary. 
A bluſtering Dominican at Rome ſaid to an Engliſh 
Philoſopher, © You are a dog; you fay it is the earth 
that turns round, never reflecting that Joſhua made the 
ſun to ſtand ſtill.” ** Well! my reverend father,” re- 
plied the other; and ſince that time the ſun hath been 
immoveable.“ The dog and the Dominican embraced 
each other; and even the Italians were, at laſt, convinc- 
ed t hat the earth turns round. 6 | 
An augur and a ſenator, in the time of Cæſar, la- 
mented the declining ſtate of the republic. © The 
times, indeed, are very bad,” faid the ſenator ; we have 
reaſon to tremble for the liberties of Rome.” © Ah!” 
ſaid the augur, that is not the greateſt evil; the peo- 
ple now begin to loſe that reſpect which they formerly 
had for our order: we ſeem barely to be tolerated; we 
ceaſe to be neceſſary. Some generals have the aſſurance 
to give battle without conſulting us; and to complete 
our misfortunes, thoſe who ſell us the ſacred pullets be- 
gin to reaſon; Well, and why don't you reaſon like- 
wiſe ? replied the ſenator, and ſince the dealers in 
| 1 pullets 
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pullets i in the time of Czfar are more knowing than 
they were in the time of Numa, ought not you mo- 


dern augurs to be better . thas thoſe who 4 
* in former — * 


The Two CouronraRs: | 


\NE ay the great philofopher Citofile ſaid to a 
. woman who was diſconſolate, and who had good 
reaton to be ſo; Madam, the queen of England, 
daughter to Henry IV. was as wretched as you: the was 
banithed from her kingdoms ; was in the utmoſt danger 

of loſing her life in a ſtorm at fea; and faw her royal 
ſpouſe expire on a ſcaffold.” « Iam ſorry for her,” 
faid the lady; and began again to lament her own mis» 
_ fortunes. 
But, faid Citofile, remember the fate of Mary 
Stuart. She loved, but with the moſt chaſte and vir- 
tuous affection, an excellent muſician, who played ad- 
mirably on the baſs-viol. Her huſband killed her muſi- 
cian before her face; and, in the ſequel, her good friend 
and relation, queen Elizabeth, who called herſelf a vir- 
gin, cauſed her head to be cut off on a ſcaffold covered 
with black, after having confined her in priſon for the 
| ſpace of eighteen years.” That was very cruel,” re- 
plied the lady, and preſently relapſed i into ber former 
melancholy. £ 
Perhaps, faid the comforter, you have heard of 
the beautiful Joan of Naples, who was taken priſoner 
and ſtrangled.“ I have a confuſed remembrance of 
her ng ' faid the afflicted lady. 
II muſt relate to you, added the other, the adven- 
ture of a ſovereign princeſs, who, within my memory, 
was dethroned after ſupper, and who died in a deſert 
_ LY know you whole hiſtory,” 8 the 
Y- 


« Well 


254 The two Couronrins. — © = 
Well then, I will tell you what happened to ano- 
ther great princeſs whom I inſtructed in philoſophy. 

She had a lover, as all great and beautiful — 
have: her father entered the chamber, and ſurpriſed 


the lover, whoſe countenance was all on fire, and his 


eyes ſparkling like a carbuncle. The lady. too had a. 
very florid complexion. The father was ſo highly diſ- 
pleaſed with the young man's countenance, that he 
gave him one of the moſt terrible blows that had ever 
been given in his province. The lover took a pair of 

tongs and broke the head of the father-in-law, who was 
_ cured with great difficulty, and ſtill bears the mark of 


the wound. The lady ina fright leapt out of the win- 


dow and diſlocated her foot, in conſequence of which 


ſhe till halts, though poſſeſſed in other reſpects of a 
very handſome —_—_ 


death for having broken the head of a great prince: 
you can eaſily judge in what a deplorable condition the 


_ princeſs muſt have been when her lover was led to the 
gallows. I have ſeen her long ago when ſhe was in 
priſon: the always talked to me of her own misfor- 
And why will you not allow me to think of mine? 
faid the lady. © Becauſe, ſaid the philoſopher, you 
| ought not to think of them; and fince ſo many great 
ladies have been ſo unfortunate, it ill becomes you to 

_ deſpair. Think on Hecuba; think on Niobe.“ Ab! 
faid the lady, had I lived in their time, or in that of fo 
many beautiful princeſſes, and had you endeavoured to 
conſole them by a relation of my misfortunes, would 
they have liſtened to you, do you imagine?” 
Next day the philoſopher loſt his only fon, and was 

like to have died with grief. The lady cauſed a cata- 
logue to be drawn up of all the kings who had loſt their 
children, and carried it to the philoſopher. He read 
it; found it very exact; and wept nevertheleſs. Three 
months after they renewed their viſits, and were ſur- 
priſed to find each other in ſuch a gay ar ſpritely 
humour. They cauſed to be erected a beautiful ſtatute 
to Time, with this inſcription, To HIM WHO con- 
FORTS, Sn 
n 


The lover was condemned to 


On the Passen, That the Sciences have cor- 


rupted the Morals of Men. 


„ank Heaven, faid Timon to me yeſterday, 1 
8 have burnt all my books.” * What, all with- 
out exception!” I have no objection to your ——_— ; 


the Journal de Trevoux, and the modern roma nces 
new pieces: but what harm have Cicero and Virgil, 


Racine, Fontaine, Arioſto, Addiſon, and Pope, done 
to you?” I have burnt them all, ſaid he, they are the 
corrupters of mankind. Even the maſters of geometry 
alan arithmetic are monſters. The ſciences are the moſt 
terrible ſcourge that ever came upon the earth; 
lad it not been for them we ſhould have ſtill enjoyed 


the golden age. I renounce for ever your men of letters, 
and all those 


they ſend to China for little caterpillars to cloath them- 
ſelves with their down, and where we hear an hundred 
muſical inſtruments playing concerts, which raviſh the 


| ear, and lull the ſoul into a ſweet repoſe. All this is 


ſhocking. It is evident that the Iroquois are the only 
- virtuous people in the world; and even they muſt be far 


from Quebec, into which, I ſuſpect, the damnable 


ſciences of Europe are already introduced.” 


When Timon's choler had time to evaporate, I | 
begged him to tell me, in cold blood, what had inſpired 


him with ſuch a ſtrong averſion to learning. He frank- 

ly acknowledged that his indignation was originally 
owing to the conduct of certain perſons, who make 
themſelves the ſla ves of the bookſellers, and who from 
that petty ſtate to which they are reduced by their in- 


capacity to follow any honeſt profeſſion, inſult, in their 


monthly 


e countries where the ſciences are known. 
It is a ſhocking thing to live in cities where the people 
carry in their pockets the meaſure of time in gold, where 
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_ 5 On the Paxavorx, &c. . 
monthly publications, the moſt reſpectable perſonages in 
1 in order to earn their wages. | 


Fou have reaſon to be offended, faid I to him: 


dut would you kill all the horſes im a town becauſe ſome 
of them are vicious and reſty.” 197, 

I plainly faw that this man had begun by hating the 
abuſe vf the arts, and had become by degrees to hate 
the arts themſelves. © You will allow, ſaid he, that 
A y gives men new wants: theſe wants inflame the 


of all manner of crimes. The .abbe Suger governed 

the ſtate with great prudence in the times of ignorance : 
and a divine, cauſed more heads to be cut off than he 
wrote bad dramatic performances. Hardly had he eſta- 


de Thous, and the Marillacs were ſent to the gallows: 
IF Henry VIII. had never ſtudied, he would not have 
ſent two of his wives to the ſcaffold. Charles IX. would 
never habe ordered the maſſacre of St. Bartholomew, 


ns; and the palſions prompt us to the commiſion 


ln ene, when the Cinquemars, the 


had not his preceptor Amiot taught him to compoſe 


verſes. Nor would the Catholics in Ireland have 


bdutchered between three and four thouſand Proteſtant 


families, had they not been thoroughly verſed in the 
„Lou imagine then, ſaid I, that Attila, Genſeric, 
| Odoacre, and the like monſters of cruelty, muſt have 
ſtudied long in the univerſities.” © Moſt undoubtedly, 
aid he, and I am perſuaded that they muſt have wrote 
a great deal, both in verſe and proſe, otherwiſe they 
would never have deſtroyed a part of the human kind. 
They muſt have carefully peruſed the caſuiſtical writers, 
and the lax morality of the Jeſuits, to calm thoſe ſcruples 
of conſcience which favage nature alone inſpires. It is 
only by the force of genius and cuſture that people be- 
come wicked. Long live the dunces, fince they are ho- 
neſt men.” This opinion he confirmed by a variety of 
arguments ſufficient to have gained the prize of an aca- 
demy. 'Iallowed him to go on with his harangue. We 
ſetout together for the country, where we were to ſup 8 
AV! An 


of the Trrizs of Hoon. 1 TY 


and as we proceeded on our journey, he curſed the bar- 
barity of the arts, and I read Horace. LY 
At the corner of the wood we were anecked by rob- 
bers, and cruelly ſtript of every thin aſked theſe 
gentlemen in what * they had Kegels and they 
owned they had never learned to read. 
After having been thus robbed by theſe unlettered 
boors, we arrived, almoſt ſtark-naked at the houſe 
where we were to ſup : it belonged to one of the moſt 
learned men in Europe. Timon, according to his prin- 
Ciples, expected to have his throat cut. He did not, 
however, meet with ſuch bad W the maſter 
gave us cloaths and money, and entertained us with 
great hoſpitality; and after ſupper Timon called for 
pen and ink, to write ns choſe who cultivate their . 
| — 0 | : 


a - 


On Tirues of Hoxovus. 


TN onading 8 I kave obſerved this ok an 
epiſtle x. Mzcenas : Te dulcis amice rewiſam; 1 
will ſee you again, my dear friend.” This Mzcenas 
was the ſecond perſon in the Roman empire; that is, 
oy was a more conliderable and a more powerful man 
than the greateſt monarch now in Europe. 

In reading Corneille I have remarked, that in a letter ; 
to the great Scuderi, governor of Notre Dame de la 
Garde, he thus expreſſes himſelf, when ſpeaking of the 
cardinal de Richelieu; © The cardinal, your maſter 
and mine.” This, perhaps, is the firſt time that fuch a 

compliment was paid to a miniſter, ever ſince there were 
nnniſters, kings, and flitterers in the world. The fame 
Peter Corneille, the author of Cinna, humbly dedica tes 
that play to the ſieur de Montauron, treaſurer of Spain, 
whom he makes no ſcruple to compare to Auguſtus. 
I am forry be dd not call Montauron Monſeigneur. f 1 
i 
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| 258 : On Tiries of Hoxova. 


It is faid that an old officer, who was but little ne- 


_ quainted with the forms of vanity, having wrote to 
the marquis de Louvois, Monfieur, and received no an- 


ſwer, wrote to him Monſeignenr, and ſtill obtained 
none, becauſe the miniſter had ſtill the Monfeur at 
heart. At laſt he wrote to him, To my God, to 
my God Louvois;” and he began his letter with this 


addreſs, My God, my Creator,” Does not all this 


that we are little and vain? 


do a gentleman: * At your ſervice, my dear friend,” re- 
plied the other; and from that time his dear friend be- 


. camehisimplacapable enen y. A crandee of Portugal con- 
verſing with a grandee of Spain, always called him 
_ . © Your Excellency.” The Cafiilian replied, 4 Your 


_ Civility, Vueſtra Merced ;” a complunental title given to 


thoſe who have no real one. The Portugueſe, piqued |_ 
at this affront, called the Spaniard, in his turn, Your | 


_ Civility ;” and then the other gave him the title of 


_ * Your Excellency.” At laſt the Portugueſe, whoſe = 


_ _ Patience was quite exhauſted, faid to the other, Why 
do you always give me the title of Civility, when I give 


be no equality between you and me.” 


I be vanity of titles was not introduced into the 
northern climate of Europe till the Romans became ac-. 

quainted with the Aſia tic ſublimity. All the kinzs of 5 

Aſia were, and ſtill are, couſin-germans to the fr hd 


moon. Their ſubjects dare not lay claim to this alli- 


ance; and the governor of a province, who ſtiles him- 
ſelf the Nutmeg of Conſolation, and the Roſe of 
Pleaſure,” would be impaled, ſhould he pretend to be 
related, in the moſt diſtant degree, to the fun or moon; 
Conttfantine, I think, was the firſt Roman emperor that 
| burthened the chriſtian. humility, with a firing of pom- 


It. 


ou de. 


prove, that the Romans were great and modeſt, and 


How do you do, my dear friend?“ faid a duke 


| you that of Excellency? And why do you call me your 
Excellency, wken | give you the appellation of your 

Civility ?”* © Becauſe,” replied the Caſtilian, with great 

_ Enmility, all titles are equal to me, provided there 


+ On Tires of Hojoun, ap 
It is true, the title of God was given to the empe- 
rors before his time; but the word God had no fuch 
pony then as we now affix to it. Divus Auguſtus, 


Divas Trajanus, meant no more than Saint Anguitus, 


Saint Lraſan. They thought the dignity of the Roman 
empire required, that the foul of its chief thould go to 
heaven after death; and they frequenily granted the 
utle of Saint, or Divus, to the eiuperors, as an carneſt 


of his future inheritance. It was nearly for the fame 


Teaton, that the firſt patriarchs of the chriſtian church 
were called Your Holineſs ;” an appcilation given 


them, to put them in mind of what they ought to be. 
ö Some people will give themſelves very humble titles, 


provided they are ſure of receiving very honourable 
ones in return. An abbot, who calls hiniſelf friar, 
cauſes his monks to addreſs him by the title of My 


Lord. The pope ſtiles himſelf the Servant of the 
Servants of God.” A good 2 of Holſtein, one day, 
wrote to pope Pius IV. To Pius IV. the Servant of 


the Servants of God:“ but going afterwards to Rome, 
to proſecute his ſuit, the inquiſition threw him into pri- 


* 


ſon, to teach him how to write. 


Formerly none but the emperor had the title of Ma- 


jeſty: the other kings were called your Highneſs, your 
Serenity, your Grace. Lewis XI. was the firlt king of 
France that was diſtinguiihed by the appellation of Ma- 
jeſty ; a title, in reality, as ſuitable to the dignity of 2 


great hereditary kingdom as to an elective priacipality : 
t the title of Highneſs was given to the king of 


France long after his time, and we have ſtill ſome let- 
ters, written to Henry III. in which he is addreſſed by 
this deſigna tion. The ſtates of Orleans would not allow 
queen Catharine of Medicis to be called Majeſty. B 

degrees, however, this laſt denomination — 


The name is indifferent; the power only is not ſo. 
The German Chancery, always invariable in its noble 
cuitoms, ſtill pretend that all kings ought to be diſtin- 
DT — by no other title than that of Serenity. In the 


us treaty of Weſtphalia, in which France and Swe» 


den gave laws to the holy Roman empire, the plenipo- 15 


tentiaries of the emperor never preſented any Latin 


memorials 
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| memorials in which © his ſacred imperial majeſty” did 


duke, declared himſelf 


r 


not treat with the ** moſt ſcrene kings of France 


and Sweden; but the French and Swedes, on their 


part, did not fail to aſſert, that their © facred Majeſties 


of France and Sweden” had many cauſes of complaint 
againſt the moſt ſerene emperor.” At laſt all parties 
were made equal in the treaty. From that time, the 

great ſovereigns have been reckoned equal in the opini- 
on of the people; and he that beats his neighbour is 


always ſure to have the pre-eminence. 1 
Philip II. was the firſt Majeſty in Spain; for “ the 
Serenity of Charles V.” was exalted into Majefty only 


in virtue of his being emperor. The children of Philip | 
II. were the firſt Highneſſes, and they afterwards be- 
came Royal Highneſſes. The duke of Orleans, brother 
to Lewis XIII. did not take the title of Royal Highneſs 
till 1631, and then the prince of Condé took the title 
of moft Serene Highneſs, which the dukes of Vendome 
durſt not aſſume. The duke of Savoy had then the 


title of Royal Highneſs, and afterwards obtained that 


of Majeſty. The grand duke of Florence did as much, 
and almoſt arrived at Majeſty : and, in fine, the czar, 
who was only known in Europe by the name of grand 
emperor, and has been acknow-. 


were formerly but two marquiſſes in Germa- 


ny, two in France, and two in Italy. The marquis of 


different nature. Let an Italian citizen have the ho- 
nour of giving a dinner to the legate of his province, 
and let the legate in drinking to him ſay, My lord mar- 


— your health; he and his ſons are dubbed marquiſſes 


r ever. If a provincial in France, who has no other 
eſtate in his village than the fourth part of a ſmall ruinous 
lordſhip, arrive at Paris, raiſe a ſmall fortune, or have 


the appearance of having raiſed one, he intitles himſelf 


in his deeds, High and mighty lord, marquis, or 


count; and his fon will be made by his notary, © Moſt 


high and moſt mighty lord ;” and as-this ridiculous am- 


dition does no harm either to the government or to civil 
LETS TT. | 2 1 8 ſociety, 
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Brandenbourg has become a king, and a great king; 
but French and Italian marquiffes are ſomewhat of a 
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royal authority. If you are but litt 
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ſociety, it is allowed to paſs unnoticed. Some French 
lords boaſt of having German barons in their ftables: 
ſome German lords ſay that they have French mar- 
quiſſes in their kitchens ; and it is not long ſince a fo- 
reigner at Naples made his coachman a duke. In mat- 
ters of this nature, cuſtom is more 122 than the 
e known at Paris, 
ou may be a count or a marquis as long as you pleaſe; 
ut if you are a manof the long robe, or a collector 
of the revenues, and if the king give you a real marqui- 
fate, you will not on that account be eſteemed a mar- 


| quis. The famous Samucl Barnard was more truly a 
| count than five hundred of thoſe counts whom we daily 


ſee, and who do not poſſeſs four arpens of land. The 
king erected his eſtate of Coubert into a good earldom ; 
and yet, if in a viſit he had made himſelf known as 


count Barnard, the company would have burſt out a- 


laughing. The caſe is widely different in England. If 
the king gives a merchant the title of earl or baron, he 
preſently receives from the whole nation the name 


Which belongs to him. People of the firſt quality, and 


even the king himſelf, call him, my lord. It is the 


fume in Ital y. They have there a regiſter of lords. The 


pope himſelf gives them this title. His phyſician is a 


lord; and no body finds fault with his dignity. 


In France the Mon/eigneur is à terrible affair. A 


| biſhop, before the cardinal de Richeliev's time, was only 
My moſt reyerend father in God ;” but when Riche- 


lieu was ſecretary of ſtate, and ftill biſhop of Lucon, 


his brethren, the biſhops, in order to prevent their be- 
ing obliged to give him this excluſive title of Mon/eig- 
neur, which the ſecretarics of ſtate began to aſſume, 
agreed to give it to themſelves. This ſtep met with no 


oppoſition from the public. But as it was a nc title 
which the king had not granted to Bichops, they were 
ſtill called in the ediQts, declarations, decrees, nd in 
every thing that proceeded from the court only Seiurs, 
and the gentlemen of the council, in writing to a bi- 
ſhop, only called him Mongeur. The dukes and peers . 
met with more difficulty in putting the:ulclves in poſ- 
ſeſſion of Monſeigneur. The grand nobility, and what 
Te 1 * 


„ ee of Howoun. 


1 2 rand robe, flatly refuſed them this diſtine- 
=_ igheſt triumph of human pride it to re- 
= 3 * — henour from thoſe who think themſelves 
*' our equals; but it is difficult to arrive at this point be- 
F cauſe we every where find that pride combats pride. 
VW | When the dukes demanded the poor gentlemen to ſtile 
them Monſeigneur, the prefidents demanded the fame 
from the advocates and procurators. We have known 
a preſident refuſe to be let blood becauſe the ſurgeon 
" fad to him, Sir, in which arm would you have me 
There was an old counſellor of the 
nd chamber who behaved with lefs ceremony. A 
— to him, My lord, the gentleman, your 
ſeeretary .“ The counſellor ſtoped him ſhort, and 
fſaid, © You have committed three blunders in three 
words; I am not a lord; my ſecretary 1s not a 8 | 
man; he is my clerk.” F 
In order to terminate this grand diſpute of vanity, 5 
all the men of the nation muſt one day become Mon- 
ſeignieurs, as all the women, who were formerly Ma- 
demoiſelle, are now become Madame. When one — 
niſh beggar meets another, he ſays to him, © Seigneur, 
has your — drank chocolate 7 This polite man- 
ner of expreſſion — the ſoul, and preſerves gd 
dignity of the ſpecies. | 
Czfar and Pompey were called Caſir and Pompey | 
in the ſenate. But theſe men did not know how to 
live. "They concluded their . with vale, fare- 
| ns, about fixty y rs ago, AﬀeCtionate ſer- 
vanes?” we are now 5. ap * « Moſt humble and moſt 
obedient ;” and. We have actually the honour to be 
ſo. I pity. our poſterity, who will find it difficult to 
make any addition to thoſe pretty forms. The duke de 
| Epernon, who exceeded all the Gaſcons in pride. and 
haughtineſs, but not in political abilities, wrote to the 
cardinal de Richelieu a little before his death, and con- 
__chuded his letter with, Your moſt humble andmoſt obe- =. 
dient; but recolleQing that the cardinal had only given 
him, Your moſt affectiona te, he diſpatched a meſ- 
ſenger to bring back the * which W 
+: 7 | 
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off, and having happily recovered it, he wrote, « Your 
affectionate, 


5 e 
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ROYAL SOCIETY, 


ACADEMIES. 


11. great men have * "TR formed "FR 
the inſtitution of academies, or at leaſt without 
any aſſiſtance from them. Homer and Phidias, Sopho- 
cles and Apeiles, Virgil and Vitruvius, Ariofto and 
Michael Angelo, belonged to no academy; Taſſo met 
with no other advantages beſides a few ill grounded cri- 
ticiſms from that of La Cruſca; nor was Newton in- 
debted to the Royal Society of London for his diſco- 
veries in optics, gravitation, the doctrine of integrals, 


and chronology. Of what uſe then are academies? 


I To keep alive that flame which * geniuſes have 
kindled. 


The Royal Society of London was formed in 1680. 2 
fix years before our Academy of Sciences. This ſociety 


beſtows no premiums or rewards, as ours does; but 


then to make amends every member is perfectly at his 
liberty z there are none of thoſe difagreeable diſtinctions 
invented by the Abbe Bignon, who divided the Aca- 


my of Sciences into _—_— members who had falaries, 
and mere honoranes who had no pretenſions to learn- 


ing. The fociety of London, wholly independent on, 
and unengaged by any but, themſelves, was compoſed 
of perſons who, as | have already obſerved, diſcovered 


the 
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the ſeries of infinites, the laws of light and colours, 


thoſe of gravity, the aberration of the fixed ſtars, the 
_ refleQting teleſcope, the fire-engine, the ſolar microſcope, 
with many other inventions equally uſeful and aſtonith- 
ing. What more could thoſe great men have done for 


the public utility, had they been either penſioners or 


 honoraries ? 


The famous Dr. Swift, in the latter part of queen 


Anne'ẽs reig',, formed the deſign for eſtabliſhing an aca= 
demy for the Engliſh language on the model of the 
French academy. This project was ſupported by the 

earl of Oxford, then at the head of the treaſury, and 
ſtill more by lord viſcount Bolingbroke, who poſſeſſed _ 
the talent of ſpeaking extempore in parliament with all 
that purity with which Swift wrote in his cloſet, and 
who would have been at once the patron and the orna- 
ment of this academy. The members, who were to 


have compoſed it, were perſons whoſe writings will laſt 


as long as the Englith * z namely, Dr. Swift; 
e 


Mr. Prior, whom we have ſeen at our court, in a public 


character, and who is held in the fame reputation in 


England as La Fontaine in France; Mr. Pope, the 


Engliſh Boileau; Mr. Congreve, who may be juſtly 
ſtiled their Moliere “, with ſeveral others whoſe names 


I cannot well remember; all of whom could not have 


failed to have rendered this body illuſtrious in its very 
infancy. But the queen unfortunately happening to 
die ſuddenly, the Whigs took it into their heads to 
bring the protectors of theſe if poſſible to the block or 


gallows; a mortal blow, as you may well imagine, to 
the Belles-lettres. The members who were to have 


- Compoſed this academy, would have had a prodigious 


advantage over the founders of ours. Swift, Prior, 
Congreve, Dryden, Pope, Addiſon, &c. had fixed the 
ngliſh language by their writings ; whereas Chapelain, 


Colletet, Caſſaigne, Faret, Cotin, our firſt academicians, 
were the ſcandal of our nation, and their names fo ri- 


diculous, 


® Never did any two authors write on the ſame ſobje as ſo 
differently as did Moliere and Congreve. Moliere diſtinguiſhed 
bimſelf by his natural ſimplicity, aud Congreve by his unnatural 
wit. | . | 


ob * 1! « Vn — 
diculous, that at this day, ſhould any author have the 

' misfortune to be called Chapelain or Cotin, he would 

de under a neceſſity of changing his name. 7” 


ſhew him ſome of the memoirs of the French academy. 


T told him they had not written any memoirs, but they 


had printed about fourſcore volumes of compliments. 


He glanced over one or two of them. He could by no 
means comprehend a — ſyllable of what they meant, 
erſtood all our good authors. 
All I can diſcover, ſaid he, by this multitude of fine 
ſpeeches, is, that after the new condidate has told 


though he very well u 


them, that his predeceſſor was a very great man, that 


cCardinal Richeheu was an exceeding great man, and 
chancellor Seguier a very eminent man; the director an- 
ſwered him in the ſame manner, that echoed back the 
ſame expreſſions; adding, that the candidate might poſ- 
ſibly be a great man; and as for himſelf, the director, 
he did not mean by all this to forfeit his title to be one 


among the reſt. It is eaſy to diſcover by what kind of 


fatality alinoft all thoſe academical diſcoui ſes have done 
this body fo little honour. Vitium eſt temporis pptius 
gram hominis. The cuſtom has been eſtabliſhed inſen- 
fn fibly, that every academician thould repeat thoſe elo- 
iums at his reception: this was no more than to make 


it a kind of law, to tire the patience of the public. 


Should we afterwards inquire how it came to pals, that 
the greateſt geniuſes who have entered into this fociety 


have ſometimes made the worſt harangues, the rea ſon 
is very evident; it is, that they wanted to ſhine by 


treating a thread-bare ſubjeQ in a manner different from 


all who had gone before them. The neceſſity of fay- 


ing fomething, when one has not a ſyllable to fay ; the 
plague of mixing ſomewhat new in a ſubject already 


exhauſted ; and withal, that paſſion of ſhewing one's 
parts ; are enough to make the greateſt wit appear truly 


- videntous. Not ing able to find any thing but what has 


been faid before, they rack their brains to give the old 


thoughts a new cloathing, 2 forced turns of expreſſion, 


Vol. XV. 


Beſides, the Engliſh academy would have adopted a 5 
very different plan of operation from that of ours. 
One day one of the wits of that country aſked me to 
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and have been compelled to ſpeak without thinking; 


like people who make as if they were eating, whilſt 


they are ready to periſh with hunger. Inſtead of the 


3 whereby the French academy have bound them 


ſelves to print all their diſcourſes, which are, properly 


ſpeaking, the whole of their works, methinks they had 


done better, had they made it a law to print none of 
themat all. 3 5 
Ihe academy of Belles- lettres have propoſed a wiſer 
and more advantageous end, which is that of preſent- 
ing the public with a collection of memoirs, filled with 
. and ingenious criticiſms. Thoſe memoirs are 
already in eſteem amongſt foreigners; only one would 


with they had dipped ſomewhat deeper in certain | 


[Es ſubjects, and that they had entirely paſſed by ſome 


others without notice. We could have very well dif- 
penſed, for inſtance, with ſuch diſquiſitions as the ori- 


| gin of the preference due to the right-hand above the 
left, with ſome other reſearches, which, though with 


titles not quite fo ridiculous, are not leſs frivolous. The 


a Academy of Sciences, in her more difficult, but more 


evidently uſeful inquiries, is wholly employed in the 


ſtudy of nature, and the perfecting the arts. It is to 


be believed, that ſtudies, which are at once fo profound 
and fo cloſely purſued, calculations fo exact, diſcoveries 


ſo nice and ingenious, and views ſo extenſive, will one 


day produce ſomething that may be greatly for the ad- 
vantage of mankind. - e 
The moſt uſeful diſcoveries have been made in the 
moſt barbarous ages; and it ſeems to be the lot of the 
- moſt enlightened periods, and of the moſt learned bodies, 
to reaſon about the inventions of the ignorant. We may 
know, after the long diſputes of Mr. Huyghens and 


Mr. Renaud, the determination of the moſt advangage- 


© ous angle of the rudder of a ſhip with her kel; but 


Chriſtopher Columbus had diſcovered Americi without 


ſo much as dreaming of any fuch angle. I am far from 
- inferring from this, that we ought to confine ourſelves 
wholly to the uncertainty of blind ractice; but it 
would be a happineſs if natural philoſophers and geo- 

metricians would, as much as poſſible, join the . 
| | ca 


1 
, | 
cal part to the theory. Is it abſolutely neceſſary, that 
what does moſt honour to the human mind ſhould often 
be the leaſt uſeful? A man, who is poſſeſſed of the 
four common rules of arithmetic, with a natural ſtock 
of good ſenſe, becomes an eminent merchant, a James 


Ccœur, a Delmet, or a Bernard; whilſt a poor algebraift 


bg paſſes his days in diſcovering wonderful relations and 


| aſtoniſhing properties in numbers, but of no manner of 


vantage from their beams. 


uſe, and which would never have let him into the com- 


mon courſe of exchange. All the arts are pretty much 
the ame. There is a certain point, beyond which all 

is matter of mere curioſity. Theſe ingenious but uſeful 
truths are like the ftars, which are placed at fuch an 
infinite diſtance from us, that we reap not the leaſt ad- 


As for the French academy, what advantage might 
Me not afford to learning, to the language, and to the 
nation, if, inſtead of peſtering the world every year 
with a- magazine af fulſome compliments, they had 
| Publiſhed the good authors of the age of Lewis XIV. 
purged from all thoſe faults in language that have crept 
into them? Corneille and Moliere are quite full of them. 
Fontaine ſwarms with fuch miſtakes. Thoſe at leaſt 
might be pointed out that appear incapable of being 
mended. Europe, which reads our authors, might in 
them learn our language fafely from all danger of a vi- 
cious idiom. Its purity would then be fixed for ever. 
The beft French authors, carefully publithed at the 
king's expence, would be one of the mott glorious mo- 
numents of the nation. I have heard that Boileau for- 
merly made a propofal of this kind; and that it has 
been fince renewed by one, whoſe wit and good ſenſe, 
as well as ſound. criticiſm, are well known; but with 
the common fate of many other uſeful projects, that of 
being approved and neglected. _ | 
It is very extraordinary, that Corneille, who compoſed _ 


the fiſt of his good tragedies, at a time when the lan- 


guage was only beginning to be formed, thould have 
wrote them with tolerable purity and great ſublimity, 
and all the reſt in a looſe, incorrect, and even low ftile, -- 
tho' Racine had then W on the French language 
1 o 
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ſo much purity, fo much ſublimity and grace; and 
bil Bolan) Gxed jt by the moſt exaR co 


exact correctneſs, 
preciſion, ſtrength, fullneſs, energy, and harmony. I.ct 
any one but compare the Berenice of Racine with that 
of Corneille, one would imagine this latter to have been 


Written in the age of Triſtan. It wonld make one be- 
| heve that Corneille neglected his ſtile in proportion as 

he was under a greater neceſſity to ſupport it, and that 
his fole emulation was to write, when it ſhould have 


been to write well. His laſt twelve or thirteen tragedies 


are not only wretched, but in a very mean ſtile. What 
zs till more ſurpriſing is, that, even in cur own days, 
we have had plays, with other performances both in 
proſe and verſe, compoſe] by academicians, who have 


negli cted their language to ſuch a degree, that one can 


hardly read ten verſes in them without meeting with 
ſome barbariſm. We may overlook a few faults in a 
good author; but where oy grow numerous, it is im- 
_ poſſible for ſuch a work to 
tion. A company of perſons of good taſte one day 
reckone upwards of fix hundred intolerable foleciſms in 
a tragedy which had met with diftinguiſhed applauſe 
both at Paris and at court. Two or three inſtances of 
ſuch nnmerited ſucceſs would be ſufficient to corrupt the 
language paſt all poſſibility of recovery, and to plunge 
it into its ancient barbariſm, from whence it has been 
- drawn bythe aſſiduous labours of ſo many great men, 


pport the writer's reputa- 


O * 
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_ Ox CROM WELL. 


AM ROM WELL is commonly repteſented as one 
who was an impoſtor thro' the whole courſe of 
bis life. This is what I can hardly belicve. My opi- 
nion of the matter is, that he was firſt of all an enthu- 
ſiaſt, but that afterwards he made his very fanaticiſm ſub- 


ſervient to his grea tneſs. A novice, poſſeſſed of extreme _ 


religious fervour at twenty, often becomes a conſummate 
| knave at forty. In the great game of human life, mon 
begin with being dupes, but end knaves. A ſtateſmnan 
ſhall ſometimes take for his chaplain a monk covered o- 
ver with the little pedantry of his convent ; fe natic, de- 
vout, credulous, aukward, and quite raw in the world, 
the monk acquires knowledge, politeneſs, learns to in- 
trigue, till at laſt be ſupplants his patron. 
— at firſt hardly knew what to make of him- 
ſelf, and was puzzled whether to be a churchman or a 
foldicr. He was actually both. He made a can paign 
_ with Frederic-Henty prince of Orange, in 1622, who 
was not only a man of great capacity himſelf, but alſo 
brother to two illuſtrious perſonages. When he return- 
ed to England, he entered- into the ſervice of bithop- 
Williams, and was my lord's chaplain, whilſt my lord was 
thought to be rather coo great with his wife His religi- 
. ous principles were thoſe of the pnritanccal fect ; fo that 
he could not but mortally hate the bithop, nor could he 
have any great. affeQtion for kings. He was banithed 
the biſhop's family oa account of his being a Puritan, 
and this accident was properly the fountain and firſt 
beginning of all his grandeur . The Enylith parlia- 
* We know not where our author picked up theſe anecdotes; 


but we will venture to ſay they are not true. Cromwell had been 
4 libertine in bis youth ; but he all at once became à fanatic; and 


was 
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ment had declared againſt royalty and epiſcopacy, when 
ſome friends Cromwell had in that parliament pro- 

cured him to be choſen for a borough. He may be 
ſaid to have exiſted only from this time, and was turned of 
forty before he made any noiſe in the world. In vain 
Had he ſtudied the Bible, learned to wrangle about the 
Inſtitution of prieſts and deacons, and made ; wretch- 


eld ſermons and libels: he was ſtill in obſcurity. I have 


| feen a ſermon of his pretty much like one of the Qua- 
| kers harangues, in which one cannot diſcover the 


| ſmalleſt traces of that perſuaſive eloquence * by which 


he afterwards ſwayed the parliaments. The true reaſon 


of this is, he was much better qualified for the ſtate 
than the church. But his eloquence confifted wholly 
in his air and in the tone of his voice; the fingle motion 


of that hand, that won fo many battles, and killed fo 
many Royaliſts, was more perſuaſive than all the ſtudied 


periods of Cicero. It mult alſo be acknowledged, that 
the reputation he acquired was wholly owing to his in- 


comparable valour, which laid the firſt ſteps of that 


ladder, by which he reached the higheſt ſummit of hu- 


-m_—— 5 
Hie began with ſerving as a volunteer deſirous of 
making his fortune in the city of Hull , which was 
then beſieged by the king. Here he performed fo many 

_ gallant and ſucceſsful exploits, that he was rewarded by 
the parliament with a gratification of about fix thonfand 
livres of our money. Such a preſent, beſtowed by the 
parliament on a fimple volunteer, was a ſure prog- 
Es . . e _ nollic 


was ſo engroſſed by his exerciſes of devotion, that he neglected 


| bis temporal affairs, which were in great diſorder when he was re- 


turned member of parliament for the town of Cambridge. He 
bad) attained his fortieth year before he embraced the military 


pro feſſion, and then the civil war had broke out. 


He never poſſeſſed the leaſt talent for eloquence; on the con- 
trary, his public harangues were inſipid, perplexed, and often un- 
intelligible, e 
F He was not in the town of Hull, which was never beſieged, 

though Sir John Hotham refuſed to ſurrender it to the king. The 
firſt ſpecimen of Cromwell's ſoldierſhip was his raiſing a troop: of 
— for the ſervice of parliament, and quartering them at Car- 

e. | | | | | 
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noſtic their party muſt one day get the better. The 
king was not then in a condition to make ſuch a preſent 
to his general officers, as the parliament gave on this 
- occaſion to their volunteers. With money and fanati- 
ciſm, they muſt, in the long run, overcome all that 
ſtood in their way: they made Cromwell a colonel : 
then it was that his great talents for war began to dif 
play themſelves ; inſomuch, that, when the parliament 
made the earl of Mancheſter their general, they made 
Cromwell a lieutenant-general, without paſſing through _ 
the intermediate ranks. Never did man ſcem more 
worthy of command; never was there ſcen a greater . 
ſhare of prudence and activity, or a more . _ 
undaunted ſpirit, joined to ſuch an infinity of refources 
as were in Cromwell. He was wounded in the battle 
of York; and whilft the ſurgeons were beginning to 
_ dreſs his wound, hc was told that his general lord Man- 
Cheſter was retreating, and the battle entirely loſt. 
He runs to lord Manchefter, whom he finds flying with 
ſome of his officers: he immediately takes him by the 
arm; and, with an air of intrepidity and greatneſs, told 
bim; © You are miſtaken, my lord ; this is not the way _ 
the enemy have fled.” He leads him back near to the 
ſpot on which the battle was fought ; rallies in the night 
upwards of twelve thouſand men; exhorts them in the 
name of the Lord; cites the examples of Moſes, Gi- 
deon, and Joſhua ; beſeeches them by all means not to 
neglect to engage the victorious Royaliſts at break 
of day; and entirely defeats them. Almoſt all the of- 
_ ficers in his army were enthuſiaſts, who carried their 
Bibles tied to the pommel of their faddles: there was 
ON of, either if the army or in parliament, 
but the overthrowing of Babylon, eſtabliſhing the 
Lord's worſhip in the new Jeruſalem, and breaking the 
great idol. Cromwell, tho' amidſt an hoſt of fools, 
. grew wiſe at laſt, and bethought himſelf, that it was 
better to guide them, than to be governed by them. 
The habit, however, of preaching like one inſpired 
ſtill remained with him. Imagine to yourſelf a Faquir, with 
his loins bound about with a girdle of iron out of mere 
mortification, who afterwards pulls off his girdle, and | 
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1 falls to knocking down this brother Faquirs. This is 
Cromwell: he became full as good a politician as he 


was a ſoldier: he enters into an aſſociation with all the 

_ Colonels of the army; and thus he forms his ſoldiers into 

2 kind of republic, who force their general to abdicate. 

Another gene:alifſimo is named, with whom ke is per- 
_ tay difleticfed he governs the army, and with them 


the parſi ment, whom he at laſt compels. to create him | 


generaliſſuno. All this is certainly a great deal; but 
what is more remarkable is, that he gained every battle 
he fought, whether in Scotland, England, or Ireland; 
and gained them not like other generals, by being a 
mere ſpectator, ſolicitous about his own ſafety, but by 
continually charging the enemy in perſon; rallying his 
troops; by being preſent every- where; often wounded; 
Eilling ſeveral of the Royalifts with his own hand; like 
ſome furious grenadier, that delights in carnage.” 
In the midit of this cruel and bloody war, Cromwell 
was making love, and went with his Bible under his arm 
to lie with the wife of his major-general Lambert. 
This lady was in love with the earl of Holland, who 
was then ſcrving in the royal army. Cromwell takes 
him priſoner in one of his battles, and has the pleafure 


to cut off his rivals head. His maxim was to cut off 


every enemy of any conſequence, either in the field of 
battle, or by the hand of the executioner. He encreaſed 
his power on every occaſion by perpetually abuſing it ; 


and the depth of his deſigns want nothing of his natu= _- 
nal ferocity. He enters the parliament; and taking 


out his watch, throws it on the ground, and breaks it 
to pieces with this expreſſion, I will break _ juſt as 
| I have done that watch. Some time after he returns, 


and diffolves them by his own authority, making them 


file off, as it were in review, before him. Each mem- 
ber was obliged, as he paſſed him, to make him a pro- 
found bow. One of them, it ſeems, thought proper to 
paſs him with his hat on; when Cromwell, taking it 


1 off, threw it on the ground. Learn, ſays he, to ſhew 


me the proper reed. 
After having inſulted every crowned ring hs cut- 
ting off that of the king his lawful ſoyereign, a —_ 


biſhop, who had put his ſovereign, who was of their 
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he had even begun his own reign, he ſent his picture 
do queen Chriſtina of Sweden. Marvel, a famous Eng- 
| liſh poet, who made very good Latin verſes, compoſed 
fix lines on the occaſion, which were to accompany 
that preſent, in which he introduces Cromwell him- 
_ Cromwell corrected the two laſt, which are 


At tibi ſubmittit frontem reverentior umbra; 
Nan ſunt hi vultus regibus uſque truces. 8 


The bold ſentiment expreſſed in thoſe three couptets - 
may de turned in this manner: 


les armes d la main j ai diſendu les li! : 

Dun peuple audacieux j ai vengꝭ la querelle, 

| Regardes ſans fremir cette image fidele;* 2 
Mon front weft pas toujours Fepouvante des rois, 


| Behold the chief, who fought for dying laws, - 
And ihur'd no dangers in his country's cauſe z ; 

Jo kings no longer dreadful, ſues to you ;* 

And {mooths the terrors of his awful bro p. 


Taube queen was the firſt who acknowledged him on 

his being made protector of the three kingdoms-. Al.. 

moſt every ſovereign in Europe ſent ambaſſadors to 
their brother Cromwell, to this once menial ſervant of a 


blood, to death by the hands of the executioner : nay, - 
they diſputed who ſhould have the honour of being in 
alliance with him. Cardinal Mazarine, to pleaſe hun, 
banithed the two ſons of Charles I. the two grandſons of 
Henry IV. the two couſins-german of Lewis XIV. of 
France, conquered Dunkirk for him, and the keys of 
that place were accordingly ſent him. When he died, 
Lewis XIV. with his whole court, put on mourning, . 
except Mademoiſelle, who had the courage to come to 
the circle in colours, thus fingly maintaining the honour - 
of her family. | | SP . 
1 „Nee 
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Never was there king more abſolute than Cre 4 
He ſaid, he liked better to govern under the quality of 

protector than that of king, becauſe the power of the 
latter was well known to the people of England, where- 
as that ofa proteQtor was not. This ſhewed a thorough 
knowledge of mankind, who are faves to opinion, which 
opinion often depends upon a mere name. He had 
| conceived a thorough contempt for religion, though he 
was indebted to it for all the power and honours he en- 
Joyed. We have an undeniable anecdote of this preſerved 


in the St. John family, which is a ſufficient proof of 


the ſovereign. contempt Cromwell entertained for that 
inſtrument which had produced fuch wonderful effects in 

his hands. He was one day cracking a bottle with Ire- 
ton, Fleetwood, and St. John“, who was grandfather 
to the preſent Lord Bolinbroke; they wanted to draw 
the cork of a bottle, when the corkſcrew happened to 
fall under the table: they were all of them in ſearch of 
it, but could not find it. In the mean time, word was 
brought in that a deputation from the Preſbyterian 
churches waited for an audience in the anti-chamber. 
« Tell them,” fays Cromwell, “that I am in private 
| ſeeking the Lord.” This was the canting expreſſion of 
thoſe fanatics for being at prayers. When he had in 
this m-nner diſmiſſed the deputation of miniſters, he 


, made uſe of theſe very words to his companions: Thoſe 


Eknaves think we are ſeeking the Lord, whereas 1n truth 
we arc looking for the corkſcre . 
Europe has no example of any man who raiſed him- 
ſelf to ſuch an height of glory, from ſo humble an ori- 
ginal, What could ſuch a man want? Succeſs. This 
ſucceſs he enjoyed; but was he happy with all his good 
fortune? He lived in very narrow and uneaſy circum- 
ſtances till paſt forty ; he then bathed himſelf in blood, 
paſſed the reſt of his days in perpetual anxieties, and 
died at laſt in his ſeven and fiftieth. year. Let any man 
but compare the life of this man with that of 
e ee 


Fg 


or * The st. Joba bere mentioned was no more than 4 natural fon 
e Lord Bolingbroke's family, and « lawyer by proteffion. 
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„ full of honour, the light and guide of 
his reputation and fortune daily 


=== without care or remorſe ; and then tell me 
* Jot. of dn. 2 
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; 8 has not always the property of be- 


ſtowing a juſt way of thinking on thoſe who 5 


culdvate that ſ.ience. Into what precipices may not 
one fall with thoſe outlines of reaſon? A famous Pro-= 


teſtant, who was reckoned one of the firſt mathemati- 


cians of his age, and who trod in the ſteps of Newton, | 
Leibnitz, and Bernouilli, took it into his head, ſome 


years ſince, to draw fome very odd corollaries. It has 


been ſaid, that with one grain of faith one might re- 
move mountains ; this perſon, by an analyſis wholly 
_ geometrical, ſays to himſelf, I h 
faith, therefore I ought to do ſomething more than re- 
move mountains.” This was he who made his appear- 
ance in London in 1707, accompanied with ſome 


ave many grains of 


learned perſons, and even ſome of them very ſenſible 
men. He gave out publicly, that he would raiſe a dead 
perſon to life in any church-yard they ſhould think pro- 


per. Their reaſonings were always guided by ſyntheſis. | 
They argued thus: The true diſciples muſt certainly _ 
Work miracles, and we are true diſciples; ergo, we can 

. do any thing we pleaſe. Simple faints of the church of 
5 Rome, who were wholly 1.norant of gr” have 
raiſed a great number of dead; there 


ore, a fortiori, 
we who are the reformers of the reformed muſt certain- 
ly be able to raiſe whom we pleaſe. | TRE: 
It is impoſſible to anſwer ſuch arguments; they are 
all according to the ſtricteſt rules of the ſchools. Here 


then is what has deluged antiquity with prodizies. 


Hence we may account for the temples of Eſculapius 


being always full of votive tablets, and every pillar of 
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it hung round with the crutches of the lame, and the 
pictures of cures performed, with the — 1 little 
children in filver, as big as the life ; in thort, every 
thing was nüraculous. Ty OO NTT Y - 
lm a word, our famous proteſtant geometrician that 
Lam ſpeaking of was fo much in earneft, that he poſt- 
tively aſſured the public he would raiſe the dead; and 
this plauſible propoſal made fuch an impreſſion on the 
populace, that queen Anne was obliged to appoint a 
day, an hour, and a church-yard, in the option of the 
adept, where he might perform his miracle in a proper 
manner in the prefence of the magiſtracy. Our geome- 
trical apoſtle made choice of St. PauPs Cathedral to ex- 
hibit his holy art. The people lined the place, and 
ſoldiers were planted to keep the dead and the living in 


order. The magiſtrates took their ſeats; and the re- 


corqder wrote every circumſtance of the tranſactions in 
the public archives. One cannot be too exact, or ufe 
too many precautions, where miracles are concerned. A 
| body was therefore taken up in prefence of the 
faint, fuch as he was pleaſed io direct. He prayed, 
fell on his knees, made a thoufand holy contortions, in 
which he was followed by his companions—but in vain ; 


the deceaſed gave not the ſinallelt den of life, fo that | 


they were forced to carry him back to his hole, and 
content themſelves with ſome ſlight puniſhment of the 
raiſer of the departed and his adherents, I have ſince 
feen one of thoſe poor fellows ; he owned to me that 
ſome one of them had been tainted with a little matter 
of venial fin, which the departed had diſ-overed ; and 
that, had it not been for this, the reſurrection had moſt 
infallibly mo RE: ST. . | 
Were it lawful to blaze abroad anght to the diſcre- 
dit of thoſe to whom the public owes the greateſt and 
moſt fincere reſpect, I ſhould now be tempted to fay, 
that Newton, the great Newton himſelf, has diſcover- 
ed in the Revelations that the pope is antichriſt, with 
._ abundance of the fame fort of ſtuff: I verily think I 
ſhould call him an Arian in good earneft. Iam ſenſible this 
weakneſs of Newton is to that of our other geometricians 
as an unit is to an ininite number. There is certainly no 
| | kind 
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kind of compariſon. But what a wretched ſet of beings 

muſt the human ſpecies be, when ſuch a man as the im- 

mortal Newton could perſuade himſelf he ſaw the pre- 


be: ſent hiſtory of Europe in the Apocalypſe e 


It would ſeem that ſuperſtition is an epidemical kind 


of diſorder, and from which the brighteſt minds, and 
even freethinkers, are not wholly exempt. There are, 
in Turkey, perſons of extreme good ſenſe, who would 
ſuffer empaling alive for certain opinions of Aboubelar. 
Theſe principles once admitted to be juſt, their other 
arguments are certainly very concluſive. The Navari- 


cians, the Radariſts, and the Jabariſts, damn each other 


mutually, by mere ſubtile and cobweb arguments: they 


all of them draw very plauſible conſequences ; though 
| None of them have the courage to examine the prin- 


Ciples on which thoſe arguments are founded. 


A report is ſpread abroad in the world, that there is 
a giant ſeventy feet high; immediately the doctors in a 
body examine what the colour of his hair ought to be, 


together with the dimenſions of his thumb, and the 


| breadth of his nails. There is nothing but outcries, 


caballing, and diſputes. They who maintain that the 


little finger of the giant is no more than fifteen lines in 


diameter, condemn ſuch as affirm the little finger to be 


a foot thick to the flames. But, for heaven's ſake, 

| gentlemen, are you ſure there is ſuch a monſter in be- 

ning as this giant?“ fays a by-ſtander, with great mo- 

. , deſty, * What a blaiphemous doubt!“ cry all the diſ- 
putants, what an impious abſurdity !” Thus they 


come to a pious concluſion to ſtone this by-ſtander ; and 


_ after having murdered him in the moſt orthodox and edi- 
fying manner imaginable, they fall together by the ears, 
according to euſtom, about the my ſtery of the nails and 


(a9) 
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5 5 EISM is a religion which is diffuſed through all 
D religions, a metal which mixes and unites with all 
other metals, and whoſe veigs penetrate under ground 
to the extremities of the univerſe. 'T his mine lies nearer 
the ſurface, and is more worked in China than in other 
parts; every where elſe it lies concealed, and is a ſecret 


_ wholly unknown to any but the true adepts. 


II bere is no country where thoſe adepts abound more 
than in England. In the laſt century there were even 
ſome atheiſts in that kingdom, as well as in France and 
Italy. What chancellor Bacon ſaid has been fulfilled to 
a tittle. That a ſmattering of philoſophy makes one 
an atheiſt, but that a profound application to it leads to 
the knowledge of a God. At the time that men be- 
lieved with Epicurus, that chance governs every thing, 
or with Ariftotle, and even with ſeveral ancient divines, 
that every thing owes its being to corruption, and that, 
with the help of a little matter and motion, the world 
went very well of itſelf, it was then poſſible for a 
man to have diſbelieved a Providence. But, after having 
had a nearer view of nature, which the ancients never 
ſa w at all; after diſcovering that all matter is organized, 


and that every thing contains. the principles of propaga- 


tion; after a full conviction that a muſhroom is as much 
the production of infinite wiſdom as the fyſtem of the | 
univerſe ; thinking perſons have fallen to adoring where 4 
their predeceſſors bla ſphemed. Natural philoſophers 


are become the champions of a providence. A catechiſt 


announces a God to children, whilſt a Newton is demon- 
Man 


ſtrating his exiſtence to the ſages of the world. 
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Many have been defirous to know, whether deiſin, 

_ conſidered in itſelf, and without any religious ceremo- 
nies, can properly be called a religion. The anſwer is 

evident: He who only acknowledges a creating Gd. 
be who conſiders God only as a being infinitely power- 
ful, and who ſees nothing in his creatures but machines 

of an admirable contrivance z can no more be faid to 

| have a right ſenſe of, religion towards him, than an Eu- 

ropean, who ſhould adnure the power of an emperor of 
China, would be, for that rea ſon only, a ſubje of that 

prince: but he who is perſuaded that God has been 
pleaſed to ereate a certain relation between himſelf and 
his creatures; that is, between himſelf and men, whom 
he has made free, capable of good and evil, and who |Þ|_ 
hath beſtowed on them all that faculty of right reaſon, 
which is properly the inſtinet cf man, and on which is 
founded the law of nature; this perſon is certainly un- 

der the power of true religion, and a religion at leaſt 

infinitely ſuperior to all thoſe of the ſects who are not 
of our communion 5 for all thoſe ſes are in the wron i : | 

whereas the law of nature is undoubtedly, fo far as it 
goes, perfectly right: even our revealed religion neither 
z nor can be any other than right reaſon as yet unaided 
N by revelation, whereas the other religions are only good 
1 ſenſe perverted by ſuperſtitio n 
1 All the ſects differ from one another, becauſe they are 
of manz- whereas morality is every- where the fame, be- 
eee Eo 

It has been aſked, Why, of five or fix humited diffe- 
rent ſects, there has not been one that has not been the 
occaſion of bloodſhed? And that the Deiſts, who are 

fo numerous in all parts; have never occaſioned the 
ſſmalleſt diſturbance? The reaſon is, that they were | 
philoſophers. Now philoſophers may, in all hkehhood, 

: be guilty of falſe reaſoning, but never engage in in- 
trigues of ſtate; ſo that they who perſecute philo- 
ſophers, on pretence that their opinions may prove 

dangerous to the public, are full as abſurd as a man 
would be, who ſhould imagine the ſtudy of algebra might 

poſſibly raiſe the price of corn at market. A 2 
: Ng, 
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being, who is in an error, is an object of pity, and his 
proſecutor a dangerous idiot and a madman. We are 


all ſons of one parent; and ſhou'd any of my brothers, 


who is full of filial reſpect, and anima ted with a charity 
truly fraternal, think proper to p: y his reſpects to our 
Common Father after a different manner from me, am 

I therefore to cut his throat? F 
Alſter all, what is a true Deiſt? One who ſays 
to God, „I adore and love thce;” one who fays to 
a Turk, a Chineſe, an Indian, and to a Ruſſian, I love 

thee.” ------ „ | „ : 

But perhaps he doubts of Mahomet's voyage to the 
Moon, and accordingly makes bold to fupprefs one half 
of it, at leaſt in his own private opinion; he does not 
inſiſt his wiſe thould leap into the fire on his death, out 
of pure devotion, Somctimes too he may be tempted 


to think the hiſtory of the el ven thouſand virgin, and 


that of St. Amable, whoſe hat and gloves were carried 
to Rome by a ſun- beam, a lit le dubious. In every other 
reſpect he may be a very honeit ma n. Noch would cer- 
tainly have admitted him into his ark; Numa Pompilias 


into his council; he would have rode on the car of. 


Zoroaſter, pbiloſophized with Plato, Ariſtippus, Cice- 


ro, and Atticus; but tell me, do you think he would 


not have had a ſip of the hemlock with Socrates ? 


l ci? : 


* * 
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IE more one . this wud of: ours, the - 
5 more contradictions and inconſiſtencies ſhall ve 
| Fg in it. To begin with the Grand Turk; he is under 
aan indiſpenſible neceſſity to cut off the head of every | 
dne who gives him the leaſt grounds of diſpl aſure; and 
is at the aſe time hardly able to preſerve his own. 
If from the Grand Turk we paſs to St. Peter; his 
holineſs confirms the election of emperors, has kings for 
his vaſſals, but is not more powerful than a duke of Sa- 
voy. He ſends his commands into America and the Eaft 
Indies; yet is he not able to take away one privilege 
1 from the republic of Lucca. The emperor is king of tze 
Romans; but his whole right and prerogative conſiſts in 4 
I holding the pope's.ſtirrup, and the baſon for him to waſh | 5 
in at maſs. | 
The Engliſh ſerve their monarch on the knee: ; but 
then they 4epoſe, * and cut off his head on a 
"ſcaffold. 9 
Men who have made u yow of poverty, bie e even 
by virtue of that vow, an eſtate of two hundred thou- 
ſand crowns yearly revenue; and, in conſequence of 
their humility, become abſolute ſovereigns. 
At Rome they rigourouſly condemn pluralities of be- 
neſices, with cure of ſouls; while at the fame inſtant 
they will iſſue out bulls to ſome German to enable him 
to hold half a dozen 2 at once. It is, * — | 
cauſe 
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becauſe the German biſhops have no church cures. The 
chancellor of France is the ſecond perſon in the ſtate, 
and yet he is never permitted to eat at the king's table: 
at leaft, it has never happened hitherto: while a 
Colonel, who is ſcarce a gentleman, enjoys that honour. 
An intendant's lady is a queen in her huſbands 
province, and at court no more than a ſimple country 
. | | . . 
They who are convicted of that heinous fin of non- 
conformity, are publicly burnt; whilſt the ſecond 
ececlogue of Virgil, in which is that warm declaration of | 
love which Corydon makes the beauteous Alexis, 
Formoſum paſtor Corydon ardebat Alexin, is gravely ex- 
pounded in every college; and they are even at abun- 


dance of pains to cauſe their pupils to take notice that 


tho' Corydon was fair and Amyntas ſwarthy, yet ftill 
Amyntas might juſtly claim the preference. | 


| Should a poor harmleſs philoſopher, who never 
dreamed of doing the leaſt harm to any one, take it 


into his head to rey oay that the earth moves, that 


light comes from the ſun, or that matter might poſſibly 
have ſome other properties beſides thoſe we are yet ac- 
quainted with, immediately the hue-and-cry is raiſed 
_ againſt him as an impious diſturber of the public tran- 
__ quillity, notwithſtanding his perſecutors have tranſlated 


and publithed, in uſum delphini, Lucretius and Cicero's | 


Tuſculan Queſtions, which are two complete bodies of Ys 
irreligion. . os ws ; 
Our courts of juſtice have now rejected all belief of 


perſons poſſeſſed with evil ſpirits, and witches are ſub- 


jects of laughter; but Gaufredy and Grandier were both 
| burnt for witchcraft ; and lately by a majority of voices, 
a monk was condemned to the ſtake by one of our par- 
haments, for having bewitched a young damſel of 
2 years by breathing upon her ®. 5 
Ihe ſceptical philoſophy of Bayle wos even perſe- 
cuted in Holland. La Motte le Vayer, ſtill a greater 
ſceptic, though not near ſo good a philoſopher, was 
. * ets | preceptor 


This is the famous proſecution of Father Girard and Mis 
Cadiere. Never was there any thing more dilgraceful to humanity. 
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preceptor to Lewis XIV. and his brother. Gourville 
was hanged in at Paris, whilſt he was the amm 
; * baſſador of France in Germany, 
The famous atheiſt Spinofa lived and died in peace. 
Vanini, whoſe only crime was wiiting againſt Ariſtotle, 
was burnt for an atheiſt: in this quality he has had the 
honour. to make a conſiderable article in the hiſtory of 
the republic of letters, as well as in all the diftionari's, _ 
thoſe enormous archie ves of lies, with fo ſmall a mixture 
of truth: Do but open thote books, you will there find 
it recorded that Van ini F not only taught atheiſin in his 
_ writings, but alſo tuat twelve profeſſors of the fame 
_ creed had actually ſet out from Naples with deſign to 
make protelytes to their goſpel in all paris; then open 
Vanini's books, you will be «ftonithed to find they con- 
Ftain nothing but fo many proofs of the exiſtence of a 
deity. See here what he ſays in bis Amphitbeatrum, a 
work condemned upon truft, becauſe it is wholly un- 
| known: God is his own ſole principal and boundary, 
without end, without beginning, having no need of 
either; and the father of all heginning and of every end; 
he exiſts for ever, but in no ſpace of time; with regard 
to time, there is no duration, @ parte ante, that is to ſay, 
which is paſt, nor futurity which will come hereafter; 
| he is preſent every where without occupying any place; 
- immoveable, yet” without ſtoping, and rapid without 
motion; he is all, but without one exclufiye of all; he 
is in every thinz, but without being confined ; and 
without every thing, but without being excluded from 
other beings ; good, without quality; a whole, without _ 
parts; and, whilſt he produces all the various changes 
in nature, he is himſelf unvaried and immutable ; his 
will is his power; he is ſimplicity itſclf; there is no 
ſuch thing as mere poſlibility, all in him is real; he ” ; 


+ Julivs Czfar Vanini, born in the kir gdom of Naples inthe 
teenth century, was an adventurer. in-freethinking, and travelled. 
into ſeveral countries, where he brought himſelf into trouble by 
fpeaking and writing on the myſteries of religion. At length he 
was impriſoned at Thoulouſe, tried and convicted of atheiſm and 
ſorcery, for which he was brought to the ſtake and burnt alive, 
alter his tongue had been cut out. PTC LEES 


ns 
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the faſt, the middle, and the laſt act; in one word, he 
zs all, yet is he above all kings, without them, within 

them, beyond them, eternally before them, yet preſent 
with them.” After ſuch a confeſſion of his faith, was 
Vanini denounced an atheiſt. Yet whiat could the 
grounds for his condemnation be? The ſunple depoſition 

of a fellow called Francon. In vain did his works bear 
witneſs in his favour. A ſingle enemy robbed him of his 
life and reputation, at leaſt all over Europe, at the 

_ fame time. Tg | ON” 


© The little book, culled the Caleb Mundi, which = 
is no more than a cold iini tation of Lucian, and which 


has not the 0ighteſt or moſt diftant relation to 
_ Chriſtianity, has in like manner been condemned to the 
flames; yet Rabelais has been printed cum privilegio, 


and the Turkiih Spy, and even the Perſiin Letters “, 5 


have been ſuffered to paſs unmoleſted, particularly the | 


latter, that ingenious, diverting, and daring performance, 


which contains an entire letter in defence of ſuicide; 
another in which are theſe words: If we ſuppoſe fuch 
a thing as religion ;” another where it is ſaid in expreſs 
terms, that the biſhops have properly no other function, 
but that of diſpenſing with the laws; in a word, another 


which calls the pope a magician, who endeavours to 


perſuade us that three and one are the ſame ; that the 


| _ bread we eat is not bread, &c. The abbe de St. Pierre, 
a man who might poſſibly be deceived, but who has 


conſtantly kept the public good in fight in all bis 
_ writings, and whoſe works cardinal Du Bois uſed to call 
the Dreams of a good Citizen; this abbe de St. Pierre, 
I fay, was exchided from the French Academy, nemine 
_ contradicente, for having, in a political work, preferred 
the eſtabliſhment of boards of council to the inſtitution 
of ſecretaries of ſtate; and for ſaying, that the finances 
had been ſhamefully managed towards the cloſe of that 
glorious reign. The author of the Perſian Letters made 
mention of Lewis XIV. only that he might have an op- 
portunity to tell the world that the king was a magician, 
who undertook to perſuade his ſubjects that paper was 


y the Baron de Monteſquicu, | 


4 
+ 
1 
1 
4 


dabbling 


a ſtrong likeneſs. | „ 
Mere I diſpoſed to examine the contrarieties to be 
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gold and filver ; that he preferred the Turkiſh to all 


other forms of government; that he held a man who 
handed him a rapkin in higher eſteem than one who 
had won him battles; that he had given a penſion to a 
—_ who had fled a matter of two leagues from the |} 
field of battle without once looking behind him, anda | 
_ conſiderable government to one who had run four; that 


he was miſerably poor, notwithſtanding he fays, in the 


_ fame letter, that his finances are inexhauſtible. Let us 

further ſee what the fame author, in the only book of 

huis then known, had faid of Lewis XIV. the protector 

of the French Academy; and it is on the reputation-he 
acquired by this book, he was admitted into their num- 

der. We may add to this, what crowns the incon= of 

ſiſtency, that this company received him amongſt them 

chiefly for making them ridiculous ; for of all the books 


in which authors have made themſelves merry at the 


expence of their company, there are none where they 
are worſe handled than in the Perſian Letters. Conſult 
the letter in which it is faid ; © The members who com- 


poſe this body, have no other employment but to prate 


everlaſtingly; and panegyric flows naturally out of that 
61 theirs, which is truly world without end, 
& c. After treating that body in this manner, they 


very complaiſanily praiſed him for his addreſs in drawing 


met with in the republic of letters, I muſt write the 
hiſtory of all the literati, and of all the wits who have 


* ever had'n being: in like manner, had Ia mind to enter 


into the detail of all the inconſiſtencies to be found in 
human ſociety, I ſhould be obliged to write no leſs than 


a hiftory of the whole human race. An inhabitant of 
Aſia, who ſhonld travel into Europe, might take us all 
for Pagans. The very days of the week with us bear 


the names of Mars, Mercury, Jupiter, and Venus; the 


marriage of Cupid and Ptyche is painted in a palace 


belonging to the pope; but eſpecially ſhould this 
Aſiatic be at one of aur oper2s, he could have no manner 
of doubt but it was a feftival in honour of the Heathen 
Gods. Were he to inform himſelf more exactly in what 
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regarded our manners, he would be under much greater 
aſtoniſhment: he would find a law ſubſiſting in Spain, 
by which all foreigners are excluded from ſmalleſt 
commerce, directly or indirectly, with their American 
ſettlements, whilſt thoſe very foreigners carry on, by 
means of Spaniſh factors, a trade to the amount of fifty 
millions per annum; fo that Spain could never grow | 
rich, were it not for the violation of that law, which 

is ſtill in being, though perpetually trampled upon: he 
could fee the government in another country encourag- 
ing an India company, though their theologians had de- 
_ clared their dividends criminal before God: he would 
have the right of judging their fellow- ſubjects, the com—ꝛ 


mand of their armies in time of war, with the quality of 


counſellors of ſtate, bought with money: he would 


never be able to comprehend how it ſhould be mentioned 5 
in the patents which entitle them to hold thoſe 8 Cs 


that they have been granted, without caballing, 


reward, and purely on the ſcore of merit, whilſt the 28 
vualuable conſideration is attached to their letters of pro- 


viſion. Would not our Aſiatic be furpriſed to fee our 


plwayers at the ſame inſtant paid by the ſovereign and 


excommunicated by the clergy ? He would aſk why a 
lieutenant-general, who is only a roturier, or man of 
the common claſs, though he may have. won battles, 
ſhall, in the eftimation of the taille, be ranked with a 
_ peaſant, whilſt an Echewin, or city ſheriff *®, ſhall be 


bdeldas noble as the Montmorenci's? Why, during the 


time that all regular ſhows ar: prohibited in a week 
which is conſecrated to edification, they allow of moun- 


. tebanks, whoſe language is offenſive to the leaſt delicate | 


ear? He would ſee almoſt all our laws in direct op poſi- 

tion to our cuſtoms ; and were we to travel into Afia, 

we ſhould find pretty near the fame inconſiſtencies. 

| Men are every-where alike fools: they make laws 

after much ſuch a manner as we repair breaches in 
walls. In one place the elder brothers have done all in 

their power to leave their younger mere beggars; in 
| 5 others 


6 * This ridiculous cuſtom has been at length aboliſhed in 17gr. 
The lieutenant-generals are now declared as noble as the echevins. 


— 
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others they ſhare all alike. At one time the church 


_ authorizes duels, at another ſhe anathematizes them. 


The partizans and enemies of Ariſtotle have been ex- 


__ communicated in their turn, ſo have the wearers of : 


long and ſhort hair. There has not in the known 


world any law been diſcovered that has been able to re- i 


dreſs a very filly piece of folly, which is gaming. The 
laws of play are the only ones which admit of neither 
exception, relaxation, impoſition, nor variation. A 


fellow that has been a lackey, if he plays at Jan/quenet 
with a king, and happens to win, is paid without the 


leaft heſitation: in every other reſpect, the law is a 


ſword, with which the anger cuts the weaker in 
: pieces. | 


Yet the wend ſubſiſts as if it were e in the 


wiſeſt manner imaginable ; irregularity is attached —— 
dur natures ; our political world is much like our globe, 
tho' ſomething hideous, it yet preſerves itſelf, It would 
be folly to wiſh, that all the mountains, ſeas, and 
. rivers, were drawn in regular geometrical figures: it 
would be a ſtill higher picce of folly to require ſuch, a 
thing as conſummate wiſdom from men; it would b: 10 
yu wings to dogs, or horns to eagles. 5 
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